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VEDIC TEXTUO-LINGUISTIC STUDIES 
By 
VISHVA BANDHU 


7. RV I, 41, 7-9: A NEW EXEGETICAL APPROACH! 


The hymn, A" I, 41, which is attributed to Kanva, son of Ghora, 
consists of nine verses, divisible into three frcas, all in the gayatri 
measure, The corresponding section of the related Anukramani 
describes this hymn as follows: q xard aa, «wan we qu 
epfacrvut, maa fg. The deo-technical portion of this description 
finds complete agreement in Brhaddevata, 4 tafia TTUDUI:, quoTmq- 
fami, wer aifeca-gaq: (HI, 107-8). Thus, both these ancient 
pantheographical texts point out that while the three verses in the 
beginning and the three verses at th2 end pertain to or are in 
praise of the Gods, Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman, the three 
verses in the middle are addressed to the Gods, Adityas, in general. 
This, however, may be a distinction without a difference, for, the 
Adityas as invoked here, in the verses 4-6, are just the same 
as have been invoked in the preceding verses of this hymn, 
namely, Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman. The word Adityas here, 
like the word ra@janah in the verse 3, is to be taken as an epithet 
of the same three Gods without containing any reference to the 
remaining members of the divine group of Adityas, namely, Bhaga, 
Daksa, Amésa, Surya and Savitr. Moreover, if the poet had really 
meant to extend, in the middle frca, his invocation to all the 
eight Adityas, in general, there was no reason for him to delimit, 
once again, his invocation to the aforesaid three Adityas by 
specifying Them alone, as if by a frog-leap (manduka-pluti-), in 
the verse 7. Indeed, on purely pantheographical (daivata-) grounds, 
the verse 9 might well have merited a separate treatment in as much 


1. The present paper is a revised form of the author’s paper entitled 
‘The Rgveda Trca (RV I, 41, 7-9) Re-interpreted' which was originally presented 
to and read at the 16th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Lucknow in 1951 and, later on, published as No. IX (i), 1952, of 
the Research Bulletin (Arts) of the University of Panjab. 
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as its subject is neither an invocation of the three said Gods, Varuna, 
Mitra and Aryaman, nor is it connected, directly, with the said invocation, 
but is, op the other hand, a general maxim inculcating the great need 
of shunning, at all costs, association with those who indulged in 
blasphemy. For, it was only then that an invocation could be 
considered as pure and sincere enough towards being accepted by 
the Gods, As rightly noted by the Anukramani and the Brhaddevata, 
the verses 4-6, however, do constitute a self-contained unit, 
contributing a single theme, Considering from this point of view, 
the purely mechanical character of the  Adhyaya-Varga-Anuvaka 
division of RV is thrown into bold relief in that the verses 
3 and 6, which, even grammatically, must go together, have been 
put in separate Anuvakas 22 and 23. 


As clearly and fully expressed by the poet Kanva in the 
verses 1-6 of this hymn, he has implicit faith in the greatness 
of the Gods, Mitra, Aryaman and Varuna and, also, in the 
unfailing favours that They bestow upon Their sincere devotees, 
thereby making them happy and prosperous as wellas unassailable 
by Their force. Full of faith as he himself is, he invites, in the 
verse 7, the other brother-poets (sakhayah), mentally visualizing 
them as if they were sitting beside him, to join him ia determining 
how best they should sing in praise of the said three Gods so 
that they could succeed in pleasing Them the most, As if to 
announce, immediately, the decision arrived at by the poet in the 
said conference with his companions, the verse 8 presents him as 
expressly assuring the said Gods that he always remained intent 
on acting upto what, he thought, They wanted him to do, namely, 
that he should always associate himself with Their true devotees and 
never with those who cursed and reviled Them, The verse 9 just 
supports the stand, taken by poet in v. 8, by enunciating the 
same as a general precept. What now follows is a verse-wise 
translation of and a commentary on these three verses, 


Verse 7 
( Text ) 


. HT RTHTH WITH: 
tata fasatsdun: | 
afe «I uU l 
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(Translation) 
How, O comrades! may we sing 
A song of praise and worship of 


Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman? 


(Commentar y) 


a, kathá ‘in what way’, is an interrogatory pronominal adverb 
being a variant of kathám. It has been derived as kim + tha (Pa. 
V, 3, 26). The suffix -//ia is used here to indicate ‘way, manner 
(prakara) and not ‘reason (hetu)’, as Dayananda thought, alternately, 
that it did. Apparently, the poet, as he thinks of and tries to 
visualize the majestic grandeur of the three Gods Whom 
he is worshippinz, becomes emotionally overwhelmed with a 
feeling of wonderment so much so that he begins to feel 
diffident of his being able to please the Gods, sufficiently, with 
his ordinary prayers and imagining, as if in reverie, that he is 
surrounded by his fellow-bards, aquaints them, so to say, with 
this predicament of his, This interrogatory pronominal adverb 
kathá is found used in quite a number of other rcas also, heading 
spirited expressions indicative of similar emotionally exhilerated 
situation of the respective poets (cf, RV I, 77, 1; 120, 1; IV, 
23, 1: 3; 4; V, 41, 115 16; VIM, 7050181089 60D PX MO SN 


' 


64, 1; 4). 


The sense of ‘singing (hymns of), praising (with hymns), 
praising’ as attributed above to 4/ràdhin the modal verb radhama 
is amply indicated by its parallel usage elsewhere in RV; cf., 
áradhi hát svar nísattah (1, 70, 4), ká radhat hotra a$vina vam 
(L 120, 1), kathá radhama $arásya üpastutim (VIIL, 70, 3), áradhi 
hótà nisáda yájiyan (X, 53, 2), kó (* = kam) vah stómam  radhati 
yám jüjosatha (X, 63, 6). n all these places, the transitive 
J radh has generally been taken so far in its Paninian sense of “effecting, 
perfecting (samsiddhiy, (cf., Pa. Dha. V, 16). But, evidently, this 
previously recognised sense of 4/radh becomes, when contextually 
considered, indifferentiable from that of ‘singing’, if used in the 
active voice, and ‘being sung (of )’, if used in the passive voice. 
Indeed, otherwise, the action, as ordinarily understood, of effecting 
or perfecting (samsiddhi-), when governing, as its object, a word 
denoting ‘song’, would rather refer to its pre-utterence ‘composition’ 
than to its post-composition ‘utterance’ which alone, Lowever, is 
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required to be conveyed and understood by the context. It is common- 
place with those conversant with the Paninian grammar that the 
attribution of meanings to the various roots as recorded in the 
Dhatupatha is rather elliptical or merely illustrative (upalaksanartha-) 
and, as such, has to be taken in a generic way towards making 
it comprehensive enough to include such other unrecorded meanings 
as might be contextually warranted, Thus, like ./radh in the present 
context, a number of other similarly homonymic roots as well are 
observed, contextual, as having been used in RV in the sense 
of ‘singing (hymns of), praising (with hymns), praising’ (e.g., Cf., 
Nr N S MISES rdh, V, 60, 1; X, 106, 11; «/kr, I, 
39, 9; 184, 5; IIT, 54, 14; VIII, 36, 6; /kra(n)d, VII, 20, 9; 
Mea 810 231: 772031:2109227: VII, 15, 4; VIII, 12,14; X, 23,6; 
vjr, VII, 68,9; 72, 4; VIII, 2, 16; (cf., járate, Nigh. 111,14 ; jarita, 
Nigh. III, 16); „/dâs, I, 77,1; dha,l, 171, 2; 183, 6; V. 41,2: 
VI, 38, 3; VII, 24, 5 ; 34, 4; 38,3; J/dhi, II, 11, 12; V, 82, 6 ; /bhr, 
I, 126, 1; VIII, 100,3; X,42,1l; ./man, V, 13,2;35,8; /vidh, 
Il, 9, 3. 


This contextual warrant for the use of these and other 
similarly situated roots in the said sense gets firmly established 
by the conclusive evidence of the usage, in RV, of those roots, 
which have been expressly given, in the Dhatupatha, the sense of 
‘praising, saying (stuti-)’, with words denoting ‘praise, hymn’, 
governing the latter as their objects (karmas) or instruments 
(karanas) ; e.g., cf., /arc, I, 10,1; 62,1: 166, 7; V, 30, 6; VIII, 
92,9; v/gr, I, 79,12; 11,43, 1- IIT, 58, 1; VIU, 15,9; X, 29, 1; 
v/gai, I, 10,1; Il, 43, 2; VI, 69,2; VU, 92, 25; X, 71, 11; </nn, 
VI, 38, 3; VIII, 8, 12; 88, 1 ; Jpan, I, 87,3; IV, 33, 5 ; VII, 1, 10 ; 
X, 104, 7 ; bru, IIT, 54,10; ru, I, 10, 4 ; /vac, V, 1, 12 ; /vand, 
1, 73, 12 ; A/vrt, I, 138, 4 ; /vrdh, V, 29,11 ; VI, 38, 3; X,93,12 ; ./Sarns, 
IMS MOLMIDEI322cETV. 3,354, 15; VI, 23, 1 ; 69,2-3; X, 143,3; 
asru, I, 139, 3 ; NJstu, T, 62, 1 ; 92, 7; X, 22, 2 ; /stubh, VIII, 92, 19; 
"Nisyr, 1, 10,4; V, 54,12 ; VIII 33, 2; (Nhve>) hu, VII, 73, 1 ; VIII, 26, 
16; 76, 5. 


Etymologically, this ./radh has developed from the proto-linguistic 
a/bhrdh ‘say, speak, sing (vacana-, stuti-)’, the process involved being 
*bhrdh-bhrdh > *bhradh-bhradh> (*hra>)ra(dh>d>)r-Chra>)radh > 
*rarradh>*raradh>(*raadh>) »jradh. As such, it has to be included in 
the pretty extensive list of more or less similarly developed vocabulary, 
radical as well as derivative, as already given in our ‘Vedic textuo- 
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-linguistic studies, 4, VIJ V (1967) 13-24, fnn. 10 and 64. This nrādh 
may be the real radical in the words a-radhana- ‘praise’ or ‘glori- 
fication’, Radha- of Bhagavata fame, possibly, a ‘Personification of 
Worship’ and rádhas- in satyáradhas- ‘whose worship is true (fruitful), 
and a cognate of \/*rar as in (@Jrar>) drartika-> ararti- > ara(ti)ti- 
‘worship’ (NIA) as well as of nfrāj as in (*nir«raj- ) nirajana- 
tid) sakhayah (voc. pl) ‘friends’, evidently refers to the poet's 
colleagues in the work of singing hymns (cf. RV VIII, 70, 13: 
gam: Agaa, PA UIA agai sorta... ... !| where another 
poet seems to put, in the mouth of his colleagues, a similar question 
regarding their joint glorification of their patron, Sard). Dayānanda 
alone has taken this word as a nominative form, obviously, not 
noticing its grave accent. 


b,c. The translation takes the whole verse to be one simple 
sentence, the word psáras ‘hymn’ qualified by the adjectives stóma- 
‘praiseful and máhi- ‘worshipful’, being the object of the verb 
rüdhama. Skanda, the earliest available scholiast, has likewise 
construed the whole verse as a simple sentence, but has made the 
word stóma-, in its usually accepted nominal sense of ‘praise’, 
the object of the verb radhama, taking the words máhi- and psáras-, 
in the sense of ‘great’ and ‘beautiful’, respectively, as adjectives 
qualifying the noun stéma-. His relevant comment reads as follows : 
‘wat wa... Purqu s edid fara mara: quud a) steam | 
afg agran tag eaa | aTRValeararantaneayy | SAA 
grasas: 2 1 Evidently, he had to take too much burden on 
himself in seeking to establish the impossible concord between 
his masculine noun stdma- ‘praise’, on tbe one hand, and his 
neuter adjectives máhi- ‘great’ and psdras- ‘beautiful’, on the other, 
more so in the case of the latter word, because he knew that 
it was a neuter substantive and meant ‘beauty (rupa-). 


Apparently, Venkata-Madhava felt the diffculty of the 
situation and the futility of the attempt of Skanda to 
overcome it. Therefore, he took another course by splitting up 
the construction of the verse into two independent simple sentences, 
the first comprising the padas a and b and the second presuming 
a repetition of pada a towards its being read, a second time, 


2. cf., Vishva Bandhu, Rgveda with Commentaries, vols., I- VIII (V. V. R. IL., 
Hoshiarpur, 1963-66). 
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with the pada c. This course, comparatively less exceptionable though, 
could not be passed as quite smooth. For, it would make it necessary 
to connect the verb radhama, as rendered by him, with two different 
roots, namely, with the Paninian /radh ‘effect, perfect (samsiddhi-)', 
(Pa. Dha. V,16) for his first sentence (cf., his rendering radhayamah) and 
with the non-Paninian radh ‘praise’, for his second sentence (cf., his 
rendering síumah). To say the least, the proposed construction looks 
most improbable, because it attributes, without rhyme or reason, two 
different meanings to one and the same verb in its single occurrence 
and, further, delimits the resulting two different predications 
namely, ‘effecting’ and ‘praising’, separately to a ‘song (stdma-)’ 
and to the ‘great beauty (máhi psárasy, respectively, the former 
relating to the Gods Mitra and Aryaman only and the latter to 
the God Varun2 alone. Of course, we could not take any exception 
to his crediting \/radh with the non-Paninian meaning of ‘praising 
(stuti-)’, because we ourselves have adopted the same, purely on 
contextual and proto-linguistic etymological grounds in our above 
translation. 


Sayana positively improved the situation by, first, elliptically 
treating the phrase máhi psásah as a subordinate clause and, then, 
construing the rest of the verse as a principal clause (cf., his 
comment: =- fadat ammi, afg aga, Ù SW ı nara- 
aged, ea ai, mur Wa san, qaa arma: (sic ^W). 
Plausible as this construction sounds it suffers from its having 
to read too much from outside, for, otherwise, the two 
words máhi and psdrah would be left out unconnected. Indeed, in 
case the poet had intended this, he, in keeping with the usual Vedic 
mode of expression, might have read the pada c as qeneq warat fe afte 
wm, making the verse an usnik (cf., for an exact parallel, RV VIII, 70, 
13, where the jagati pada c, sqeafa wis: qf aga: similarly raises 
an usnik structure on a gayatri ground). 


3. The Poona edition unfortunately follows the old Bombay edition and 


Max Muller'sedition in retaining the wrong reading here. That Sayana’s correct 
reading here wasthe imperative form °p is supported by its right record 


in his commenton RV VIII, 70,13 where this paraphrase is found repeated. 
Also, compare his pararphrase SING for the word ANd in RV I,41, 5foran 
indication of hís general method of equating Vedic qe forms with his 
own ae forms, 
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Dayānanda’s construction, again, worsens the position. For he 
concorded, as Skanda had already done, the neuter adjective máhi- with 
the masculine noun stóma- and followed Sāyaņa, though in part only, in 
relegating psdrah, to an unwarranted ellipsis. Moreover, it seems 
that he understood the word psárahas nom. sing. of the masculine 


stem “psdra as is indicated by his having paraphrased it as sukha- 
bhogah, 


Grassmann, Griffith and Geldner have taken the whole verse as 
one simple sentence, understanding psdrah in the sense of ‘refreshment’, 
‘food’ and ‘delight’, respectively, but have not succeeded in removing 
the rather disjointed look of the pada c. For, it is not clear why the 
poet should have different offerings for the Gods, namely, a ‘hymn 
(stóma-) for Mitra and Aryaman and ‘food’ or ‘delight (psárasy for 
Varuna, Or, is it intended that the hymn (stóma-) itself, in being sepa- 
rately offered to Varuna has been figuratively described as the ‘food’ or 
‘delight’ for Him ? Even so, it would read better if the hymn in question 
were addressed, jointly, to all {the three Gods and, as such, likened to 
the well-dressed ‘food’ or ‘delight’? for all of Them alike. It is, 
however, to be pointed out that if this represented the real idea 
of the poet, he would rather have fashioned his pada c somewhat 
like Taney zp (= eata:) fè Bat (or vai) af vm: 1 


Thus, it appears that the efforts made so far to iron out a 
smooth construction of the present verse have not fared well. 
This has been so, only because the neuter noun psdras-, when 
taken in the senses which have been attributed to it so far, gave 
rise to various syntactically clumsy constructions or, even when 
made, as done by Skanda, to function as an adjective, could not 
properly concord, while retaining its neuter form psdrah unchanged, 
with the masculine noun stéma-. Our above translation seeks to 
Overcome these difficulties, partly, by taking the neuter noun 
psáras- in the sense of ‘hymn, song’ and, partly, by taking 
stómam **praiseful'! as an adjective qualifying psdrah. We have 
taken our cue, in this matter, from the presence of the other 
contiguous word, to wit, mdhi which, as universally taken, is a 


4, The word stóma-, whether it finds its use, as it generally does, asa 
noun in the sense of 'praise (stotra-)' or as an adjective, as construed by us 
hereinabove, in the sense of ‘praiseful’, its etymology, namely, ‘that with 
which praising is done (st@yate’nena)’ remains identical, its said respective use 
depending, entirely, on conventionleading to fixation in the course of time, 
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sure adjective. This word has generally been equated with the 
word mdhat- in the sense of ‘great, profuse’, but we have preferred 
to interpret it as ‘worshipful’, being more consonant with our 
rendering of psdras as ‘hymn, song’. As such, towards its derivation, 
it is to be traced to ṣẹ mah ‘worship (paja-)’, (cf, Pa. Dha. 1, 731 ; X, 
335; Nigh. III, 14). As Pa. Dha. has correctly done, the Concent of 
‘worship (puja-)’ should be kept distinct from those of ‘increase (vrddhi-) 
(Pa. Dha. I, 635) and ‘fullness (apyayana-y, (Pa. Dha. X, 267) which it 
has respectively ascribed, conjugation-wise, to x/mamhand all these 
basically distinct concepts should not be huddled together, in a 


confused mass, under 4/mah as has been done by PW and the 
the later works based on the same. 


According to PW, psáras- is included in the WNighantu list 
(HI, 7) of words meaning ‘splendour’ or ‘manifestation (rūpa-y. 
This inclusion, since rejected, in favour of the variant reading 
marit- by the several later editors of that ‘ext, is, however, 
supported by Devaraja and one of the basic manuscipts of L. 
Sarup's edition, (Panjab Universtiy, Lahore, 1927), Besides, it has on 
it the stamp of hoary antiquity in that, as observed above, 
Skanda (compare his remark  rzpa-nàmaitat) and, after him, 
Venkata-Madhava and Sayana have accepted it, This, however, 
can mean only this that the compiler of Nighantu, probably, 
did read psdras- in the sense of ‘beauty (rupa-y. But following 
PW, the entire line of modern Western scholars seems agreed on 
rejecting this meaning and suggesting, in place of it, the meaning 
of ‘eating’, the word psdras-, according to them, being derived from 
npsā ‘eat (bhaksana-)’, (Pa. Dha. II, 45) and, obviously, not from 
Xpsa ‘move (gati-)’, (Nigh. M, 14). The suggestion regarding the 
above meaning also appears, however, to have originated with the 
Indian scholiasts of yore who had surmised that psdras-, when 
read in relation to sóma-, meant ‘drinkable’, (see Venkata-Madhava 
on RV IX, 74,3) and ‘drinkable food’ or ‘drink’ (see Venkata- 
Madhava and Sayana on RV IX, 2, 2 ; 96, 3 ; 97, 27)5. They appear 
to have been inclined to derive the word from Npa ‘drink (pana-)’, 
(Pa. Dha. 1,950), although, with full recognition that sóma was 
“a drink’ but, at the same time, ‘a food (Gndhas-)’, too. In picking 
up the latter meaning as being the real one for every occurrence 


e "bas 


5, Itis a pity that Skanda is not yet available on this portion of RV. 
Probably, Venkata-MBdhava and after him, S&yana, who has copied from 
him to a large extent, both owed this interpretation, too, to Skanda, 
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of the word, PW seems to have welcomed the handy evidence of 
the said psa ‘eat (bhaksana-)’. 


There are, however, a few occurrences of this word that clearly 
indicate that when it is used in the objective relation to vac 
‘speak’, its proper sense is ‘praise’ or ‘song of praise’. Thus, RV 
IX, 2, 2 reads : 


aA JATA: | 


a nfa aA: az: i 


Soma is being pressed and poured, in a hundred streams, 
in the vat below, producing a loud and charming sound.  Padaa 
refers to this sound as a great song (psdérah) and urges Soma to 
sing it on (a vacyasva)® This verse (RV IX, 2, 2), in asking 


6. The test of interpretation of this and other similar texts, being 
cited hereafter, lies in hitting at the correct meaning of «*vacyd (cf., vacydte, 
RV 1,142, 4 etc. for the determination of accent). RV IX, 97, 2 speaks of 
Soma as a great poet who is singing sweet songs (mahgn kavir nivácanüni 
Sémsan) and urges him to sing on (vacyasva) RV IX, 103, 10 asks Soma 
to pour forth his song (à vacyasya) like a poet-singer (stoty-, vdhnir nd). 
It will be seen that RV is quite familiar with this meaning of the word 
váhni (cf. IIL, 1, 1: 6, 25-20; Ws VA 79: A V9 et VITE EDS 
82, 4). The Vedic usage records a number of occurrences of N*vacyd where this 
radical lends itself to be suitably rendered only by being taken in the 
sense of ‘speaking’ or ‘singing’ (e.g, in RV, iyám hi tvà mattr mádmáccha 
sujihva vacyáte, I,142 4; haàrdvah ...vacydmünah, III, 6,1: vacyántüm te 
váhnayah saptd-jihvah, lil, 6,2; indram matir hrdd à vacyámanáccha pátim 
st6ma-tasta jigati, ILI, 59,1; mdma... stémas caranti ...mdnasa vacyámanüh, 
X, 47,7; and in AV, vacyasva rebha vacyasva, XX, 127, 4. In all these cases, 
the textul and contextul position, reading the words kavit- ‘poet-singer’, 
kārú- ‘id. and véhni- ‘id. as well as matt- ‘hymn’ and stóma- ‘id.’ in 
syntactical contiguity and determinative relationship with y*vacyd, clearly 
points to the need of the said y*vacyd being connected with Nvac ‘speak’ 
rather than with yYva7ic ‘move’ as Skanda (e.g., on RV I, 46, 3), Venkata- 
Madhava, Süyana (e.g, on RV X, 2, 2), Grassmann, Griffith and others, 
without adducing any justification, have done. Geldner (see PG I, 2586.) 
has also supported the latter view in an incidental discussion. w"vacyd is 
found used as an active transitive verb in most of its occurrences and 


VIJ VIII (1970) 2 
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Soma to sing, should naturally be employing the word psáras- in 
the sense of ‘song’ that might be sung and not ‘food’ that could 
be taken in but not sung out. Moreover, as in the present case, 
if it m2ant ‘food’, the same could not lend itself to being sung 
by Soma, which was just a deific personification of that food 
itself. In fact, grammatically, a transitive construction like the 
present one could not permit the subject and the object to be 
distinct only in name, being otherwise, essentially identical. 


Similarly RV I, 75,1, in addressing Agni, says: 


gaa — Nu, 
Sub ARTHA | 
eal gga maf N 


Relish our most extensive hymn, 
Largest container of praise divine,” 


While taking oblations in Thy mouth. 


. as an active intransitive verbin only a few of them. It could be explained 
as an alternative form of vácas-> \vacasyad (cf. RVI,55,4; IX,99, 6 
for similar use of Vvacasyá, the latter occurrence, actually, speaking of 
i oma as ‘one who is singing songs’), arrived ct as follows: Avacasyá 
> Y 'aaéyá? V*vacyd. As another alternative  *vacyd might be said to 
have denominatively developed from the nominal stem (vvac>) *vacyd-, 
being, generally, an agent-formation and, rarely, an action-formation. As 
such, this nominal stem *yacyd- may have to be described, under the 
an structural scheme, as having been formed by adding the supple- 
Jasarikhyata-) krt- suffix *-yd to \vac ‘speak (paribhasama)', (Pa. 
). Panini has duly provided for a number of somewhat similar, 
ly accented, noun-formations (cf., Pa. III, 4, €8 for the agent- 
and III, 1, 107; 108 for the action-formations in question). In 
es, A*vacyd is not to be taken as a passive or reflexive 
either of vvac ‘speak’ or of Yvafic ‘move’. Obviously, 


ver extensively verbose a hymn might be, its 
d be only in direct proportion to the qualitative 
enuine-most praise which, when fully saturated 
hem with Therefore, the poet here, 


dm 4 z 
presence in his hymn of this most essential 
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Etymologically, /*psar ‘praise, sing’, which would, apparently, 
be postulated for the neuter action-noun psdras- ‘hymn, song’, 
is itself to be described as a composite root, constituted of 
two proto-radicals, to wit, (1) *bhrs- ‘praiseful, sweet’ and 
(2) *bhrdh- ‘speech’, the phonetic process involved being as follows: 
(*bhrs- >) * prás- + (*bhrdh- > *bhar >) *var- > *prásvar- > 


duly preserving the accent of its first member, devá-.  Venkata-Müdhava 
and Sayana, being familiar with only two meanings of psdras-, to wit, 
(1) ‘a drink’ or ‘a drink-food’ and (2) ‘splendour, manifestation (rupa-), and 
seeing that the hymn (vdcah) in question consisting, as it did, of words 
(vacanüni) only, could in no wise be described as consisting of either 
a food for the Gods or the splendour belonging to Them, were, apparently, 
at their wit's end to interpret the said word in any satisfactory manner. 
Of these two scholiasts, Venkata-Müdhava dismissed, outright, the familiar 
meaning, namely, 'a God' of the word devá- and took the latter in the 
purely adjectival but unfamiliar sense of ‘shining (dipta-), and made the 
same qualify his self-coined noun, viz., psa- ‘splendour, manifestation (rupa-)'. 
joining, at the end, -ra as a possessive suffix and, to his utter disadvantage, 
totally forgot in this bargain, to account for the presence of s between 
his said suffix -ra and the superlative suffix -tamap. Sāyaņa took the 
word devd-psaras- zs an upapada compound with its second component, 
namely, psdras- as an agent noun, derived from spr ‘please, strengthen 
(priti-balayoh), fancifully changing the same into vpsr, with the addition 
of the suffix -asun, forgetting that this suffix would form an action-noun 
rather than an agent-noun and, what was still worse, quite mindfully 
refusing to permit the actual bahuvrihi accent of the word to stand in 
his way. It is not evident why Skanda, whom both of them had frequently 
followed at other places, was ignored by them here. But it was, certainly, 
to their own disadvantage. for, he had fared better, anyway, in paraphrasing 
the word as dévasya agneh rupair atigayena vuktam, asesa(2atisayend)'gni-rupa- 
prahaéanam. He is so near the mark that one wishes tha: it had occurred 
to him that the meaning of prakasana- ‘description’, which he felt like 
reading from outside, could be directly conveyed here by the word psdras- 
itself. PW and, after it, other modern scholars, inclined to take: pséras- 
in the sense of ‘food’ have not explained how the word devd-psaras- with 
such renderings as Monier-Williams' ‘serving the Gods asa food’ and Griffith's 
“food to the Gods’ could be taken as an adjectival compound (bahuvrithi-) 
and how, if it was not that compound, it had preserved the accent which 
indicated that said compound Indeed, under their general interpretation, 
the word, in its relation to vdcas- as in the present təxt and, also, in its 
relation to Soma as in the texts being noticed below, could not but be a 
tatpurusa compound and not a bahuvrihi compound as, on the contrary, 
it actually is. For, vdcas- ‘hymn’ might be a substitute of the Gods’ real 
food, namely, Soma, but could not be ‘that something else which conld 


~ 
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*pdsvar-> *pásar- >*psdr> 4/*psar. The proto-radical *b/;rs- *praiseful, 


‘sweet’ is traceable, through regular phonetic processes, in a very 


large number of available cognates of psáras- ‘hymn, song’, in Indo- 
Aryan, Indo-Iranian and Indo-European, What follows is just an 
illustrative enumeration of some of them, beginning with three groups 
as selected, in order, from Nighantu I, 1! ; I, 14; HT, 16: aksáram;? 
anustüp, fk, káía, kaktt, ganéh, gabhirá, gambhird, galdá, gátha, 
gándharvi, gth, gaüh, gaurt, ganáh, ghdsah, vagnüh, $áci, $ábdah, sarah 
(rasah, rásah), sdrasyati,® suparnt, surya, svanáp, svárah, sváha (Nigh. 


provide Them with Their food’. Similarly, Soma, being itself Their real food, 
could not be said to be ‘that something else which gave Them Their food’. 
In sooth, it is the presence of the bahuvrihi compound itself that is a 
pointer to the really intended meaning, namely, ‘praise’ or ‘a hymn of 
praise’, of the neuter base psdras- when read in the context of «vac ‘sayings’ 
or ‘singing’ to please some one. 


8. Cf., Nigh. I, 11 where 57 Vedic words have been listed in the 
sense of 'vüc-. As contextually evident, most of these vocables have been 
actually employed in the sense of ‘song’, of course, in praise of the Gods. 
It is on this easily verifiable basis that, as relevant to our present purpose, 
only twenty-six out of the said Nighantu list of 57 words have been 
included in the illustrative enumeration, in the text above, of the cognates 
of psdras- ‘hymn, song’. The said 26 selected words are those which 
possess, as their initial sound or, when they begin with a labial (cf., 
yagnú), as their second scund, some variant of the final sibilant in our 
afore-said postulate *bhrs- ‘praiseful, sweet’ from which, as per phonetic 
process shown in the text above, the initial conjunct sound 'ps-' itself had 
developed. The remaining thirty-one words which have been left out there 
from the said Nighantu list of the words meaning ‘speech (vác-)' are those 
which may be described as having been derived from a particular composite roct, 
constituted cf two proto-radicals, to wit, (1( *bhrdh- 'praiseful, sweet’ (as against 
*bhrs- 'praiseful, sweet’ as postulated above forthe purposes of the aforesaid 
group of 26 words) and (2) *bhrdh 'speech'- or *bhrs- ‘speech’, as noticeable 
in certain cases, e.g., vác- and výśī, Practically, on similar grounds, sixteen 
verbs have been selected, for inclusion in the aforesaid illustrative list of 
cognates of psáras- 'hymn, song', out of the forty-four verbs in the sense 
of 'hymning, singing’ as listed in Nigh, III, 14 and ten out of the thirteen 
words in the sense of a ‘singer’ as listed in Nigh. IlI, 16. It is under- 
stood that those cognates, in the said illustrative enumeration in the text 
above, which do not begin with a sound which could be taken either as 
Mssyariant or a remnant of 'bhr in our aforesaid postulate "bhzs- ‘praiseful, 
sweet’, have dropped the same in the course of their phonetic development. 


Re... 
zy A neuter noun sáras- ‘hymn (vác) which, as recorded in 
Nighantu cited above, is found used independently as such and, also, as 
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11) ; krpanyáti, krpayáti, gáyati, gurdháyati, grnáti, chadáyate, chándati, 
paprksüh | (piprksáh), prechdti, rásati, $ámsati, $a$amünáp, sápati, 
stóbhati, stauti, svárati (Nigh. III, 14) ; kart, kirth, krpanyuh, gath, 
chdndah, surih, stamlh, stip (Nigh. Ili, 16) ; and including pásuras-,?? 
^/$ams, »/Slagh, $loka-, sáman-, ./stu, svára-, svard- (OIA); sura-, 
surilà-, ./sr(\)ahna (NIA) : Asraiddn, ./sraidan (Pres.) ; psalmus (Lat.) ; 
psalmos (later Lat., Gk.) ; salm, sealm (OE) ; sing, song, psalm (E). As 
can be seen from the actual usage of these words, they denote either 
‘praising, singing’ or ‘praise, song’ or ‘praiser, singer’ according 
to the context in which they are used, 


As already indicated by usin a previous study, the second 
proto-radical constituent of the aforesaid 4/*psar ‘praise, sing’, 
namely, *“bhrdh- ‘speech’, is represented by ./vrdh ‘speak (bhasana-)', 
(Pa. Dha, X, 2:0) and has undergone, down tbe ages, phonetic 
modifications which, through all possible permutations and combi- 
nations, are practically countless. 


In our above translation of the verse (RV J, 4!, 7), which is being 
principally discussed here, we have treated the word stóma- as an 
adjective, in the sense of ‘praiseful’, qualifying the word psáras 
which has been taken as a noun in the sense of a ‘song’. It is 
however, quite possible that, without materially affecting our find- 


the tasic element in sárasvati, is a further development of psdras- itself, 
the initial labial having just dropped in the phonetic process. 


10. Ct: W Wa sdb sgt A "ND UT 
ia 


mat Ta at a ar garter u 
(RV X, 29, 3) 


wherein it is said about the God Pusan that (no sooner) He catches (veda) 
(the sound of) the hymns (in His praise, than) He rushes (prusāyati) 
streaming forth (vfsa), so to say, like (ná) the $oma-juice (Induh) (pouring 
down, in thousand streams, in the vat below, bountifully,) to reach (abhi, á) 
(where His devotees are singing) their (nah) hymns (psúrah) and prayers 
(vrajdm). The neuter noun psúras-, used here as accusative singular, is, 
like: the word psdras- itself, a lineal descendant of the aforesaid *prásvar-, 
in the text above, through *prdsur- (>*pdsur- >*pstir-> w*psur). 


ll. Vishva Bandhu, ‘Vedic Textuo-Linguistic Studies, 4, VIJ 5 (1967) 
1-24 ; see esp. pp. 21-22. 
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ings as embodied in the above discussions, the word stóma- may be 
allowed to be taken as a concrete noun in its usually available 
sense of a ‘song’ or ‘hymn’ and, towards fitting in with this 
contextual change, the word psdras be taken as an abstract noun 
in the sense of ‘praise’ instead of being taken, as done above, as 
a concrete noun in the sense of a ‘song’ or ‘hymn’. In that case 
the two contiguous words, máhi psárah may be construed, together, 
as an adverbial adjunct to the verb radha@ma and their use in 
the neuter acc. sing. form may also be a pointer to their having 
to be construed as such, According to this view, the verse may be 
translated as under : 


How, friends, should we address our song 
To Mitra, Varuna and Aryaman, 


Towards performing pleasing praise of Them ? 


As willhave been noticed, the adjective máhi has been rendered 
in this translation as ‘pleasing’. It is to be connected, as such, 
with 4/^mah ‘please, delight? which is distinct from  4/mah 


"worship (puja-), (Pa. Dha. 1,731; X, 335) as well as from 
/*mah ‘vax, increase’, the latter itself being related to but 
not identical with \/marnh ‘increase, be full (vrddhi-, apyayana-y, (Pa. 
Dha. Y, 635; X, 267, respectively). Itself a phonetic development 
of ‘the proto-linguistic etymon *bhrdh- ‘joy, delight’, the said 
un-Paninian ./*mah is related, through its verbal as well as nominal 
formations, to its numerous cognates in the Indo-Aryan, Indo- 
Iranian and Indo-European languages. Only some of these cognates, 
all of which, in common, reserve and express the said basic idea 
of ‘joy, delight’, whether as such or as conducive to that, may 
just illustratively be listed as follows: jalasám, bhadra-, bhesajam, 
mahgala-, máyas, raj, w[raüj, /ran, nNram, rasa-, ./ruc (OIA); 
mela-, mauja-, mauja-mela- ( NIA); dava-, davia-, phaiz-, maza’-, 
_ masa- lazzata-, laziza-, haza- (Pers.); delectable, delight, feast, 


= Am — 12. As duly noticed and recorded by PW, GW and MW,  4*mah 

, ‘please, delight’ finds its use, both in its verbal forms as well as in its 

e T MM nominal forms, at various places in the Vedic texts (eg. E 

P165 13; O AA 6; VI, 15, 2; VIL, 32, 19; VS 

: XIX, 8; XXX, 19; 29; VSK XXI, 1, 7; XXXIV, 4, 1; 2). The presence 

bos radical in Classical Sanskrit is likewise vouched for by its derivative 
as ‘festival’ (Cf PW and MW), 
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festival, jest, jester, joker, jolly, jovial, joy, jubilate, jubilation, 
jubilee, like, rejoice (E). 


Verse 8 
( Text ) 


HI dl tard al Woda 
zfa adn WaWedH | 


a 


Gat gx a at ATA u 


(Translation) 
(Believe me Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman), 
To him, in speech, I won't respond, 
Who be reviling and cursing Ye ; 
To him alone will 1’ ver speak, 


Who may be praising Ye with chants, 


(Commentar y) 


In v. 7, the poet gave vent to his deep emotional anxiety to assure 
himself that the worshipful hymn (verses 1-5), which he had just 
sung, in praise of the Gods Mitra, Aryaman and Varuna, was also 
accompanied by the presense in him of sufficient devotional dedica- 
tion so that They might relish and accept the same. Hedid it in 
the form of a question which he posed to himself and his fellow- 
bards and seemed to have realised, in reply to that question, that 
the said Gods showered their favours on them alone who not only 
sang Theirsongs but also loved those who were devoted to Them 
and kept away from those who maligned themP. The v. 8, as 


13. The realisation which the poet concerned, namely, Kanva, son of 
Ghora, seemed to have arrived at asa voice from within, was, also, quite in 
keeping with the Vedic tradition approving the broad-based moral way of 
life which all true worshippers of the Gods were expected to follow, of course, in 
addition to the singing of Their songs and, likewise, disapproving the debased 
behaviour of the morally depraved and blasphemous persons whose pernicious 
company should be avoided at all costs. Thus, Vümadeva Gautama taught 
that the Gods befriended him alone who helped himself by his own endeavour (RV 
IV, 33, il). Similarly, the poet Medhütithi, son of Kanva, emphasised that 
happiness really was theirs who were active and kept alert and not of those 
who would only idle away their time (RV VIII, 2, 18). According to Svasti, 
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translated above, represents the sincere assurance which the poet 
was quite anxious to give to the Gods in this behalf. Accordingly, 
this verse isto beconstrued as being constituted of two sentences, 
the first of the two ending with the práti voce and the second 
sentence consisting of the rest of the verse. The first of these 
two sentences would, accordingly, represent the poet as referring to the 
god-hating (g'ndntam, $ápantam) type of people and averring that 
he always avoided them and never abused in reply to their absues 
(práti voce). Likewise, the second sentence would represent the poet 
as referring to the other type, to wit, those who praised (devayántam) 
the Gods (vah in c) with songs (sumnaih) and declaring that he 
always loved to be on speaking terms (4 vivase) with them alone. 


As rendered by Skanda, this verse made the poet submit to 
the Gods that he was exclusively Their (vah in a) own 'svabhutam) 
worshipper (devayántam?»devan icchantam, yastaram ityarthah) and 
that he hoped (āśāse) that he would neither (má) return injury 
(prativadhisam«práti voce) to one who was out to kill (ghnántam) 
him, nor (má) would he return curse (pratyakruksam< práti voce) 
to one who cursed (Sdpantam>akrosantam) him, and, also, that he 

1 would be or was already serving (4 vivase>paricareyam paricarami 
i va) Them (vah in c) with comforting services (sumnath>sukaih 
paricarnaih). According to Venkata-Madhava, the poet seemed to 
be teiling the said Gods that even when somebody either injured 
- (ghnántam) or cursed (Sápantam) him who was devoted (devayántam) 
pes to Them (vah in a), he did not return either the injury (pratihanmi- práti 
fa i voce) or the curse (pratiśapāmi< práti voce), apparently, because he 


"ue 


m of Atri, devotees of the Gods should learn from the sun and the moon the 
sson of regularity in life's journey and, also, associate with and follow in 
tbe example of those who were wise enough to teach them well and never did 
at was wrong (RV V, 51, 15). Bharadvaja,son of Brhaspati, was all praise 
orthesage who could givea right lead to the people indicating everything, 
as it was (RV VI, 54,1). Viávümitra, son of Gathin, praised his 
one who in the continuous and profuse flow of his learning could be 

erennial spring wbich was ever welling up in hundred streams 
e was always saturated with truth, thereby, beautifully 
dic ideal of a Guru (RV III, 26, 9). Several other rsis vehemently 
]ves "against those who indulged in running down and slandering 
33,8; 14; VI, Ros is 1) or Their devotees (RV III, 16, 5 ; 
IV, 4,15; V, 87,6; VIL 31, 5) and, also, invariably mentioned 
VU NE. k being one e a worst defects of dasyus, being men 
acter, pe bent upon harming (RV 1,174,2; V, 29, 10; 
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was intent only (eva) on serving (paricarami) Them (vah in c) 
towards (uddisya) giving Them all comforts (sukhani).  Sayama, 
however, would make the poet assure the said Gods that when some- 
body injured (hanti) or cursed (Sapati) him who was Their worshipper 
(vajamanam<devaydntam), he would not (md) report or reproduce 
(práti voce) to Them (vah ina) the said injury or the curse, but 
leave this matter to be dealt with (siksantyah), by Them alone 
(bhavadbhir eva) and he himself (aham tu) would keep serving (pari- 
carami) Them (vah in c) with ever rich offerings (dhanair eva). Grass- 
mann thought that the poet assured the said Gods that he would praise 
(práti voce) (before Them) the devout (devayántam) alone and not 
the murderer (ghnántam) nor the reviler (Sdpantam) and that he would 
seek favours (4 vivase) of Theirs (vah in c) through hymns 
(sumnaih). As understood by Griffith, the poet stated to the said 
Gods that he did not (má) point out (práti voce) to Them (vah in a) 
a man who struck (ghaántam) or reviled (sápantam) the pious 
(devaydntam) and that he called (vivase) Them (vah inc) nigh (4) 
with hymns (sumnaih) only (if). Geldner faithfully followed Sayana 
in a and b, but differed a bit in c by taking sumná- inthe sense 
of ‘friendliness (Freundlichkeit and á vivase in that of ‘winning 
over (gewinnen)’. 


In his Yaska's Nirukta, Vol. I (IIT, 16; pp. 495-96), Rajavade, 
apparently, ploughed his lonely furrow by visualizing the poet as 
saying that he would not revile (práti voce) a hater of the gods 
(adevayántam) who was given to striking (ghndntam at Their images) 
and cursing (Sdpantam) Them (vah in a) and that he would do nothing 
else but propitiate (d vivasa it) Them (vah in c) with his prayers 
(sumnath). 


Thus, Skanda, Venkata-Madhava, Sayana, Griffith and Geldner 
agreed in construing a and b as one sentence, separating the god- 
devoted class from the god-hating blasphemers who indulged in harming 
and reviling the pious ones. Further, they took the former class 
particularly, the poet himself who, apparently, belonged to the same, 
as desisting, expressly or by implication, from paying the latter 
class in their own coin as well as complaining, in that behalf, to 
the Gods lest they should have to befoul their tongue by reproducing 
the abuses in question, Grassmann divided a and b, practically, into 
two sentences. In one of these the poet told the Gods that he would 
commend to Them the godly alone and, in the other, that he would 
not commend to Them the ungodly one. In Rajavade’s construction 
VIJ VIII (970) 3 
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of a and b as one sentence, the poet, so to say, reported to the 
Gods that he saved his tongue from getting polluted by refraining 
from reviling the god-hater who reviled the Gods or broke Their 
images. Generally speaking, while these authors differed among 
themselves in construing a and b as a single sentence or as two 
sentences, all of them agreed in taking c as a separate sentence. 
As evident from our above translation and syntactical explanation, 
we have preferred making the entire verse divisible into two sentences 
so that it could thereby concord, contextually, with the main hymn, 
viz., verses 1-6, on the one hand aud the verses 7 and 9, between 
which it comes, on the other. 


a, The negative particle ;nd in pada a is repeated to emphasise 
the firmness of the poet’s resolve, as indicated in our above 
translation, to avoid, at all costs, the company of those of 
impure speech, 


yah is the enclitic substitute for yugmün, being the accusative 
plural of the 2nd pers, pronoun yusmád- (cf., Pa. VIII, i, 21). It 
refers to the three Gods, namely, Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman as 
already invoked in a generic way, in the rca comprising the verses 
4-6, by Their common epithet of Adityd-. In a, it is governed by 
the two present participles ghnd(n)t- and sdpa(n)t- as their common 
object and, in c, it is governed, likewise, by the present participle 
devayá(n)t- as read in b, All the seven authors, as cited above towards 
presenting a comparative view of how eacb of them had rendered 
this verse in keeping with bis respective syntactical construction of it, 
agree with us in making vah in a as well as in c stand for the 
said three Gods. Further, among themselves, they are agreed 
on making vah, in c, the object of the verb a  vivase 
and not, like us, that of the present participle déevayá(n)t-. 
Sayana and, after him, Grassmann, Griffith and Geldner made vah in a 
a dative of report, being equivalent to yusmabhyam, objectively 
connected with the verb práti voce. Skanda understood it as equivalent 
to yusmakam, being a genitive of possession, linking devaydntam 
with the said three Gods. Venkata-Madhava made it an accusative 
` plural, being equivalent to yusman and objectively governed by the 
‘present participle devayd(n)i-. Rajwade, while agreeing with Venkata- 
Madhava in understanding it as an accusative plural and paraphrasing 
it as yusman made it the object of both the present participles 
ghnd(n)t- and íápa(n)t-. 
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i Our translation of the accusative singular form ghnántam 
implies that its base, to wit, ghnuá(m)t- is derived from V*ghan ‘revile 


which is differeni from the Paninian ./gh(h)an ‘kill, move (himsa-gat- 
yoh) (Pa-Dha, IY, 2). In the first place, the very nature of the context 
which is characterised by the description of a blasphemer (ghnántam, 
and Sápantant) as pitted against a worshipper (of the Gods) (devayántam) 
and, in the second place, the general precept as enunciated, in 
unmistakable terms, in the following v.9, to shed the company of 
the former of the two, namely, the blasphemer (duruktá-), in the 
third piace, the contiguous and  grammatically parallel occurrence 
of the accusative singular form $Sdpantam of the present parti- 
cipial base sdpa(n)f- from \/sdp ‘curse, swear (akrofey (Pa. Dha. 
I, 1025) and, in the fourth place, the employment of the single verb 
prdti voce ‘respond in speech to’ to match, in common, with the present 
participial forms of both the roots gh(h)an and sap should quite 
convincingly bring iato bold relief the cogency of the above postulation 
of ‘*reviling’ as the meaning of \/ghan in the present context. The 
poet hes already poured out, in the verses 1-6, his worshipful 
heart to the said three Gods and being anxious, as expressly stated 
by him, in the v.7, that They do accept and relish his said worship, 
he ushers in the present v. 8 to assure Them that, as he feels that 
They want him to do and, further as propounded by himself, in a 
general way, in the v. 9 c, he is implicitly following, in his conduct 
the practice, as universally followed by true devotees, of scrupulously 
keeping away from those who are blasphemers and always associating 
with those who are devoted to the Gods. The interpretation put on 
this word by Rajwade, namely, that ‘a killer of the gods’ meant an 
iconoclast who broke Their images, is, apparently, too fanciful and 
far-fetched to be acceptable and specially so, when there is hardly 
any corroborative evidence to show that image-worship was in vogue 
atthe time of the Rgveda. As indicated in our preceding note, 
we also, like Rajwade, construe vah in a as the common object of 
the two present participles ghnd(n)t- and sdpa(n)t-. Similarly, we 
share his puzzling difficulty in accepting, at its face value, the text 
which seemed to pose a ‘killer of the Gods who, being immortals 
(am£tüh), could not at all be killed by anybody. However, as evident 
from our above translation of the verse, we have sought to meet 
the said difficulty, quite differently, by making V gh(A)an, in this context, 
give, on textuo-linguistic grounds, the sense of ‘reviling’ in place of 
‘killing as much more commonly met with. Similarly, the way in 
which the aforesaid other scholiasts and translators have 
construed devayántam as the object of ghndntam and connected 
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yah in a either datively, with práti voce or, objectively, with 
devayántam does not at all seem to be relevant to the point 
at issue, For, the poet just wanted to redouble the effect of 
his hymn by assuring the Gods that he was Their sincere devotee 
and, as such, he had nothing to do with those who reviled Them. 
He thought that the Gods divided men into two distinct classes, to 
wit, Their true worshippers and vulgar revilers and, as categorically 
expressed by the poet himself in v. 9c, They wanted every true 
worshipper of Theirs not to have any liking (sprhayet) for any- 
body who indulged in vulgar speech (duruktáya), obviously, against 
Them. Against this circumstantial background, the poet would not 
at all be serving his said purpose if he only told the Gods, as 
our said previous authors thought he did, that, when the blasphemers 
reviled and cursed bim, 'he neither retorted to them nor reported 
against them to the Gods, but kept himself busy all the while in 
singing Their songs for which there was hardly any occasion as he 
had already accomplished the same in the foregoing hymn proper 
(verses 1-6). From amongstour said previous authors, Skanda and 
Venkata-Madhava, in their anxiety to make the verb práti voce 
mean ‘repaying in the same coin’, had to thank themselves alone 
for becoming compelled to paraphrase the said verb prá/i voce, in 
the same breath, both as prativadhisam (Skanda) and pratihanmi 
(Venkata-Madhava) on the one hand, and pratyakruksam (Skanda) 
and pratisapami (Venkata-Madhava) on the other. Obviously, if 
they could have just bethought themselves of the possibility that 
the ./gh(h)an, besides its generally accepted sense of ‘killing’, could 
also mean ‘reviling’, if contextually warranted, as in the present. 


case, they would not have had to run -into this linguistic 
inconsistancy.!4 


aM. The above contextually warranted vgh(h)an ‘revile’ was a phonetically 
abbreviated denominative verb that had developed from the tertiary proto- 
linguistic composite nominal base *s(>gh)vdr-man- ‘curse, i.e., that which 


consisted of impure (*sydr-) speech (*mdn-)’. The developmental process 
E the first adjectival component, viz., *svar ‘impure’, was as follows: *bhis- 
kt > gh var- > *s(>gh)vdr-. The second nominal component, 


E N ‘speech’ was derived from ¥*man ‘speak’ being a phonetic variant 
of Van, vran, Vvan, Vbhan, man,  vran and wvbhran, all in the sense of 
; *speaking (4abdarthah) (Pa.Dha. 1, 445-50, 452-53). The said first component, 

namely, ' %5(>gh)vdr- ‘impure’, along with its back-stages, to wit, *bhis(>gh)- 
var- < *bhre-, could be compared to a very large number of its more 
or less synonymic cognates, Indo-Aryan, Indo-Iranian and Indo-European, 
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The simultaneous employment, in the. $ "e Sentence, of both © A | 
the present participles, namely, ghnd(n)t- aad $ápa(m)- which, - 
as indicated above, are basically synonymic in the 'sense « of *reviliug; | 
cursing’ has the force of an iterative compound (amredita-Samasa) (cf., | 
Pa. VIII, 1, 4) emphasising fullness or excessiveness (vipsá-) or, may be | 
continuous repetition (nitya-). As such, it is comparable to the 
quite familiar usage in respect of a large number of synonymic 
doublets like the following, all of which signify excess of ‘foulness, 
dirtiness’ avaskara- (OIA); ava-java- (./holana or kahana), khari-khoti 
(./sunana), ganda-bala- (Xbakana), gali-gloca- (sjkarana), garda-u- 
gubara-, bura-bhala- (Jkahana), bhasa-cai-, mitti-ghatta-, vahi-tabahi 
(,/bakana), For illustrating the above-mentioned consolidated iterative 
singnificance of the two synonymic words of the present context, 
namely, ghndatam and $ápantam, which are used, separately, and not 
in the form of a regular doublet, a reference could be made to 
some other similar Vedic usages like the following: nidé ca vdktave 
‘to a *foul-speaker’? (RV VII, 31,5); r!ám ca satyám ca (RV X, 
190, 15; rtám satyám (AV. XII, 1, 1), rtam vadisyami. satyam 
vadisyami. tan mam avatu. tad vaktaram avatu...Tai.Up, I, 1, 1. 


Under Paninian enunciation, as generally followed so far, in 
respect of the conjugational forms of ./vac ‘speak’, práti voce is 
aorist indicative A. I per. sing. of pratinjvac ‘respond in speech, | 


- | 


including the following: Vagh ‘sin (MIV)', aghd- ‘impure, sin’, (avas)kara- 
‘faeces’, a\krus ‘curse, revile’, kardam- ‘mud, filth’, kalusa- ‘foul’, kalmasa- 
‘stain’, Vkuth ‘stink’, Vksip ‘revile’, khala- ‘bad person’, wgarh ‘reproach’, 
galana- ‘reviling’, gali- ‘abuse’, vgu(ū) ‘stool’, gud&(a)- ‘anus’, gütha- ‘faeces’, 
gomáya- ‘dung’, vghat(tt) ‘speak of malignantly’, ghana- ‘vulgar fellow’, 
bhas- ‘ashes’, bhasman-, 'id., bhrastd- ‘polluted’, bhrasta- ‘unchaste woman’ 
vdktu- ‘*foul speaker’, vis- ‘faeces’, vista- 'id.', Nap ‘curse’, düpa- ‘curse’ (OIA); : 
ganda- ‘dict’, gali- ‘abuses’, gālī-gloca- ‘abuses’, ghanda- 'blasphemer', ganda- 
‘anus’, gara- ‘dirty (sediment)’, gu(u)mha- ‘faeces’, guhu- ‘id’, gu-‘id.’, gcbara- 
‘dung’, goha- ‘id.’, cut(tt)a- ‘anus’, cuta- ‘id’, vhakana ‘abuse’, bakavasa- ‘abuses’, 
bhasa- cüi- ‘refuse’, bhitta- jana ‘be polluted’, bhittand- ‘being polluted’, | 
bharista- ‘polluted’, vhagana ‘stool’ (NIA); khraba- ‘impure, bad’, gandagi- 
‘filth’, gandah- ‘filthy’, garda- ‘dust’, gunaha- ‘crime’, gubüra- “dust storm’, 
glazata- ‘filthy’, galiza- ‘filth’, galta- ‘wrong’ (Pers.); calumnia-, wcarpere 
gutta-, scurra-, scurrilis- (L); calumny, carp, crime-, wcurse, garbage-, 
gutter-, scurril(e)-, scurrilous-, sewage-, sewer-, sin-, soil-, Pain 
stool-, sully-, swear (E). ES £e. NN 

ef 


f 


s 
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be on speaking terms with’. This form is said to have been arrived 
at by infixing u(m) in Ajvac (Pa. VII, 4, 20).° 


Rajwade, thinking that there wasa retro-assimilative (purvarupa- 
ekàdesa) sandhi!$ between práti voce and devayántam, split up the 
same as °ce ade° This was, however, incorrect. For, otherwise, 
through sandhi accent," the text should have read as (°ce+ 
*ddeyayantam>) °cé* 'devayantam and not °ce devayántam as it 
actually reads. Therefore, the reading *ddevayantam coupled with 
its rendering as ‘a hater of the Gods’ and its construction as the 
subject of the present participles ghnd(n)t- and sdpa(n)i-, which 
he obviously sponsored, was simply unwarranted. 


The word devaydntam in the verse is acc, sing, of the masculine 
present participial stem devayd(n)t- which, as translated above, is 
taken by us in the sense of ‘one who praises. However, Yaska, 
in paraphrasing devayántah (RV III, 8,1) as ‘devan kamayamanah 


15. It, however, seems that a relevant comparative study instituted 
at the pre-historic Indo-European level would vouch for 4*voc being pos- 
tulated as a separate synonymic radical (cf, e.g, L vvocare ‘call’, OF 
( >ME, ) vo(u)cher 'id., E vocal, vocative, ¥vouch etc. ). Accordingly, at 
the Old Indo-Aryan level, it could as well be described as a defective 
radical which was employed only as a substitute for «vac in the aorist conju- 
ation of the latter. As such, it could better be added, in a supplementary 
way (upasamibhyüna-), to the list, as already enunciated, of certain other 
similar radical substitutes like wpib, wjighr, xdham, wtistha etc. to be 
employed in place of certain other roots like pa, ghra, dhma, stha etc. in 
particular conjugational forms of the latter (Pa. VII, 3, 78). ~*voc was derived 
at the proto-linguistic level as follows: ( *bhr- >) vfdh- ‘speech’ (cf., Pa. 
Dha. X, 250), > *vrdhmasd- ‘id.’ > *vra(dma>)rva(sa> cá- > *vra(dma > rva 
>)vva(sa > )cd- > ("vra >) vavacd- > "(vau >) vocd- > V*voc. It may 
just as well be indicated here that OLA bru ‘speak’, vru ‘id’, vlok ‘id.’ and 
vivvoka- (also vibboka- and bibboka-) ‘absense of speaking (marking haughty 
indifference)’, Gk, vlego ‘speak’, and logos- ‘word’ along with a very large 
number of their other all-level cognates, owe their origin to the same 
aforesaid base ( *bhr >) vrdh- ‘speech’. Accordingly, it has to be pointed 
out that our y*voc is a lineal descendent of v(*bhr>)vrdh ‘speak’ and not 
of N(9bhr» vr ) vac ‘speak/ reproach’ (cf., Pa. 11,4, 53/ Pa.Dha.It, 53; 
X, 310). 


16 Cf., Pa. VII, 1, 109. 


17. Cf., Pa. VIII, 2, 5; 
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(longing for the Gods)’, (Nir. VIII, 18), apparently, understood 
devayá(n)- as the present participial (sa/rauta-) stem from the 
secondary X/devayá, the latter being made up of the nominal stem 
devá- ‘God’ and the agential suffix -yá in the sense of ‘longing 
for. The Indian as well as foreign Vedic commentators, translators 
and exegetists from Skanda downwards have generally accepted 
this analysis of devayd(n)t-. Accordingly, they have understood the 
relevant secondary radical, viz., ./devayd asa denominative develop- 
ment from devá- with the addition of the said agential suffix -yá 
in the sense of ‘longing for’ co-relating the latter with the Paninian 
desiderative suffix -kyac (Pd. MI, 1, 8) and explaining the absense 
of the change of deva? >devi° as prescribed in Pā. VII, 4, 33 and 
also, that of deva? > deva? as prescribed in Pa. VII, 4,25 by the 
bar which had been laid in Pa. VII, 4,35 on these changes in the 
corresponding Vedic usage. 


A close study of the several occurrences, in Rgveda, of the 
present participial stem devayd(n)t-, has, however, brought out 
three distinct stages in its syntactic and semantic Jevelopment. 
The first is where, as in the sentence (he) A$vina(au), aydvah yuvám 
stómebhir devaydatah havyd (au) yuvám abhi slókam asravdyantah 
iva aàyávah (—gatimantah bhavanti, RV I, 139, 3), the stem devayd(n)t-, 
though adjectival in form, continues to maintain its verbal 
potential intact and, consequently, governs a noun or a pronoun, as 
the case may be, as its object, The second stage is where, as in 
the sentence vah devayántam sumnair id d vivase in our verse, viz., 
RV 1, 4i, 8, and, also, in the sentence (he) váaaspate, (rtvt jah) 
adhvaré tvám devayántah (tvám) daivyena mádhuna  aiijánti (RV III, 
8, 1) this stem behaves formally asa substantive, but still continues 
. to maintain its verbal potential intact and, consequently, to govern a 
noun or a pronoun, as the case my be, as its object. The third 
stage is where, as in the sentence (he agne, tyám) devayaté (tvám) 
devána yaja ( RY 1,15,12; III, 10, 7) and, also, in the sentence 
(he indra, tvám) devayaté tvám vásu vánişthah (bhavasi, RV VII, 18, 1), 
the stem assumes full nominal value and its verbal potential 
ceases to govern, expressly, a noun or a pronoun, as the case may 
be, as its object. 


In RV I, 1, 2, the poet Madhuccandas, son of Vi$vamitra, 
speaks of Agni as being worshipped by the new ‘sis, of course, 
inclusive of himself, exactly, as He had been worshipped by the 
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former generations of poets and expresses the hope that He would 
bring the other Gods to where he was ready to offer, through Him, 
his oblations to Them, evidently, because He had been carrying on 
this divine function of His for the benefit of the said former 
generations of poets. Likewise, in RV VII, 18,1, the poet Vasistha, 
son of Mitra-Varuna, reminding Indra that He had favoured, with 
all kinds of bounties, his forefathers (pitérah) who had been His 
hymners (jaritdrah), expressed his faith in His being the greatest 
granter of wealth to him, also, who wasa similar hymner (devayaté) 
of His. While, in the former of these two rks, to wit, RY I,” 
1,2, the members of both the generations, past as well as present, 
of hymners have been mentioned, alike, as fsis, in the latter rk, 
to wit, RV VII, 18, 1, all the members of the previous 
generation of hymners have been given the common appellation 
of jarit?-, the single hymner, being Vasistha, who alone is apparently 
concerned here, is referred to as devayd(n)t-. Thus, a comparison of 
these two verses indicates that, in the matter of their significance 
in the context of singing hymns, as each of the three words, 
namely, fsi, jaritt and devayd(n)t- meant a ‘singer’, they could be 
treated as synonyms. This view is further supported by the poets 
often referring to themselves, simply, by making the poet.sigaifving 
words like kārú-, jarit£- and stotí- denote the composite idea of 
‘the present poet’, that is to say, ‘I’ or ‘me’ etc. Thus, for 
instance, the nom. sing. forms kārúh, jaritá and stotá RV X, 75, 
1; L 38,5; 4, respectively, stand for ‘I’ and, likewise, the dat. 
sing. forms kardve, jaritré and stotré in RV MI, 33, 9: 1, 185,3; 
VI, 35, 1, respectively, stand for ‘me’ with reference to the 
respective poets as concerned. Exactly, on this pattern, the dat. 
sing. form of devayd(n)t-, viz., devayaté, as repeatedly read in the 
popular pada: deván devayaté yaja of RV I, 15,12: III, !0, 7; 
29,12; V,21, 1 means ‘for (me), the (present) poet’ with reference 
to each particular poet as concerned. That the stem devaya(n)t- 
signifies ‘a priest-poet? only and not ‘a priest-employing sacrificer 
(ydjamanay, as generally understood so far, alike, by the old 
commentators as well as modern interpreters, gets additional support 
from the contexts, represented by RV I, 124, 10, where, for instance, 
the poet andthe sacrificers concerned have beenclearly differentiated 


and the Goddess Usás is inyoked, to shine, bountiously, for both, to ü 
wit, for the sacrificers (maghdvadbhyah) as well as for the poet himself f 
(stotré). That the poet Sumitra, son of Vadhryaśva, speaks of himself 3 


in RV X, 69,8 as devayá(n)t- further makes it clear that what i 
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the latter stem signifies, whether as an adjective or as a noun, 
relates to ‘praising (the Gods)’ which is the exclusive function of the 
priest-poets and not that of the  priest-employing yajamünas, 
Similarly, in RV ilf, 5, 1 and III, 8,1 the functions of ‘kindling 
(samindhana-) of the sacrificial fire and 'besmearing (añjana-} of 
the sacrificial post (yupa-) respectively, which are performed 
by the priests only and not the yajamdnas, are ascribed to the 
devayantas. 


In view of what has been stated above the present participial 
(Satranta-) stem devayd(n)t- is to be described under the Paninian 
structural technique, as being related to the denominative radical 
devayá which developed from devá-, being an action-noun, derived 
in the sense of ‘praising (devana-) from ./div ‘praise (stuti-) (cf., Pa. 
Dha. IV, i) with the addition of the oxytonising suffix -ayac in 
the sense of ‘performing (tat karotyarthe) (cf. Pa, Dhà. X, sutras 
read between 383 and 384)'§ and not, as held by others, from the 
agent noun devá- ‘a God’ with the addition of the suffix -kyac in 
the sense of ‘desiring to appropriate’ (cf., Pa. III, 1, 8). 


While Skanda and  Venkata-Madbava, taking their cue from 
Nigh, Ul, 6, have rendered sumnaíh here as ‘with comforting services 
(sukhaih .paricaranaih) and ‘towards comforts (sukhani uddisya)’, 
of course, of the Gods, respectively, Sayana has understood the word 
in the sense of ‘riches (dhana-), possibly, i.e., ‘rich offerings’. 
PW understood the word sumnd- here in the sense of ‘prayer 
(Andacht, Gebet),as being an expression of devotion (Ausdruck der 
Zuneigung). Whereas Grassmann, Griffith and Rajavade have, 
practically, towed the line of PW in rendering this word here as ‘song 
(Leider), hymn and prayer’, respectively, Geldner has translated it 
as ‘friendliness (Freundlichkeit), thus, in effect, sticking to the 
basic rendering as given in PW. The natural semantic demand of 
the present context where the word sumnd- is used to signify an 
instrument of praise or invocation, obviously, points to the need 
of this word being taken in the sense of 'a song' and that, too, 
as a primary and not a secondary one as PW and its said 
followers had, apparently, taken it to be. A comparative study of 
similar contexts as represented, for instance, by RV I, 106, 4; 


18. The proposed suffix -ayac isto replace, in this context, the suffix -nic 
as provided for in the gama-sutras as under reference above. 


VIJ VIII (1970) 4 
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III, 3, 3; VI,15,7; 48, 12; VIII, 9, 2! iends further support 
to this view. Similarly, in RV 1,169, | where Indra is invoked 
to accept (vanusgva ) sumná (i.e. ^ni ), the word sumnd- primarily 
signifies a hymn as is indicated, clearly, by the use in, parallel 
contexts, of some of its synonyms. Thus, for instance, in AV I, 
3.2; 93,9; VII, 94,2; VIII, 7, 9 apposite forms of the same 
verb, to wit, n»an are employed for calling on the various Gods 
in question to accept and the accusative forms of the nominal 
stems gir-, dhi-, stóma- and háva-, all of which, as is well known, 
denote a ‘hymn’ or ‘prayer’, are used to signify the object to be 
accepted by Them. The use of the same adjective ‘most cherished 
(préstha-y, as qualifying sumnd- in RV I, 169, 1 and as qualifying 
sustuti- and námas- in RV IV, 43,1 and VII, 36, 5, respectively, 
might further strengthen the case for our above interpretation of 
the word sumná- in RV I, 169, 1. 


Sayana sought to derive the nominal stem sumná- from the 
prepositionally composite radical, suymnā ‘repetition ( abhyasa- y, 
without caring to show what the sense of ‘riches (dhana)’, as 
ascribed by him, to the word sumnd-, had to do with the sense of 
‘repetition’ or ‘reading (abhyasa-) of the 4Jmná (cf. Pa. Dha. I, 
954). PW also, like Sayana, looked upon sumná- as being a composite 
stem. 1t, however, treated its second component, viz., mná- in a 
way, indicative of its being derived from Nman ‘understand, think, 
feel’ (cf., jriama-, avabodhana- at Pa, Dha. IV, 70 ; VIN, 9), and 
not from ninna ‘utter’ (cf, MW under à nmna). It was on the 
basis of this derivation that PW mentioned the qualities like 
*benevolence (Wohlwollen), favour (Gunst), grace (Huld) and generosity 
(Gute), as representing the primary meaning of the word sumná- and 
the nouns like ‘invocation (Andacht) and prayer (Gebet) as represent- 
ing only the secondary or associative meaning thereof, being 
“expression of devotion (Ausdruck der Zuneigung) etc. While 
Grassmann, Ludwig, Griffith and Rajavade followed PW in giving 
this extended meaning of ‘prayer’ to the word sumnd- here, Geldner, 
as indicated above, still preferred. to stick to its said primary 
sense of ‘friendliness’. Obviously, he failed to detect the resulting 
incongruity, because the use of the plural number in the word sumnaih 
could be compatible only with some tangible expression of friend- 
liness and not with the abstract idea of the same. Walde-Pokorny, 
likewise, followed PW in taking this word in the sense of “benevolence 
(Wohlwollen)’ and deriving it from the same composite radical, viz., 
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suxjmna (man)? The Padapatha, however, reads sumnd- as a simple 
and not a composite base and this may, after all, be the correct 
position.?? 


The radical component vivas of the prepositionally composite | 
verb A vivas, as employed in our verse, is not read in Dhatupatha. | 
Nigh, III, 5 and Nir. II, 24 read it in the sense of ‘paricarana-’ 
which term, in the light of the Vedic occurrences of āyvivās 
(e.g, in RV VI, 52,17; 62, 5; 66, 11), is to be understood in 
the sense of ‘worship, doing honour to’ and not, as ordinarily 
done, in that of ‘attending on, serving’, Against the evidence of 
Padapütha which does not treat „/vivās as a  prepositionally 
composite verb, modern western scholars have generally taken it 
as a compound of the preposition vi and \/vas ‘shine’ or ‘dwell’. 
In the context of the present verse, as also, in that of its Vedic 
occurrences elsewhere, the  4/vivas does not seem to have the 
meaning either of 4/vas ‘dwell’ or of nvas ‘shine’. On the other 
hand, the meaning ‘address, speak to’ or ‘invoke’, as adopted in 
our translation, being, as indicated above, in essential agreement 
with the aforesaid rendering as proposed by  Nighantu and 
Nirukta, fits in everywhere. By taking the necessary cue from the | 
particular patternization as enunciated in Pa. VII, 4, 76-78 and i 
extending the jurisdiction of the phenomenon in question to the | 
first conjugation also where the radical stem ends in a, the verb vivas 
can be described as being the reduplicated (abhyasta-) form of 
y¥*vas ‘say, praise’, which is just a phonetic variant and not a 
wrong substitute, as MW throught, of the synonymic A/vas (Pa, 
Dha. IV, 57), both n/vāś and Vvās being ultimately connected with the 
familiar AJbhas (Pa. Dha, Y, 613) in the same sense. [i 


| 

! 

STEMS | 
19. Worterbuch der indogermanischen Grundsprache, cf., p. *264, s.v.3. men | 
‘think, become mentally inspired (denken, geistig erregt sein), where the stems 


máti- and matí- have been mentioned, obviously, as being cognate synonyms 
of the radical component mnd- of sumnd-. j 


20. Accordingly, the stem sumnd- may be said to have developed as 
follows: *bhfs- ‘song, praise' > *bhysvd(ra>)r > *prasvdr- (cf., Nsvr ‘speech, 
gabda-)’, (Pa. Dha. 1, 957) > *prasvdrm(a)na- > *psdram(a)na- > sáman- (cf., 
Gk., Lat. psalmos, E. psalm ; Pers. sna- ‘praise’)/ psurm(a)nd- > *surmnd- > 
sumnd- (cf., GK., Lat. humnos ‘hymn’). 
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Verse 9 
(Text) 


Wer fag guru, 
Rian at aa: | 
W gata xy d 


(Translation) 


One should shrink from him, indeed, 
Who, lucki'st though, be a foul-speaker ; 


Never should one cherish a liking for a foul-speaker. 


(Commentar y) 


The poet offered, in this verse, a general reassuring follow- 
up to the solemn affirmation as made by him, in the preceding 
verse, regarding his own behaviour as a true devotee of the Gods 
in question, namely, that be would never associate with those 
who blasphemed Them and would always be on speaking terms 
with those alone who sang Their songs, For this purpose, he made 
use, in a way, of what would be called a General Proposition, 
known to dialectics as samanya-éastra and to rhetoric as the 
arthantaranyasa figure of speech. Accordingly, he reassured himself, 
in a way, that every sensible person would follow the same 
course of action as he had setto himself, For,as the poet might 
have argued in his mind, if for the sake of filthy lucre, with 
which, at the most, a blasphemer, provided he happened to be 
a wealthy person, could help, to some extent, someone associated 
with the former (the blasphemery, the latter must not forget that, while 
he might be getting some money, he would surely be losing his 


soul itself by having to listen, in this bargain, to the former’s 
foul language, 


The word caiürah has been uniformly taken as the acc. 
pl. of the numeral stem catür- ‘four’ and, almost uniformly, 
made to stand for ‘the four dice (catúrah aksán) by Yaska and 
other writers, ancient as well as modern, who have written on or 
about this verse. In our above translation, however, we have 
preferred to understand this word as being an indirect (Jaksanika-) 
reference to the particular throw of dice, known as krtá- rather 
than take it in the alleged partially expressed (abhihita-) sense of 
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‘the four (dice). The said kriá- throw is characterised by the obverse 
fall of all the four dice as generally used in the game. Or, 
possibly, this word catúr- might refer to the same throw in 
another form of the game, played with a much bigger number 
of dice, when the dice thrown, obversely, should come out to 
be divisible by four. This all-obverse or quadri-multiple obverse 
throw would indicate the best luck to the thrower,? 


The present participle (fanajanta-) dádamana- ‘holding’ is from 
the non-Paninian a/dad ‘hold’, being a phonetic variant of n/dadh ‘hold’ 
(Pa. Dha, I, 8). RV IV, 26, 6 in referring to the divine hawk 
(§yena-) as holding (dádamüna-) Soma (amśú), also, uses the same 
s/dad *hold^.?? The ‘holding’ in our verse, however, has the 
sense of ‘possession’ or ‘control’, of course, of the said particular 
cast of dice, and, hence, of ‘the title to what this possession or 
control is bound to lead to, to wit, wealth etc.’ as generally 
conveyed by the term ‘good fortune’. 


caturah dádamüna-, in the present context as already dis- 
cussed, means, as adopted in the above translation, ‘one who 
has on him a perfect smile of good fortune’. This figurative 
idiomatic expression, obviously, owes its origin to the game of 
dice, but the said game, as such, does not appear to be referred 
to here in an expressed manner (abhidha-). 


The view that this phrase cathrah dddamana- meant ‘a gambler 
(kitavá-y, in a partially expressed manner (abhidha.-) which might 
have been implicit in Nigh. III, 13 was first stated, explicitly, 
by Yaska (Nir. III, 16). It has since been accepted, more or 
less, by almost all later writers who have treated the present 


21. Compare the NIA idioms ‘sīdhā parana’ and 'ulta parana’ which, 
literally, mean ‘to fall obversely’ and ‘to fall reversely' but convey the sense 
of ‘being favourable’ and ‘being unfavourable’, respectively. Apparently, 
these idicms sprang from the meanings attached to the obverse and reverse casts, 


xespectively, of dice. 


22. Compare Pa. Dha. III, 10 which refers to the use of Ndha ‘hold’ in the 
sense of «dà ‘give’ as well, indicating this phonetic variation in the opposite 
direction, i.e., d>dh. Also, compare Yaska (Nir. II, 2) dando dadater dharayati- 

harmanah ; akruro dadate manim ity abhibhasante. 
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verse in any connection.’ But it will be observed that a gambler 
‘throws’ and does not ‘hold’ the dice. He, however, can ‘hold’ 
what the dice might have favoured him with. So, the phrase 
would refer rather to the situation of the dice having already 
not only been cast but won, too, As already indicated above, 
it only figuratively speaks of an affluent person as ‘one who had 
scored the fours (krid-).24 Such a person would not ordinarily 
merit being avoided or shunned by those around him unless he was 
a misbehaved person. Yaska knew that the context contained a forceful 
ban on association with a blasphemous person as is evident 


— 


23. See, however, Rajavade (Yaska's Nirukta, Poona, 1940, Vol. I, p. 496) 
who compared the present context with the one in RV IX, 33,6 to support his 
view that this phrase catírah dádamüna- might mean ‘one who gives away 
the four oceans of wealth’. Asreferred to by Griffithin a footnote to his 
translation of the present verse, Benfey, Ludwig and Bergaigne, likewise, 
favoured some other different interpretations of the phrase catitrah dáda mana. 
Thus, according to  Benfey, ‘the holding of the four dice’ symbolised the 
divine controlof human destiny, Ludwig maintained that there was no reference 
to dice, either of gambling or destiny and that ‘the four (cattirah)’ were 
Varuna, Mitra, Bhaga and Aryaman.  Bergaigne (La Religion Vedique, III, 158) 
thought that ‘the four (cattrah) stood forthe'nooses (pasah)’ of Varuna and 
not ‘the dice (pasah)’ of gambling. 


24. Compare Yaska who rendered dddamanat as dharayatah which meant 

‘from one who holds’ and not ‘from one who throws’. Keith and Oldenberg 
saw the hurdle in the way of this interpretation and attempted to overcome 
the same in their own way, theformer by taking vdad to mean ‘attempting 
to throw’ (see JRAS, 1908, p. 826, fn.1) and the latter by reading here a 

a reference to somebody else ?who ‘holds’ the dice for throwing them on 
behalf of a gambler (see RV Notes). But the difficulty seems to have persisted 
because neither the one thought any need of explaining how vdad could 
be made to yield the sense of ‘attempting to throw’ nor the other bothered 
to see what indication there was, if any, of there having existed ‘a holder 
of dice’ as distinct from ‘a player of dice’. Moreover, it is to be pointed 
out that neither Yaska’s ‘dicer’ nor Oldenberg’s imagined ‘dice-holder’ could 
be properly described as ‘holding the fours’ till it had been determined after 
the actual throw that it was that particular throw which was known as 
krtd-, with the number ‘four’ being supreme in it. Thus, out of the two 
parties tothe game, that one alone could be said to be ‘holding the fours’ 
whom the dice themselyes had favoured with that enviable position. Compare 

` RV X, 34,6 where the dice (aksasah) are described as holding, that is to say, 
having control over (Z dádhatah) their own all-win falls (krténi) for favouring 
therewith the adversary of the gambler (pratidivne), apparently, to undo the 
latter who, erstwhile, had enthusiastically entered the gambling den. in full 
confidence that he would come out victorious. This favour on the part of the 


" 
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from his paraphrase of pada b, evam eva duruktad bibhiyat.?9 
Therefore, probably, taking his cue from RV X, 34, 13 (aksair 
ma divyah) and other like texts which speak ill of dicing, he 
thought that a ‘gambler (kitavá- would be a suitable meaning 
for caturah dádamana- in the present context, obviously, overlooking 
that a ‘gambler (kitavd-)’ as such could not always be, as has been 
shown above, a ‘holder of the fours’ in the real sense of the 
phrase. But impelled by the force of the Nighantu tradition that 
cid here was particle of comparison, he was in no mood to 
wait and see if some other meaning of this particle might the 
better connect padas a and b to each other and give that force 
to their meaning which the context so much needed. 


The word nídhaütoh. being the abl. sing. of the agent- 
noun “nidha@tu- ‘reviler, blasphemer' bids fair to be the pivotal 
word in the present verse. For, around it revolves the 
conclusion, as sought to be arrived at, in v.9, in general 


dice is expressly stated in terms strikingly parallel to those of the present passage, 
avdha ‘hold’, as said there in reference to the dice, being most appropriately 
represented by Vdad, in the same sense, as said here in respect of one whom, 
apparently, the dice had favoured with’ their own all-win falls (Ertzni). 
It may be added here that Geldner’s reference (see his RV-Tramns., in. to 
I, 41,9) to AV VII, 50, 2 (antar-hastdm krtdm mdma), also, does not support 
the view that catúrak dddamana could be said of a gambler when he has 
not yet actually scored the krta- throw. This might become clear from a 
comparison with the verses 8 and 9 of AV VII, 50 itself where krtd-, being 
the most cherished result of dicing is referred to as already held in the hand 
(hdste...zhitah) and, as such, must, obviously, be distinct from the action of 
mere 'holding' of dice in the hand before their actual throw. 


25. Apparently, Yüska has used the word durukta- in his paraphrase 
of pada b as an agent-noun, meaning ‘one who speaks, foully’ and, corres- 
pondingly, understood the word duruktd-. as read in vada c, also, like that 
(cf., RV VIII, 2, 18 where svapnd-, an agent-noun, is, likewise, related to 
Nsprh ‘like’, objectively). As such, duruktd- will be taken as a tatpurusa compound 
which maintains, intact, the accent of its oxytone second component (cf., Pa. VI, 
2,139; 144). Skanda and Durga have taken duruktd- as anaction-noun which, 
however, is to their disadvantage. For, proper comparison, if wanted, could 
be between ‘a gambler’ on the one side, and 'areviler' and notthe ‘the action 
of reviling’, on the other. Also, these writers as wellas the Western scholars, 
who have followed them, have construed vsprh ‘desire’ in the sense ‘desire 
to speak' which is unwarranted, because this verb refers, objectively, to a 
person or thing that the speaker is anxious to have or appropriate, obviously, 
from outside himself and not from within himself 
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terms, of the topic commenced in v. 7 and brought to a head 
in v. 8, namely, that the best way to please the Gods with 
hymns in their honour would be not only to go on singing the 
said hymns with intense fervour and unflinching devotion but, 
also, to reflect our sincerity, in this behalf, by avoiding the company 
of those who blasphemed the Gods and by closely associating 
ourselves with those alone who were devoted to Them, Thus 
taken, the nominal stem *nídhatu- is derived from »j*nidh ‘revile 
which, barring the familiar phonetic variation dh>d, is identical 
with mid (Pa. Dha. I, 896) and cognatively related to 4/nind 
(ibid., 66) and ned (ibid., 897), all of these roots also, being in 
the sense of ‘reviling’*® Under tne Paninian morphological plan, 
the stem *nídhatu- would be formed, in the sense of ‘agent’, with the 
suffix -*atu with the indicatories (anubandhas) k and either n or p (i.e., 
-katun or -katup) to explain the retention of the original low grade 
of the vowel in ni and, also, the incidence of the accent on ‘the 
same vowel, In this way, it becomes an extended cognate synonym 
of níd- ‘reviler’, the object of so much despise in RV.? 


The Padapatha treats the word as a prepositional compound 
(ni-dha*), probably, with the abl. inf. (/dha + —tosum>) dhato(s>)h 
(cf., Pa. MI, 4, 16) as its second component and with accent on 
the first component, to wit, the preposition ni (cf. Pa. VI, 
2, 50). Almost all the scholars, ancient as well as modern, who 
have dealt with this verse in the course of their translation of 
either the Rgveda or the Nirukta, have followed the Padapatha 
in taking the word ni-dhatoh as -a prepositional compound 
(gati-samasa-), Further, while Bohtlingk (BW), Grassmann (GW) and 
Oldenberg (RN), also, agree with the Padapatha in taking the 
second component, namely, dhátos as an abl. inf., Skanda, Venkata- 
Madhava, Durga, Devaraja Yajvan and Sayana differ from the 
Same in taking the said second component as the abl sing. of the 
action-noun dhdtu- ‘placement’, and not as being the abl, inf., to 
wit, dhátos which is an indeclinable (cf., Pa. I,1, 40). This is 
evident from the use of the word nidhanat by Skanda, Venkata- 
Madhava, Durga, and Devaraja Yajvan and of the word nipata- 


— 


26, Cf., Vishva Bandhu: A Vedic Word Concordance (Hoshiarpur, 1956), 
Vol. I, p. 1807, fn. (e). 


27, Gf. eg. RV I, 122, 65 11,94, 15; IV, 4,15; VII, 31,5; IX, 79, 5. 
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(-paryantam) by Sayana in paraphrasing the word nidha@toh. Sayana 
has even expressly stated tbat the said action-noun dhátu- is formed 
by adding the krt- suffix -tun (Unadi Y, 70) to /dha ‘place’. But, 
as he has quite seen it himself, his proposed derivation would 
require the incidence of the normal gati-samüsa accent on the radical 
syllable °dhä° (cf., Pa. VI, 2, 139) and rule out the possibility of 
the same falling on the immediately preceding  prepositional 
component ni?(cf., Pa. VI, 2, 50). So, he has wisely admitted that 
the initial accent, as actually found in  ní-dha?, is irregular 
(vyatyayenadyudattatvam). Dayananda and Brahmamuni,? who have 
taken the krt- suffix -iu in its agent-sense seem to have missed 
noticing the said accentual hurdle, which equally lay in their way 
also. Of the above-mentioned three modern authors, Grassmann has 
brought about a rather confusing situation by arriving at the infinitive 
formation ^dhàtos, which is indeclinable (cf., op. cit., Pa. 1, 1, 40), 
through the combination of his postulated inf, base ?dhatu-, with 
the declensional abl. suffix -as. Rajavade's suggestion that towards 
remedying the metrical defect in b, the word nidhdtoh should be 
replaced by the word nidhd-pateh need not be seriously considered, 
For, not to say anything of the unwarranted sense of ‘wealth’ as 
ascribed by him to the word nidAá-, which even in its familiar sense 
of ‘snare (pūśa-}, has not the least bearing on the present context.*9 


Nigh. Il, 13 has mentioned the word cid, in the present 
context, as a ‘particle of comparison (upamd-)’ but the above 
contextual construction shows that it should rather be taken as 
an adverbial particle in the sense of api 'even though, although' 
or ‘notwithstanding that’. 


á in pada b is a particle of emphasis and affirmation 
(avadharana-) as Yaska has correctly taken it (Nir. III, 16) in 
paraphrasing it by eva. Therefore, it is not to be taken as 


28. Nirukta-Sarimargah, Ajmer, 1966. 
29. Yaska’s Nirukta, Poona, 1940, Vol. I, p. 495. 


30. Compare, for similar and other uses of this particle, Yaska I, 4, acaryas 
cid etc. 


VIJ VIII (1970) 4a 
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an ablative-bound adnominal preposition (karma-pravacaniya, Paà 
I, 4, 89 ; II, 1, 13) as all other writers concerned, ancient as well as 
modern have apparently done. Indeed, the metrical deficiency in pada 
b, as already referred to above, might suggest that this 4 might 
have been a phonetic development from the emphatic particle 
áha through *da,5! 


It is passing strange and rather unfortunate that what amounted 
to Yaska’s miraculous contribution to the interpretation of the 
present verse has remained unnoticed and, therefore, not utilized 
so far. For, as has been remarked above, evam eva duruktad 
bibhiyat is, really, his paraphrase of Pada b and has not been 
added from outside the text as Skanda and other later writers 
concerned wrongly thought it to bave been doneso. The sentence- 
structure demands that if pada a contained, as Yaska believed that 
it did, the mention of the object of comparison (upamàna-), namely, 
a dicer (kitavá-), pada b must complete the simile by mentioning, 
‘the object to be compared (upameya-), namely, a blasphemer 
(durukta-). Yaska's heading his paraphrase of pada b, and not 
pada c, with evam ‘so’ conclusively indicates that, according to 
him, pada a constituted the ‘as-wing’ and pada b the ‘so-wing’ 
of the simile in question and that the pada c just generalized 
the teaching contained in pada b. In fact, if he had intended 
to take nidhatoh as abl. inf. or abl, sing. of the action-noun 
(niNdhaz) ni-dhatu- as almost all later writers concerned, Skanda 
downwards, have done, he, too, like them must have construed 
á as an adnominal preposition governing the following ablative 
form and not paraphrased it, as he has done, by eva, thus making 
it ‘a particle of emphasis and affirmation (avadhürama-). Also, 
in that case, he could not but have given, as the said writers 
have done, a separate paraphrase of the word nidhatoh. It is 
possible that Yaska's Vedic text might have read nídātoh and not 
nidhatoh and that, therefore, he might have considered the derivation 
of the base *nidatu- from nid ‘abuse’ to be too obvious to 
need any further treatment than to paraphrase it by the word 
durukta- which, according to him must have been an agent-noun 
and not an action-noun as the said later writers have wrongly 


31. Cf. Nir. I, 5 where dha is mentioned as a particle of *emphatic 


determination (vinigraharthiya)'. 
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taken it to be. This would mean that the unfamiliar variant 
reading nídha^ in place of the familiar reading *nida° might have 
misled Skanda and other writers, who followed him, into wrongly 
connecting this word with ni«dha ‘deposit, place’ which, to say 
the least, could in no way be made to yield their intended sense 
of ‘throwing’ or ‘casting’.*? 


Undoubtedly, the age-old tradition which, in all likelihood, 
originated with Yaska in respect of the word caturah in this 
verse being parsed as acc. plu. of the numeral stem cathr- and 
understood, elliptically, in the sense of the ‘four dice (ca? aksan)’, 
immensely redounds to his credit for extreme boldness and imaginative 
fertility and, more so, as it may be said to have stood the test 
of time in that, down the past twenty-five centuries or more of 
the Vedic studies having been in vogue, practically, every subsequent 
writer, as concerned in this behalf, has seen wisdom to lie in 
bowing his head to it in silent acquiescence. 


In our above translation, we, also, have practically followed 
Yaska in equating ‘the four (caturah)’, in the first instance, with 
the four dice (ca? aksan)’ and, only afterwards, figuratively arrived, first, 
at the sense of ‘the particular luckiest quadruple throw of the dice 
(krtá-y and, then, generalized the same into the sense of ‘the 
best luck’, 


Still, it may be worth while to consider the whole issue over 
again. The precept, as positively prescribed in 5, that one should 


32, Inthe entire range of Vedic literature only Kütyüyana-Srauta-Sütra 
AVANT KS} employs nivdhà in connection with dice which are mentioned 
there as ‘having to be deposited', in a particular position, on behalf of a 
king, by some one else appointed for this purpose. Evidently, this could 
not mean 'throwing' of the dice as practised in the regular game. While 
the Vedic meaning of nivdha is characterised by ‘fixity of position’ or ‘security’ 
(cf., RV I, 163, 5 etc. for use, in this sense, of its verbal forms and derivatives 
like nidh- and nidhána- ), the usual ‘throwing’ of the dice, to the contrary, 
is mentioned as marked by their ‘bumping’ reaction which seems to be expressed, 
in a consolidated manner, by nivvap which, radically, may be a cognate of 
Abump ‘jolt’ (cf., RV X, 27,17; 34,1; 5; 9). To conclude, a regular ‘throw 
of the dice’, the meaning which Skanda and others wanted nivdh@ to express 
in the present passages was not known to the Vedic idiom. Its apparently 
ridiculous equation with nidhana- inthe sense of ‘end’ or ‘death’ (see MW 
under nivdha > "dhütos) need not be taken seriously, 
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(á) keep away (bibhipát) from a blasphemer (nidhdtu-) and, as 
negatively generalized in c, that one should not (ná) long (sprhayet) 
for (the company of) a blasphemer (duruktáypa), is echoed forth, 
again and again, in the Rgveda where the blasphemers, in general, 
have been most disparagingly denounced and held worthy of the severest 
chastisement?? The simile, as intended to be set up by Yaska, bet- 
ween the persons concerned in the materialization of the ‘as-wing’ 
constituted of the pada a, on the one hand, and in that of the 
*so-wing' constituted of the pada b, on the other, seems to suffer from 
the fault of inconsistency. For, while the precept in question would 
require that every person, who had the ears to hear, should always 
keep a person, who might be addicted to blasphemy and reviling, at a 
very safe distance from him, the game of dice, towards its 
consummation, would require, quite to the contrary, that all the 
gamesters should keep sitting close to one another and that none 
of them should run away from the rest of his ilk, Thus, there 
was hardly any valid point of comparison between a gamester sitting 
close to his kind and a non-blasphemer flying away from a blasphemer. 
Also, the supposition, if advanced, that a non-gamester and a 
gamester might be the parties, as pitted against each other, in the 
‘as-wing’ ofthe simile, had no validity in fact, For, in the general 
conduct of social affairs, there was no evidence at all to show that 
those who did not gamble, kept away from the company of those 
who gambled. Therefore, it was clear that the game of dice could 
not supply Yaska's intended simile with an appropriate ‘as-wing’. 


Right from the Rgveda downwards, the speech of those who 
indulged in abusing, cursing, reviling and blaspheming has been 
generally characterized, in the entire range of Sanskrit literature, as 
being bitterly biting and smiting.*4 Apparently, our Vedic poet Kanva, 


33, Thus, they have been variously referred to as being ‘those who speak 
abusively (anrtavacah)’, ‘those who are of foul speech (ktiyavacah)’, ‘those who 
speak ill (durvácah)', ‘those who are of smiting speech (mrdhrdvücah)', ‘those 
who are of biting speech (vddhrtyacah)’ and ‘those who are of improper speech 
(vivdcah)’ (cf., e.g.; RVI,174,2; 7; 1V,16,6; VIL 6,3; 18,9; X, 23, 5; 
AV IV,17,5; VII, 24, 1. 


34 Cf., fn. 33supra. Also, cf., the usage like vak-kantaka-, vag-asi-, vag- 
vajra- and éatrujihva-vajra- (Mahabharata I, 87, 9; MW; Paniniya Siksa 52 ; 
Pitambaropanigad Un-published |Upanishads, Adyar p. 421,13]. respectively), which, 
with reference to the class of revilers, speak of the prickly thorns, the sharp 

sword and the smashing bolt of their cutting (gatru-) tongue. 
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son of Ghora, while denouncing the blasphemer ( nídhatu-) as 
unworthy of close association, might have visualized him as one who 
carried, in his mouth, a dangerous weapon in the form of his 
filthy tongue and, accordingly, likened him to a person who, by 
brandishing the sword which he held in his hand, would be scaring 
every wayfarer away rather than to a gambler who, away from the 
ordinary people's familiar pathways, would be sneaking in some 
faraway gambling den, In keeping with this visualization of the 
scene in question, it is proposed that the word catúrah in a should 
be taken as the acc, sing. of the nom, stem *caturas- ‘dagger 
and not as the acc. plu. of the numeral stem catür- ‘four’. 
Accordingly, the verse may be translated anew as follows : 


One should shrink from a  blasphemer, indeed, 


As one would from him who holds a dagger ; 


Ne'er should one cherish a liking for a foul-speaker. 


Under the Paninian structral scheme, our proposed nom, stem 
*catüras- ‘dagger? may be described as a primary derivative (krt-) 
formed by adding the agento-instrumental suffix *-asup to wV*catür 
‘cut, kill’.85 As such, from the point of view of patronization, this Vedic 
nom. stem *catíras- would fall under the extremely vast class of Vedic 
nom. stems endingin the morphological unit -as The radical 
element in the nom. stem  *catáras-, namely, «4/*catür ‘cut, kill’ 
may be said to have developed as an action-extension from «cat 


35. The indicatory (anubandha-) p keeps the suffix un-accented (cf., Pa, 
III, 1, 4) and the oxytone character of the radical (Pa. VI, 1, 162) intact. 
This suffix *-asup may be added, by way of supplementation (upasankhyüna-) 
to the suffixal machinery of the Paninian system, as a fourth variety of the 
suffix -as,the other three varieties, namely. -asi, -asun and -kasun having been 
already included in the said system (cf., Um. IV, 223; 184; Pa. III, 4, 13, 
respectively). 


36. Cf., the nom. stems ending in -as, like, asakas-, asukas-, ókas- 
etc., altogether, numbering about 3500 as listed in pp. 610-24 of the Vedic 
Word-Concordance, Vol. 15, pt. ii, ‘Index ab ultimo’, (V. V. R. I. 
Hoshiarpur, 1965). 
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«kill, cut’ which itself had developed, phonetically, from s/ert ‘kill 
(himsa-) (Pa. Dha. VI, 44).5 


— 


37. «cat, in the present context, is different from wcat ‘beg (yücama-)' 
(Pa. Dha. I, 890). The agento-adjectival stem catin- (RV VI,19,4) having 
been employed in relation to Indra, the hero of heroes, and ever distingui- 
shed by His valorous deeds, (Nir. VII, 10 ; Brhadd. I, 87) is derived from 
the said proposed «cat '*kill, cut’ and, as such, has been correctly rendered 
by Veakata-Madhava and Süyana as ‘cutter (satayitr-)’ and ‘killer (nagaka-)’, 
respectively. As against this, PW, wrongly taking its cue from the dis- 
cription, in RV I, 65, 1; X, 46, 2, of Agni as ‘hiding in a cave (gtiha 
cátat-)', has given the sense of ‘one who (out of fear) hides oneself’? to the said 
word catin- and hes been simply followed, in this matter, by the entire 
modern scholarship as concerned. Indeed, vcat ‘*hide’, as referred toby PW 
and its followers, is related Vchad ‘hide (apavarana-) (Pa. Dha X, 301 ; 403) and 
Vchand ‘hide (sutivarana-)’ (Pa. Dha. X, 44) and as such, is to be differentiated 
both from the said Paninian vcat to ‘beg (yacana-)’ as wellas from our said 
proposed «cat ‘*kill, cut’. From amongst numerous available cognate for- 
mations, only three, namely, OIA (vkrt ‘cut’ > *krtvara- > ) v*krtvar (NIA) 
Vkatar(na) ‘cut’, katarana- ‘piece’, katara- ‘id.’; (Ngat, 'cut 7 A*qatar?) gat (a)rah 
‘sword’ (cf., gatra-i-ab ‘a brilliant sword’) and Eng. vcut> cutter > v*cut(t)r 
> cutlass, cutler, may be adduced just to give an idea of parallel and equi- 
level cognate formations in Indc-Aryan, Indo-Iranian and Indo-European 


languages, 
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STUDIES IN SANSKRIT USAGE: 
VEDIC USAGE OF THE VERB CAR- 
By 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


N 


Hon, Academic Adviser, V.V. Research Institute, Chandigarh 


I, Introductory 

That Vedic interpretation stands in need of many ancillary 
subjects, has been realized since the dawn of Vedic studies. But it is 
now being realized that in addition to many established mechanisms of 
Vedic interpretation, a systematic investigation of Vedic usage (or 
vyavahara-, as Vedic authorities named it), is also desirable. 


The present writer has elsewhere drawn pointed attention to the 
importance of usage in Vedic interpretation In the present paper 
an ‘environmental’ study of Vedic car- has been undertaken, as 
environments, often grammatical environments, can throw considerable 
light on the usage of a word, This study is therefore only an attempt 
to apply practically the ancient theory of anvitabhidhana-vada to 
the various meanings of the verb car-. 


II. Contrastive environment 

That the verb car- essentially means ‘movement’, may be 
established by a phrase in RV 1.58.5, sthātúś carátham bhayate ‘the 
stationary as well as the mobile is afraid’, This contrastive environ- 
ment clearly gives us the. basic meaning of the verb. Starting from 
this basis, we can find the usage of pure movement in RV 1.334, 
ékas-cáran ‘going forward all alone’. 


III, The range of movement 


That the range of movement expressed by Vedic car- was very 
wide, is indicated by the environment occurring in RV i.113.2, 
fvetyá krsná dyàva caratah *ihedawnand the night proceed daily’; it 
was only later, as in the Mahabharata, that car- expressed a movement 


1. Vide his reviews on Nirukta Notes by M.A. Mehendale, (VIJ 5 [1967] 
228.82) and The exposition of the Vedas by Vidyanand Videh, (ib., 6 [1968] 142-45), 
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confined to the atmosphere: ksitavatasi rajams  tvam, antarikse 
caramy aham.? 


IV. Grammatical environments 


1. Thatthe proximity of the locative case tends to give to car- 
the sense of ‘to exist? may appear from the following occurrences : 
RV 1.95.10, antá$-carati prasásu ‘exists in herbs (in order to 
ripen them); RV 6.21.4, käsu viksu carati ‘among which creatures 
does (he) exist ? ; RV 1.113.13, ajáram*tà carati svadhábhih ‘without 
old age and without death, (she) exists by her own forces’. 


2. RV 7.46.3, ksamayá carati ‘is on the earth’ indicates an 
instrumental evironment, the pattern of which has to be investigated. 


3. That the accusative may be one of the environments, besides 
the context concerned, imparting the sense ‘to eat’ to car- is indicated 
by the phrase RV 1 144.4, purú cáran ‘eating a lot. Similarly, 
to graze in RV 3.57.1, dhenüm cdrantim ‘the grazing cow’; RV 
10.27.8, tá apasyam cárantih ‘I saw those (cows) grazing’, 


V. car- as a mechanism of denominative compound verb 


That car- was also used asa verb-forming mechanism, when 
compounded with nouns, so common in modern Indo-Aryan languages, 
will be clear from the following examples: RV 1.158.2, kamapréneva 
mánasa cdranta ‘making up their minds to fulfill the desires (of the 
sacrificer); RV 10.1249, apám sakhyé cárantam ‘being friendly to 
the waters’. 


VI. car- asa mechanism of habitual action 


An interesting pattern of habitual action expressed by using car- 
in association with a participial construction may be noticed in 
the following : RV 6.61.8, roruvat cárati ‘keeps producing a noise’, RV 
1 .4.4, jihváyadán cárati ‘habitually eats (offerings) with (his) tongue’. 


VII. Conclusion 

The above data on the Vedic usage of car-are only a piloting 
survey of environments in which words other than car- or its derivatives 
help to produce a particular meaning. That the part of other 
words in this phenomenon is somewhat greater than that of car- itself, 
will be clear from these occurrences, 


2. Cf. ED. Kulkarni, Verbs of movement in the 
Mahabharata, Poona, 1941, p. 2) 


Adiparvan of the 
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The word adma-sád, in its different declensions, occurs six times 
in the Rgveda. No satisfactory explanation has been provided for 
this important word, the ordinary meaning given to it being 
‘guests at feast or ‘priests sitting at a feast or offering. 


Geldner suggests that the word means ‘a fly’ that sits on 
meals, following Durga who explains it thus. He changes this 
rendering in some contexts. Oldenberg rightly observes that this 
meaning is unacceptable? The rendering ‘fly’ goes against such 
usages as admasádam nrnám (7.83.7) which indicate the admasád-s 
to be men. !t would be advantageous to examine all the occurrences 
of this word to get at its real implication. 


One thing that is remarkable with this word is that it is 
associated with the idea of waking or keeping awake, as also 
with chanting. Thus, we have Usas praised as admasán ná 
sasató bodháyanti (RV 1.124.4), Here, though Usas is being praised, 
it does not clearly show that admasád denotes a woman as Yaska 
and Sáyana think. The greater probability is that it refers to a 
male with whom Usas is being compared with regard to the act 
of awakening. . We have, elsewhere, admasád denoting a vipra 
(admasád vtpro ná jágrvih, 8.44.29). We have noted above admasád 
as an epithet of nrpam. Again, it is used in reference to the moun- 
tains (6.30.3) in the masculine. Agni is said to be admasádva 
(6.4.4). 


—— — 


* A paper read at the 25th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at the Jadavpur University, Calcutta, in October 1969. 


1. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, (Indian Rep., Delhi, 1958). 
2. Der Rigveda, (Cambridge. Mass., 1951), on 1.124.4. 
3, Vedaforschung, (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1905), p. 90. 
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It will be clear fromthe above that the concept in admasdd 
is that of a male. With this is associated the concept of awakening, 
most probably by means of the chanting of the mantras. The word vipra 
in vipro ná jagrvih indicates the same thing. Where the word admasdd 
is used along with nrnam, it is directly associated with praise, 
(cf, nrnam admasádam  üpastuti) and when Agni is said to be 
admasádva, he is also said to be vadmd, suggesting praise. In the 
word admasád, the portion ddma indicates ‘food’ (,/ad+man) and 
this has been accepted by all. Admasdéd will therefore, indicate 
a singer sitting at meals, or a chanting priest sitting at the offerings. 
It appears that it was the duty of this priest to keep awake during the 
night or wake up early in the morning and awaken the others. 
One priest awakening others is referred also elsewhere in the 
Rgveda (e.g., 10,101 1). Of all the occurrences of the word admsdd, 
the most original and suggestive seems to be admsád víprah... jagrvih 
which may be compared with jàgrvádbhir havismdbhih ( 3.29.2). 
The word jágrvádbhih occurs at two more places (7.5.1 and 10.91.1) 
and. at the latter place the expression is jagrvddbhir járamanah, 
connecting it with the mantra-praise (viz., jdramanah) in respect 
of Agni. There is another word with the same import, viz, 
jagrvamsah, which occurs thrice in the Rgveda (1.22.21 ; 3.10.9 and 
6.1.9; cf., also 8.5.3, jagrvamsam). The words jagrvat and jagrvi seem 
to be derived from jagr, from gr meaning ‘to praise’, and ‘to keep 
awake, to praise’ being tle primary meaning. The concept 
is present also in the word jagarana which indicates not only the 
act of keeping awake (during the night) but also that of singing, 


and praising the deity. This is fully corroborated by the- word 
mantra-jagara, 


With the concept of upastuti, bodhana and jagrvitva associated 
with the word admasád, there should be no doubt about its 
indicating a priest who presided over the offerings and whose 
duty it was to rouse others, himself being awake before to all, 
or, in other words, a high priest. Exactly here lies the importance 
of the fact that the Vasisthas pride themselves as admasdd-s on 
whose account, the gods came to the help of Sudas (cf, 7.83.7, 
satya nrnám admasádam tpastutir devd esam abhavan devá-hūtişu). 
It is, again, due to the fact ofthe status of admasád-s that Agni 
is compared to a vipra who is an admasád (8.44.29), and Usas 
directly to admasdd (1.124.4. The word admasádya (8. 43. 19) 
indicating the office or act of the admasád, is associated with 
Agni, who is referred to as admasádva (6.4.4). 
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The concept of admasdd as the high priest officiating at the 
offerings (sacrificial food) and rousing Agni and the other priests by 
his mantra-s, has a close parallel in the Vendidad (Ed. Sacred Books of 
the East), where (Vol. I, p. 56), Shraosh Varez is the god that awakeus 
people for the prayer. The word Sraosha (cf., J/$r) indicates ‘hearing, 
‘awakening’ and also ‘punishing’ (those who do not ‘Jisten to 
his orders), This god is compared with a cock awakening people 
in the morning. He is also supposed to pronounce the shrasha 
(cf., Vedic Srausat) which is the formula for the offering. 
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ON AMRTASYA CAKSANAM IN RGVEDA 1.13.5* 
By 


K.P. JOG 
Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona, 
Poona-7 


1, Inthe Apri hymn RV 1. 13, verse 5 refers to the barhis- 
prayaja in a sacrificial performance : 


strnitd barhir anuság ghrtáprstham manisinah | 


yátramftasya cáksanam || 


‘Spread out the ghee-anointed barhis, in due order, O wise ones, 
(the barhis) on which there will be the appearance of the immortal’, 


Obviously, this is the poet's address to his fellow-priests at a 
sacrificial session. In the first two feet, he asks them to prepare an 
enticing seat for the god (or, according to some, for the gods—as 
will be pointed out later) who should come to the sacrifice. This 
explains why the barhis should be ghee-anointed. Thus far, the 
interpreters of the Rgveda are in accord, But in their interpretation 
of the third foot, they have revealed divergent opinions and left 
scope fora fresh interpretation of the same. In the following pages, 
I propose to show, first, why most of the earlier attempts have not 
explained this foot satisfactorily and, then, to offer an alternative 
explanation of the same. 


2.1. Madhava paraphrases the verse-foot thus : amrtani 
yasyam vedyam drsyante ‘where, i,e,, on thealtar, are noticed the 
immortal ones'.! Here Madhava refers yátra to the ‘altar’? (this he 
supplies) on which are noticed the immortal ones. About the 
immortal ones, however, he is not clear, The neuter form amrtani 
seems to show that he considers amfíasya as a collective expression 


XA paper submitted to the Vedic Section of the 25th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, Jadaypur University, in October 1969. 


1. Rgvedavyakhya, Part I, ed, C. K. Raja, (Adyar, 1939), p. 79. 
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for ‘offerings’. Thus he brings in the concept of offerings by 
implication (vyarijand) and this is so done by later traditional commen- 
tators also. 


2.2. Skanda offers two explanations. His first explanation 
reads : yatra  barhisgi...amrtasadr$asya atyantamrstasya — havigah,... 
dar$anam saditasya satah, yatra saditam havir drsyate, ‘where (on the 
barhis) is seen the nectarlike well-prepared offering, when kept on it’. 


Venkata-Madhava apparently follows him as he states (the same 
thing): yatra amrtam hayir dr$yate barhisi2 


Sayana has also followed suit in stating the first of his two 
explanations! (which means the same thing) thus: yatra yasmin 
barhigi...amrtasa n nasya...ghrtasya...dar$anam — bhavati. However, 
he specifies the offering as ghrta ‘ghee’ and, possibly, understands 
ghrtdprstham, the qualifier of barhis, (possibly), as indicative of its 
future appearance. 


All these three, thus, refer yátra to barhis (which is already 
mentioned in the verse) and show a better understanding of the verse 
by avoiding to include the sense of the altar through indication 
(laksana). But they accept amftasya as a form of the singular and a 
qualifier of havisah which they also supply. Thus, these commentators 
also have taken recourse to implication. 


2.3. Thealternative explanations of Skanda and Sayana may 
have resulted from their later thought of avoiding the processes of 
indication and implication to which reference is made just above. 


Skanda writes: agnir va amaranadharmatvad amrtah, tasya 
yatra darsanam] samipikam tv idam adhikaranam| samipe ’gnir dr$yata 
ity arthah ‘Or, where is seen Agni, called amrta owing to his 
immortality, The substratum here is of the nature of nearness, 
Agni is seen nearby’. 


2. Rgveda with commentaries, Part. I, ed. Vishva Bandhu, (Hoshiarpur, 
1965), p. 76. 


3. Ibid. 


4. Rgveda Samhita with Sayanabhasya, Vol. I, (Vaidik Samshodhan 
Mandal, Poona, 1933), p. 121. 
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Sayana writes : maranarahitasya devasya barhirnamakasya agner 
darsanam bhavati "There is seen the god Agni, of name barhis, (one) 
without death (i.e., immortal).' 


Thus, both Skanda and Sayana take amrta to mean Agni. And, 
this could indeed be a happy solution, as I shall show below. But both 
of these commentators have offered it only as a second alternative and, 
therefore, seem to show their preference for the first alternative given 
above. It is possible that a sacrificial bias may have led both Skanda and 
Sayana to see in this verse (which already refers to the barhis-concept 
connected with sacrifice) some additional detail of the sacrifice. Thus, 
Skanda notices the appearance of Agni beside the barhis and Sayana 
understands some particular form of Agni, viz, barhis-Agni. But 
Skanda's desire to avoid the help of indication and Sayana's reluctance 
to include some further sacrificial detail can be the cause of their 
preference for their first alternatives. 


All the orthodox commentators have thus accepted amíftíasya 
cáksanam in the sense of ‘the appearance of offering(s)'. 


3. Modern commentators have taken another line. They all 
take amrta to mean ‘the immortal’ and mostly understand it asa 
reference to the group of gods—of course, with certain differences 
which I shall note below. 


3.1. Bergaigne translates the verse-foot as: “...and where ‘the 
immortal (one) appears" and annotates on the same thus : ‘‘Indra: cf. 
1. 142. 5 ; 10. 70. 4, Or, in a general sense, the immortals— particularly, 
the Adityas: 1. 188. 45 The note makes it pronouncedly clear 
that Bergaigne leaves the word as of uncertain meaning, He thinks of 
Indra on the basis of a comparison between RV 1, 13, 5 and. RV 1.142.5 
which belong to two Apri-hymns of the same tradition. These two 
hymns offer the fore-offerings to both Naraáamsa and Tantinapat 
forms of fire. And, further, RV 1.142. 5 mentions Indra and would 
lead one to think of his identity with amfta in RV 1. 13.5; for 
convenience, I quote the verse here : 


strnandso yatásruco barhir yajňé svadhvaré | 
vriijé devávyacastamam indraya $árma saprathah | 


— 


5, Quarante hymns, (Paris, 1895), p. 111, 
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One thinks that the barhis is spread out to serve as a specious 
abode for Indra, owing to the force of devávyacastamam in the 
verse, But this could be shown as incorrect by properly under- 
standing the third foot of the verse as a parenthesis, which shall be 
shown later. Suffice it to say here that Bergaigne does not fee! quite 
certain of this interpretation and, therefore, suggests another which 
proceeds fromthe similarity between RV i. 13,5 and 1. 188. 4 ; this 
latter verse runs thus : 


pracinam barhír ójasa sahásraviram astrnan | 


yátraditya virájatha | 


The Adityas mentioned in the last foot of this verse possibly 
correspond to amíta mentioned in the verse RV 1.13.5. As such, 
Bergaigne thinks that am*ta refers to a group of gods, particularly 
the Adityas. It appears that both these alternatives are, for Bergaigne, 
equally strong and, therefore, he leaves it still open as to what 
amftta could refer to, Here, I would only state that, for reasons 
given below, neither Indra nor the Adityas could be meant by 
am? ta, 


3,2. Grassman understands armfía as the collective name of 
the immortal gods together. Geldner’ and Velankar? accord with 
him, though the latter understands the verse-foot a little differently. 
Thus, Grassman and Geldner translate the verse-foot as ‘whereon the 
clan of gods shines forth’; Velankar translates the same as ‘where 
the seeing of the immortals’ clan takes place’, In his note to this 
foot Velankar states that amfta is the object of the act of seeing ; 
Agni is the agent of this act, not the worshipper as understood by 
others, Yet, he also could not altogether set aside the possibility of 
the poetic vision of the immortals as in ‘1. 25. 17-18 ; 5. 39. 1-3 etc". 


3.3. Renou? translates the verse-foot as: ‘there, where (there 
is) the means of seeing the immortal’, and adds a note to his translation 


6. Wörterbuch zum Rigveda: 4 Unveründerte Auflage, (Wiesbaden, 1964), 
p. 95 


7. Der Rig-Veda, (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 14. 
8. J of the Bombay University, 30. ii (September 1960), p. 3. 


9. Etudes Vedique et Paminié;nes, Tome XIV, (Paris, 1965), pp. 40 and 
11. Renou's words ‘the means of seeing’ would show that he takes cdhgana as 


VIJ VIII (1970) 6 
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thus: “cdksana ‘domain in sight’=‘as far as the immortal people 
reveal themselves’, In this way, this idea is similar to the one expressed 
in devávyacas ‘as big (or large) as the god’ in 3. 4. 4 ; and, distantly, 
to that in yi-raj ‘to shine in full splendour’ in 1, 188. 4.” 


It is clear that Renou also, like Velankar, takes amřta ‘the 
immortal clan’ as the object of seeing but, in his opinion, the activity 
of seeing belongs to the poets while in Velankar’s opinion, it belongs 
to Agniand possibly to the poets as stated in his note. 


3.4, Itis clear from the above that the orthodox commentators 
have explained amfta in the passage as ‘offerings’ and the moderns 
take itto mean ‘the totality (or collection) of gods’, V. A, Gadgil 
translates RV 1.13.5c as: ‘where the immortal appears’, and adds 
a note to it thus: “Amrtasya: The word may either be mas, or neu.; 
in the former case it may refer to Agni himself, while in the latter it 
may stand for all gods collectively or perhaps for the oblation. Cf. 
amitasya cetanam at RV 1.170.4. amrtasya caksanam at AV 
5. 4. 3 ; 28. 7 ; 19. 39. 6-3219 It is clear that his translation paints 
to his acceptance of either gods or oblations. The idea of Agni has 
indeed struck him, but only feebly. 


4. Now, lwould submit that neither of these two meanings 
brings out the poet's idea satisfactorily and that the word am/ta refers 
to Agni, I have already stated that Skanda and Sayana chance to 
strike ‘a happy solution’ when they offer their second alternatives and 
also said as to why each of them preferred his first alternative. I 
would only add here that certain suitable evidence from the Rgveda 

itself would have confirmed for them the correctness of their second 

alternatives-—and this, without any implication of any (additional) 
sacrificial detail. I would now proceed to my arguments in favour 
of Agai as the meaning of amfta in RV 1.13.5. My arguments are : 


derived from Ycaks- by the addition of -ana prescribed by Panini 3.3.117, 
karanadhikaranayos ca. (The suffix lyut is added to a root when the relation of 
the word thus formed to the verb in the sentence is that of an instrument ora 
location.) 


10, Jof the Bombay University, 4. iii. (November 1935), p.80. Gadgil's 
reference to the passages from AV is not in any way useful inasmuch as 
- amftasya cábsanam there means ‘the sight (i.¢., assurance) of immortality 
- (=health)’ which resides in the medicinal herb kuspha ; the very absence of any 
relation to sacrifice precludes the comparison. 
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(i) It must be remembered that the Apri-hymns RV 1, 13 and 
1. 142 show the most striking affinity between themselves, Both of these 
include two separate prayaja-yajyas for Naragarnsa and TanUnapat 
and, further, both the hymns refer to the barhis-concept in the 5th 
verse (which is the 4th verse in other Apri-hymns). Consequently, 
a careful comparison of the Sth verses in these should be pertinent 
in deciding the meaning of the doubtful passage in RV 1. 13, 5. I have 
already given the verse RV 1. 142. 5 in full, Here, I give my 
translation of the same, The verse means : ‘In (this) well-offered 
sacrifice, (the priests) who have taken up (in their hands) the sruc-ladles 
(are seen) scattering the barhis. (Here) is spread out (the barhis) which 
can be as large (enough) as the god. (May this be) an extensive abode 
for Indra.’ Yt isnecessary to take the third line of this verse as an 
independent sentence since the prayüja-offerings are intended for 
Agniin the first instance and for Indra and Agni only secondaryH 
and, therefore, the verse must refer to a wide seat for Agni (himself, 
or, possibly, accompanied by other gods) Geldner has well hinted 
at such parenthetical use of a verse-foot while he commented on 
RV 1.170. 4cd.J? Again, he has well brought in the comparison of 
the foot with RV 4.7.2. The fourth verse-foot mentions Indra 
separately since he is, according to the poet of RV 1.142, a special 
visitor who accompanied Agni to his sacrifice, This is made 
abundantly clear by the last verse of the hymn (viz., RV 1. 142. 13) 
which is an additional verse in the Apri-hymn, since it should have 
consisted of 12 versesjlike the hymn RV. 1, 13—be it remembered here 
that every cther Apri-hymn consists of 11 verses, 

(ii) The phrase amftasya cáksgamam occurs in an Apri-hymn by 
Medhatithi Kanva, among many others bythe some poet, i. e., among 
RV 1.12 to 1. 23. And, in many of these hymns, the poet refers to the 
coming of Agni to his sacrifice and also to his taking a seat on the 
barhis spread out by the priests. 


Thus, in RV 1.12.3-4 heasks Agni to bring the other gods 
with himself and to take a seat on the barhis, in the following 


ll. Cf. Nirukta 8. 2: agneya iti tu sthitih. Also Brhaddevata 2. 158: 
sampadyante yathügnio tah saripadam tam nibodhata. Also read K R. Potdar, 
‘Apri hymns in the Rgveda’, JUB 15. ii (September 1946), p. 40: “We have seen 
that Agni is clearly the deity in places 1-4 and 11, the Apri hymns seek to 
glorify metaphorically a set sacrificial performance, which essentially centered 
round Agni...". 


12. Der Rigvada, op. cit., p. 248. 
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words : dgne devám ihá vaha jajüanó —vrktábarhige | devair d 
satsi barhisi | ‘Bring the gods here, O Agni, being born for one 
who has spread out the barhis...... Do sit down on the barhis, 
together with other gods’. Again, in RV 1.14. 1, 2 and 12, the 
poet repeatedly requests Agni to come to the sacrifice, in the company 
of gods; also, he is predominantly referred to as occupying a seat (on 
the barhis) in sacrificial sessions, in the words (RV 1. 14. 11 ab): 
tvám hóta mánurhitó 'gne vajňéşu sidasi ‘You take (your) seat in 
sacrifices, O Agni, (as) hotr appointed by Manu’. Consequently, in 
the Apri-hymn under question also, Agni is requested to bring the 
gods with him, as the hofr, in the Ist and the 4th verses. As such, 
the immortal who isseen on the barhis (that is already spread out 
by the priests) is certainly Agni. And, Agni is often referred to as 
amíta,thus, in RV 1.26.9 ; 1,44. 5; 3.14. 7 ; 4. 11. 5 : 6. 5. 5. etc, 


(ii) Here, a comparison of the phrase amífasya cáksanam 
with the phrases sjryasya (iva) cdksanam in RV 5.55.4 and 
várunasya cáksanam in 1. 105, 6 is well called for. 


The cdksanam ‘appearance’ in the first instance is ‘most 
delightful to look at’—this is expressed by its qualifying adjective 
didrksényam, The appearance of Agni could not be different from 
that of Surya who is but a form of the former. In fact, the poets of 
the Rgveda have described Agni as ‘having a lovely appearance’, 
e.g., suds in RV 3.3.4 ;3.17.4; sudtsika in 5.4.2; susamdr$ in 
1.143, 3. It would, therefore, be very much in the mind of the poet 
of RV 1.13 to evoke the idea of Agnis lovely appearance by 
using the word cdksanam in connection with amftasya. 


The cdksanam in the other instance is ‘most desired by the 
devotees’ inasmuch as it refers to the careful superintending activtiy 
of Varuna—this is well brought out by the poet’s question which is 
worded thus: kád várumasya cdksanam...... (gatám) | ‘Where indeed 
(is gone) the appearance (i. e., presence) of Varuna?’ This careful 
watch over human activities by Varuna is much the subject of the 
Rgvedic poets’ song; e.g., in RV 7.28. 4cd thus : práti ydc cdste 
ánrtamanená áva dyitd váruno mayi nah sat | ‘May the powerful (and) 
sinless Varuna cut down in two whatever sin (i. e. blemish or 
shortcoming in the regular performance of the ritual) he notices in us.’ 
An idea of sucha careful presence of Agni at a sacrifice also must 
have led to the poet's use of cdksanam in RV 1.13.5. 
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Thus, with just one stroke of the pen, the poet achieves a twofold 
result. The presence of Agni ata sacrifice js already delightful to the 
eye (like that of Sürya) and it is further useful in the smooth and 
faultless performance of the sacrifice, thanks to the instruction he gives 
in the capacity of the Aotr (which latter resembles Varuna’s 
activity)? Actually, these ideas have appeared together in a rc 
from the 7th Mandala (viz. RV 7. 3. 6) addressed to Agni, thus : 


susatid;k te svanika prátikam vi yád rukmó ná rócasa upake| 


citró na sgrah práti caksi bhanüm || 


*O Agni of beautiful face, your appearance is beautiful to look 
at when you shine forth in the vicinity (of us) like a gold ornament... 
Distinguished like the Sun, you reveal (your own) lustre’. (I have 
left out the third foot, since it is not pertineat in the present 
context.) 


(iv) Yet another phrase in RV 1.170.4, viz., am£tasya cétanam 
warrants the propriety in understanding am*#tasya cdksanam as 
referring to Agni, The mantra runs thus: 


A H + ys , / H r, " 
drain krnvantu védim sám agnim indhatam puráh | 


tátrümftasya cétanam yajňám te tanavavahai || 


‘May they (i. e, the other priests) decorate the altar; then, may 
they enkindle the fire—there will shine forth the immortal (Agni, as 
the hotr); let us both (then) offer a sacrifice to you, O Indra,’ In this 
address to Indra, Agastya proposes to offer to Indra a sacrifice—this 
he would do when Agni has shone forth at his sacrifice (and taken a 
seat as the hotr). The equation amriasya cétanam=agnéh cétanam 
is further supported by dévasya cétanam which is spoken of Agni 
in RV 4. 7.2. thus: dgne kadá ta anusdg bhüvad devásya cétanam | 
ʻO Agni, when indeed will you, the god, shine forth in due order ? 
Here, there is an emphasis on the idea of Agni’s abiding by the 
regular performance of sacrifice and appearing as the hotr priest 
for guiding the sacrificer. 


. 5, One more poiut must be stressed here. It is said above 
that the barhis which is spread out by the priests serves as a wide 


13. Cf. RV3.5.4 where Agni is called Varuna; 3.5.3;3 4.9 where he 
is called Mitra. Also note his description as yajfíasüdha in 1. 96.3; yah 
sunithó Cadüéüge in 2.8.2, and sńro nd yásya dréatir arepa...in 6. 3, 3, 
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seat for Agni. Agni’s taking seat on the barhis, asa hotr, is often 
referred to by the poet of RV 1.13 himself; and this is already 
pointed out above. But this is clearly said elsewhere also, as for 
example in RV 6, 16. 10, thus : 


ágna á yahi vitáye grnanó havyádataye | 


nt hóta satsi barhisi || 


*O Agni, come (here) forthe enjoyment (of our offerings) ; being 
praised, (come) for partaking of the oblations. (Please) sit down on 
the barhis (as the hotr),’ 


Again, Agni is described in RV 5.44.1 as barhisád ‘seating 

( himself ) on the barhis and in RV 6. 12. 1 as barhíso rat ‘the lord 
of the barhis’, It may also be noticed that this last description of 
Agni well compares with that of Indra in RV 8.13.4d and 8. 15. 4d. 
Asa consequence, it can be argued that devávyacas ‘as big as tbe 
god' which is an adjective of the barhísin RV 1.142, 5 and 3.4.4 
need not point only to Indra as argued by Bergaigne, or to the group 
of gods as accepted by others, particularly to the Adityas, as argued 
by Renou. The argument in question proceeds from the adjective 

devávyacas of barhís which is understood by orthodox commentators 

as devair vyaptam ‘occupied by gods’ and by the moderns as 

“occupying (i. e., providing room for) the gods’. But this may not 

be correct. The compound devdyyacas is clearly a  Bahuvrihi 

compound as seen from the accent on the first member and is to be 

explained as devasya (vyaca) iva vyaco yasya ‘one whose expanse 

is as big as that of the god’, And, Agni is known for his huge form 

for he is described as urujrávas in RV 5.8.6; prthi in 2,10, 4 and 

brhdt.in 2, 10.4 ; 3.15.1; 5.34.3; 6.1. 3; 10.88. 2 etc, Further, 

it may be observed that in this respect (viz, having a huge form) also 

Agni resembles Indra who is described as samudrávyacas ‘as big as the 

ocean’ in RV 1.11.1. This would explain the correctness of my trans- 

lation of RV 1.142.5 and be in keeping with the practice of the Apri- 

hymns which are addressed to Agni first and Agni and Indra together, 
secondarily (as stated above). Just now, reference is made to barhíso 
rát ‘the lord of the barhis’ that is said of Agni. It would annul 
Renou’s argument, based on the use of the /vi-raj in RV 1. 188. 4, 
that the Adityas may be meant by amítasya in RV 1.13.5 also. 
The word amýta- refers to Agni and, therefore, the connection of 
Agni with both the barhis and the 4/raj points to the fact that the 


RV 1. 13. 5 could refer only to Agni. 
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6. The above discussion leaves no doubt as to why the phrase 
am*tasya cáksanam in RV 1. 13, 5 should be taken to refer to Agni 
and not to any other god or gods in general, Moreover, in so under- 
standing the phrase, the process of indication or implication is 
altogether avoided- the expressed sense is fully compatible in the 
present context. And, what is more, it keeps in tune with the Rgvedic 
poets’ practice of referring to Agni as amfta. 
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Reader in Linguistics, Osmania University, H yderabad-7 


An attempt is being made in this paper to determine the 
intonation morphemes of Vedic Sanskrit. I have chosen for 
this purpose the earliest available prose text, viz, the Zaittiriya 
Brahmana, firstly, because it is accented and, secondly, 
prose texts are more revealing than poetic texts so far 
study of intonation is concerned. 


because 
as the 


Though, virtually, all studies on general Indo-European and 
on the early dialects treat accentual features as characterizing 
words, it has also been noticed that there is relationship between 
the incidence of pitch accent and the type of clauses. Vocatives, 
for example, have no pitch accent if they stand within a clause;! 
particles which are unmarked for accent occupy the ‘second position’ 
in the clause. It may, therefore, be possible to determine the 
relationship between some pitch patterns and terminals. If so, 
we might assume that morphemes consisting of pitch patierns and 
terminal markers make up ‘intonation contours’ in early Vedic. 


The Vedic accent (syara) was musical, with pitch as the 
essential] component. We may support this conclusion from the 
nomenclature used to represent it, viz., udatta ‘raised’, anudatta 
*unraised, Three tones are distinguished? and generally referred 
"to as ‘acute’ (udatta), ‘grave’ (anudatta), and ‘circumflex’ (svarita). 
Since detailed accounts are available on the methods of designating 


1. Cf. the rule, amantritasya ca, Panini 8.1.19. 


2. B, Delbruck, Die altindische Wértfolge aus dem Satapathabrahmana 
dargestellt, (Halle, 1878), p. 48; also Wackernagel, ‘Uber ein Gesetz der 
indogermanischen Wortstellung’, Indogermanische Forschungen, (1892) 333. 


3. Rgveda Pratisakhya, 3. 1. 


48 
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the accents in Vedic texts, I shall not elaborate on them here. 
It may be sufficient to note that, phonologically, we have only 
two distinctive tones: high and low, udatta and anudalta, The 
independent svarita is considered as a variant of udātta; the 
dependent svarita and the pracaya are treated as alternants of anudatta, 


While examining the corpus for terminal junctures," it is essential 
to note its basic phonological units. Three such units may be 
distinguished: (1) Enclitics, by the absence of an ud@tta accent ; 
(2) Words, by the presence of generally one udatta; (3) Clauses, 
by the possibility of containing more than one udātta accent, 
delimited, later, by final juncture. 


(1) Enclitics are those which never bear an udatta accent. 
These include all cases of the pronouns ena ‘he, she, it’, tva 
‘another’, sama ‘some’; certain forms of the personal pronouns 
of the first and second persons; the demonstrative forms, 
im and sim; the connecti es, ca ‘and’, u ‘also’, iva ‘like’, ha 
‘just’, cid ‘at all’, bhala ‘indeed’, samaha ‘somehow’, sma ‘indeed’, 
svid ‘probably.’ 


(2) Words are units which generally bear an uddatta, though 
a few bear a svarita. Both nominals and verbs fall under the 
category, ‘words,’ ' E.g.: agnih  sómo + várumo + mitrá + indrah 
(2.5.3.3)! ‘Agni, Soma, Varuna, Mitra, and Indra’; pibantu mádantu 
viyántu sómam (2.6.11.10) ‘Drink, rejoice (and) enjoy Soma juice,’ 


4. Cf., for instance, A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students, 
(Oxford, 1916), pp. 448-51 ; also, W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 
(Leipzig, 1924), p. 31. : 

5. We have been able to assume one phoneme of juncture within a clause, 
marked by a plus sign (+) in our examples. It is shown to have four 
characteristic positions in which its occurrence can be demonstrated : (1) Between 
theconsonant sequences which are possible only across words. (2-3) Between 
vowel sequences; whilesome are genuine sequences of vowels, most of them 
result from loss of final s or from other reduction processes, such as -e >-a; 
(4) Between a vowel and a consonant which results from the loss of the final s of 
the preceding word. Ithasalso been possible to assume that the role of this 
juncture was phonotactically equivalent to that of a consonant. For details, 
see: H. S. Ananthanarayana, ‘Evidenee for plus juncture in old Indo-Aryan’, 
Journal of the S. V. University Oriental Research Institute , Vol. 11 (1968). 

6. The first two units are extracted from the third. 

7. The references in parentheses are to the Taittiriya Brahmana. In our 
examples, the udgtta accent alone is marked. 
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Vocatives may or may not have an udatta, depending on their 
location in the clause. Panini states two rules, in different sections 
of his grammar, concerning the accentuation of vocatives. According 
to these, vocatives have an udatta accent only at the beginning 
of a clause;? elsewhere they do not bear an udatta?. Thus, we 
have: indranuvinda nastáni (2.5.3.1) ‘O Indra, obtain those for 
us’; prajá + agne sámvasaya (1. 2.1.13) ʻO Agni, cause people to 
live together'. 


Finite verbs too may or may not bear an udütta ; the presence of 
udatta is conditioned by the position of the verb in the clause 
or by the type of clause. In independent clauses the verb bears 
an udatta only if it stands at the beginning; in all other positions, 
it does not!? In clauses with a relative based on ya-, the verb 
always bears an udàtta)! E.g; rdhyásma havyáirnámasopasádya 
(3.1.2.1) ‘May we prosper, seeking devoutly with oblation’; 


yátha tárema duritáni víéva (3.1.1.11) ‘As we may pass through 


all distress...... '*5 tásya  parnámacchidyata (3. 2. 1. 2) "Its leaf 
was cut,’ 


Moreover, combinations of two potential words, of which the 
first is in the base form, are found; only one of these, then, has 
an udatta accent. Such combinations may be classified under two 
sub-groups, depending on whether the first 


or the second com- 
ponent bears the accent, 


The following are examples of combinations with accent on the 
first component : sydhakrtah (2. 4. 1.9) ‘offered with 'svaha'; jātávedāh 
(1.2. 1.24) ‘having knowledge of beings’; yajriápataye (1.1. 1. 3) ‘to 
the lord ofthe sacrifice’; agnimukhan (1. 1. 6. 10) ‘those with Agni as 
(their) chief". 


Examples of combinations with accent on the second member 
are : kavyavahanaya (1.3.10, 3) ‘to the conveyor of offerings (to 


8. Cf.. Panini, amantritasya ca, 6.1.198; 
9, Cf., P&nini, ümantritasya ca, 8.1.19. 
10. See Panini, tinnatinah, 8.1.28. 
11, See Panini, yadyrttannityam, 8.1.66. 
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the manes)’; vrtrahá (1. 7. 3. 7) ‘slayer of Vrtra; grhamedhinam (1.4. 
10. 5) ‘the householder’; trayividáh (1.2. 1.26) ‘the knowers of the 
threefold knowledge’. 


As is well known, for Vedic, the contrastive utilization of 
udātta indicates that segments may be differentiated solely by 
Suprasegmentals, The contrasts have been thoroughly explored?’ and 
are noted here only because of their relevance in investigating larger 
phonological patterns which may be marked by the incidence of 
suprasegmentals. 


Other thoroughly documented entities marked by distinctive 
suprasegmental patterns are dvandva compounds, These are combi- 
nations of two potential words, both of which bear an udatta. 
Both members are in coordinate relation. To cite a few examples: 
mitrávárunayoh (1,7. 8. 4) ‘of Mitra and Varuna’: dyóvaprthiv; (1.7. 
6.6) ‘Heaven and Earth’; indragni (1.1.1.5) ‘Indra and Agni’: 
agnisómau (1.3.1.1) ‘Agni and Soma’, 


Although such distinctive accent patterns are used in word 
formation, we have no evidence for assuming a marker beyond that of 
the position of the udátta or udáttas. It would be attractive to assume 
a plus juncture or another junctural feature between the two 
components. Ifso, we could set up two suprasegmental morphemes 
for combinations of words: (1) L +—; ()—7 4 


For example, náma + uktim (2, 8. 2. 3) ‘utterance of homage"; 
sumná t-üpi'near in favour’ (Whitney, p. 483). 


A sequence of...a u.. and...a G... is not possible internally. 
Since there is no coalescence in these instances, we posit a plus 
juncture to explain the hiatus. On the evidence of this, we may 
also assume a plus juncture in other compounds, such as: 
svaha+krtah (2.4.1.9) ‘offered with svaha'; praja+patih (2. 2. 2, 1) 
*Prajapati'; vis--pátih (2.4.7.7) ‘Lord of the tribe’. 


Though such suprasegmental morphemes are of great interest, 
they will not be discussed here, further, since the primary aim of the 
present study is to determine whether longer elements are bounded 
by suprasegmental markers in Vedic. 


12. W. D, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, pp. 480-515, 
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(3) When we examine segments longer than a word or a 
word-plus-enclitic we find that they may bear one or more 
udattas. E.g.: jaghána navatir + náva (1.5.8.1) *(fndra) killed 810 
(Vrtras).' The above contains three udattas as opposed to : ndmaste 
+ astubhagavah (2. 3. 10. 1) ‘Homage be to you, O Venerable,’ which 
contains only one, The ditstribution of udāttas in these 
two clauses is conditioned, as noted above, by the type of the 
word in question and by the inherent accent of individual words, 


When, however, we compare further clauses, we note a 
difference in the selection of entities at the ends of the clauses. The 
last eccent mark in the clauses cited above is a svarita, Other 
clauses are so constructed that they end with a segment bearing 
an udatta. E.g.: índro + nayatu vrtrahá (3.3.11. 4) ‘May Indra, 
the slayer of Vrtra, lead’; ardhvdm  jigütu  bhegajdm (3. 5. 11. 1) 
*May the medicine spread upwards. In neither of these examples 
is the word order mandatory ; the first might have ended with nayatu, 
the second with jigatu. This assumption may be supported by the 
contrastive examples as in the following: indrah sómam  pibatu 
(3.7. 7. 13) ‘May Indra drink the Soma juice’; hótā yaksad agnim 
(3,6.8.2) *Hotar should worship Agni', 


The word order in the first example is normal in having the 
object before the verb, while in the second example it is, we might say, 
reversed. Similarly, the example, rajanyám jinati (1. 7. 9. 3) Causes the 
warrior to win', has the normal word order, On the other hand, the 
example, jináti brahmanám (1. 7. 2. 6) ‘Causes the brahmana to win’ has 
areverse order. It may therefore be assumed tentatively that the 
author selected the word order deliberately, in an attempt to use a 
morpheme of his language. Since it is difficult to suggest that this 
morpheme is constructed on a pattern of udattas, I suggest, tentative- 
ly, that its essential requisite is a terminal juncture. I may 
indicate the hypothetical juncture of clauses with svarita as final 
accent marking by #, and of clauses with udàátta, by 11.8 
Through the assumption of these terminal junctures, I suggest 
that clauses were distinguished by intonation contours which consist of 
terminals and pitch patterns. 


13. These junctural markings have been adopted for their ccnvenience and 
should not be considered equivalent to junctures marked similarly in other 


languages: 
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If such intonation contours existed in Vedic, they must have 
been morphemes which could be utilized to convey specific 
meanings, It may also be possible to determine, from clauses 
with similar segmental material, the function of such morphemes. 
One such set is the following : 


téna ko + ‘rhati spdrdhitum # (2.8.8.10) ‘Who is able to 
compete with him’. 


ténarhati brdhmana spárdhitum káh V (^.4.7.10) ‘Who therefore 
is (indeed) able to compete with Brahman'. 


The first example is terminated with a double cross juncture 
and the second with a double bar. This difference inthe junctures 
is attributable to the position of words in these clauses. The 
word káh, which fills the subject position in both examples, is 
placed at the end in the second example. This may be interpreted 
as an intentional manipulation of word order to convey a specific 
meaning. Further, the word téna in the first example is only a 
pronominal substituted for brahman whose greatness is described 
in the preceding clauses inthe text. In the second example, on the 
other hand, the word kdéh not only occupies an unexpected 
position in the clause; the clause is introduced also by an 
emphatic element /éna ‘therefore’, I interpret téna in the second 
example as an adverbial, since there seems to be no necessity 
for a pronominal when the nominal brdhmana@ is already in the 
clause, The word order in the first example is normal, and the 
clause expresses a simple question, Since this type of clause is 
much more frequent than the other, I label its intonation as ‘Norma 
Intonation Contour’ (NIC). 


The word order in the second example,which is manipulated in 
such a way that the udàtta pitch falls finally, is sometimes also 
combined with elements which indicate contrast or emphasis. I 
therefore label it the ‘Emphatic Intonation Contour’ (EIC). 


If this interpretation is correct, the first example, with its 
NIC, merely asks who will be a match to Brahman. In the second 
example, on the other hand, it is quite emphatically indicated 
that Brahman is matchless. 


EIC is achieved by several means. We noticed an example 


in which it is brought about by modification of the word or «u 
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accompanied by an asseverative particle. In the following set of 
examples, it is achieved by modification of wora order alone; 
kó ha vái nama prajáüpatih # (2.2.10.2) ‘Who is by name Prajapati’; 
prajapatir + vái káh \\ (2.2.5.5) *Prajapati is (indeed) who,’ 


In our first example, the statement is made without emphasis. 
The context explains that when Prajapati asked Indra as to who 
would respect him if he gave away the power (he had) to Indra, 
the latter told Prajapati that he himself was kdh. This word 


was used by Prajapati in his question to Indra which the latter 
equates with Prajapati. 


In our second example, the context has this explanation. 
The gods were distributing among themselves the sacrificial fees. 
Each god was given a certain item, Then, there was a question, 
as to who gave this to whom. In answer, we have the equation 
that Prajapati is ‘kdah’, Prajdpati is being indentified with an 
impersonal god with no form and no name, 


By placing the word kdh at the end in the second example 
the rather remarkable meaning of the clause is emphasized. The 
word kdh in both the examples may have been just an interrogative 


placed in a different position to indicate the difference in the meaning 
of the clauses. 


Sraddhayagnih sámidhyate # (2.8.8.6) ‘By faith Agni is kindled.’ 
Sraddhdya vindate havih \\ (2.8.8.6) ‘By faith obtains oblation.’ 


The concept of faith as well as the deity connected with it is 
praised, These examples occur in sequence. After it was said 
what is gained by faith, in the second example, to be more 
emphatic, the EIC is selected. In this way the author’s point 
is made very effective, 


indra + upavrájyovaca # (3.10 11.3) ‘Indra having approached, 
spoke.’ 
uváca häsito + daibaláh ıı (3.2.9.15) ‘Then said Asita, the son 
of Debala’, 


The first example is in a context which does not require a contrast, 
The sage Bharadvaja had lived three lifetimes studying Vedic 
knowledge. Asking what Bharadvaja would do if he were granted 
“another lifetime, Indra is introduced as speaking, and he utters a plain 
statement. In the second example, emphasis is conveyed, In the 
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sequence on the discussion of the preparation of the altar, the authority 
of Debala's son on the quantity of water to be kept in the water 
vessel is quoted. In this context, we find the second example. It 
points to a contrast here beween the opinions, and the authority 
of Debala's son is recognized as superior to that of the others. 


vàyám devánam sumatáu syama # (2.8.9.8) ‘May we be in devotion 


of gods. 


vayám syama pátayo + rayinám || (3.5.7.2) ‘May we become 


masters of wealth,’ 


The above examples are from different contexts, The first 
example is in a context where a_ sacrifice to Bhaga is described. 
After a series of clauses which explain the sacrificers’ desire and 
hope that they will remain with Bhaga during the sacrifice, both 
inthe afternoon and inthe evening, the clause in question occurs ; 
it is explained in the commentary as indicating the desire of remaining 
in the favour of Indra. There is no contrast here between Bhaga 
and Indra since these seem to beterms referring to the same god. 
The second example is in the context of mantras for offering the 
rice cake. The first offering was made to Agni. The offering is 
made with the desire that the sacrificers might be blessed with 
whatever they request as they sacrifice. After this general state- 
ment, the special desire, namely, the ‘mastery of wealth’, is indicated 
in our second example. For emphasizing the special request, 
EIC has been used. 


pavamanydh punantu mà # (1. 4. 8.6) ‘May the Soma hymns 
cleanse me,’ 


punáutu ma devajanah U (1. 4.8. 1) ‘May the host of gods 
purify me.' 


Both examples are from Soma Pavamana hymns. The second 
example seems to have a specification which the first example 
does not. It is first stated in general terms that whoever is pure is to 
cleanse the suppliant. Then it is specified, in our second example 
standing next to the general statement in the corpus, that the gods 
are to purify. For this specification EIC was selected. 


yájamünam  devá + abruvan # (3.3. 8. 5) ‘The gods spoke to the 
institutor.’ 
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té" bruvannángirasa--adityán | (2.2.3.6) ‘The Angirases spoke 
to the Adityas.’ 

The first example is from the section on ‘Eating of the Puro- 
dasa rice cake. The gods ask the institutor to offer them the 
.oblation. The example is a plain statement. The second example 
in the set is from the section on ‘Praises of the Caturhotra 
mantras etc.’, relating the anecdote in praise of Aditya, The 
Adityas had sacrificed before the Angirases and thereby had al- 
ready procured a place in heaven. To show the contrast between 
them andthe Angirases who had not obtained the heaven, the word 
order is chosen in this way which requires the EIC. 


fánnah tapatu shryah # (3.7.10. 5) ‘May the Sun shine (as it 
may be) to our happiness.’ 


$ám vāto + vatvarapáh \\ (3. 7. 10. 5) ‘May the wind blow 
unscathed.’ 


Our examples are in sequence in the text. The second example has a 
word which emphasizes the meaning, namely, the way the wind is 
requested to blow. Without this word, the second example would 
also have NIC. The emphasis is therefore shown by placing this 
word at the end. ; 


purodhamevd gacchati # (2. 7. 1, 3) ‘He attains priesthood.’ 
gacchati pratigthám \\ (3. 11. 7. 3) ‘He attains stability.’ 


The first example is from the section which describes how 
Brhaspati became the priest of the gods. It is then said that if anyone 
desires to became the priest, he would certainly attain to priesthood 
by sacrificing in the Brhaspati sacrifice. The word evá emphasizes the 
certainty of the result. Otherwise, there is no contrast here of the result 
with any other result. Inthe second example, on the other hand, a 
contrast is indicated. The example is from the section on the 
"Philosophy of the Naciketa fire’, The advantages of thinking about 
fire as having gold for its receptacle are given. The example in question 
is the second advantage, the first being the attainment of an abode. 
The stability, pratisthá, which is also gained, is emphasized. The 
object word therefore occupies an unexpected position in the 
clause as may be seen clearly from its position in the first example. 


éndra +evd nd duhyat # (3.2.3.9) ‘Sidra alone shall not milk’, 
agnihotrámevá nå duhyacchudrán | — (3.2.3.9) *Südra shall not 
milk for the Agnihotra only’, 
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In the section on ‘Milking at night,’ after several injunctions, 
such as the number of pails required and observance of silence while 
milking the cattle, there is a ‘prohibition’ against using a wooden 
pail in milking, which is later modified. Next to this modified rule, 
the first example above occurs and prohibits a éudra from 
milking the cattle, Since this is a prohibition in general terms, 
NIC alone was sufficient, to indicate the meaning of the clause. 
Later, in the same sequence the prohibition is made to apply 
only to milk required for the Agnihotra ceremony. Since a 
specification was to be made in regard to the prohibition enjoined 
on milking the cattle by a $üdra, EIC was useful in indicating 
this contrast, In the second clause, the word ‘gtdra’ was really 
unnecessary since it followed a clause which contains the word, 
Since the prohibition in both cases is for the $udra's milking, the use 
of the word in the first occurrence alone would have been 
sufficient, Later, since the prohibition was modified, emphasis was 
placed on Agnihotra by the use of the accompanying particle 
evá, Since the word Agnihotra occupied the first position, the 
word $üdra was placed at the end where it would require an 
EIC. The order of the words is therefore conditioned by 
considerations of intonation, 


In the examples cited above, we have supported the 
assumption of an emphatic intonation contour from the contexts 
in which it was utilized, Further examples bear out the emphatic 
meaning by including particles with the EIC. E.g: 


muhartah présya + abhavan # (3,12.9.6) ‘The Muhurtas became 
the handmaids'.. 


mrtylstádabhavaddhatá || (3.12.9.6) ‘The god of death became 
the establisher'. 


Both the above examples are from the section in which the 
sacrifice by the ViSvasrjas is described. In that sacrifice, each of 
the gods assumed a certain role. Our examples are in sequence. 
The word téd may be an asseverative adverb in the second 
example, though the commentary explains /ád as referring to the 
sacrifice. The contrast is indicated in the positions that the 
Muhürtas and the god of death chose for themselves in the 
sacrifice. Death’s becoming the establisher is contrasted with the 
Muhürtas assuming the role of handmaids in the sacrifices. 
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Similar examples from the same context can be cited. Thus, 
in the instances quoted below, the asseverative particle svayám is 
placed inthe clause at the end, to indicate contrast : 


bráhma brahmábhavat svayám | (3. 12.9. 3) ‘Brahman himself 
became the priest, Brahman,’ 


íraddhá ^ haiváyajat svaydm | (3.12.9. 5) ‘Faith herself 
sacrificed,’ 


In our second example, besides svayám, we also have haivd (ha + evá), 
which are emphasizing particles, 


We have, thus, assumed two intonation contours, NIC and 
EIC, and noted the evidence for the EIC on the basis of 
(1) modulated word order and (2) asseverative adverbs, In certain 
instances, both kinds of evidence are present and we have cited 
evidence from the context for the selection of a particular intonation 
contour. 


We may now examine other patterns with NIC and EIC, 
individually, and suggest reasons for the selection of one over 
the other. We may take up patterns with EIC, first : 


divi mürdhánam dadhise suvarsám || (3.5.7. 1) ‘(You) held 
(your) head in heaven (which brings) good rain.’ 


Emphasis is given here to the attribute which justifies the head (of Agni) 
being in heaven, Good rain in the case of Agni might referto his 
abundant bestowing nature, Such ‘specific’ words are usually 
kept at the end of the clause, To take another example : 


rastri devánàm nigasüda mandrá | (2.4.6.11) ‘The queen of 
the gods sat pleasantly.’ 


This example is from a mantra addressed to the goddess of 
‘speech (Vak), She is invited to be present at the sacrifice and 
she sits through it, very much pleased, Her attitude of pleasure is 
especially important for the sacrificer, The EIC resulting when the 
word mandrá is placed at the end of the clause underlines this meaning. 


When such specification was not necessary, as in the 
following example, the word mandrá is placed within the clause : 


hóta mandrá + nisasada ydjiyan # (3.6.10.3) “The pleasant hotar 
sat ( in the sacrificial house) worshipping excellently.’ 
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In a context where different gods are invoked, our example 
is next to a pattern with NIC which is a request to Agni to 
provide (good things) for his, i.e., the sacrificer's home. “In the 
hope that they will carry out this prayer, the Agvins are 
requested to enjoy the Soma juice : 


á$vina + pibatam sutém | (2.7.12.1) *O  Asvins, drink the 


Soma juice’, 


Where, again, specification was not intended, we have the 
normal intonation, as in the following example: 


indrah sómam pibatu # (3.7.7.1) ‘May Indra drink the Soma 


juice’. 


Similar reasons may have caused the relevant words being 
placed at the end of the clause and, thereby, indicate emphasis, 
as in the following examples : 


dürámasmácchátravo-- yantu bhitah | (3.1.1.11) ‘May our enemies 


fly far away frightened’. 


imdnno+yajiidmupayahi vidvan || (2.4.1.1) ‘O wise one, come 
to this our sacrifice’. 


så + vindatu ydjamanaya lokám || (3.7.6.13) ‘May he (the Veda) 


obtain a special place for the institutor’. 


Here, in the first two passages, the words bhitéh and vidvan 
specify, respectively, an important quality of the subject, and in 
the third passage, the word Jokdm specifies the kind of place. 
They are, therefore, placed at the end to support the emphasis 
conveyed by EIC. 


Now, the first of the above passages occurs in continuation 
of several other clauses in a corpus in which the gods are invoked 
for the fulfilment of desires. In the preceding clause, the gods 
are asked to grant the desire that the sacrificers might cross over. 
all distress. Then follows the clause in question with its specific 
request for driving the enemies away. A specific statement which 
follows a general statement seems to be a favoured location for an 
EIC, as we noticed earlier. 
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In contrast to the example discussed above, the following 
with NÍC may be noted : 


vásubhyo + yajňám prábravimi # (3.7.4.6) ‘I will dedicate the 
sacrifice to the Vasus’. 


The object word in this example occupies the usual position 
before verb, while in the earlier example it occurs after the verb, 
since it specified the meaning. 


Similar specification may be noted also in the following examples, 


sádrája rajyámánumanyatamidám | (2.7.15.2) ‘May the king 
accept this kingdom." 


pitéva putrdmabhiraksatadimdm || (1.2.1.11) ‘May you protect 
this institutor as a father his son’. 


The first example here is from the section onthe Coronation 
ceremony in which the king is asked to accept the kingdom, 
specifically this particular kingdom. 


The two following example haye EIC to indicate a contrast 
to their preceding clauses in the text : 


brhaspdtir+nah pdripatu paścát | (3.1.1.5) ‘May Brhaspati 
guard us from behind’, 


Brhaspati guards from behind as opposed to Tisya who 
protects from the front as well as from the middle, 


ptínütsrjate vasi |l (2,4.1.10) ‘The self-controlled discharges the 
seasons (well)’. 


The above clause in the text tells how this *self-controlled? had 
become well knowa in the whole world. This clause has an NIC. 


We may now attempt to specify the functions of the 
intonation contours illustrated by the above examples, 
Syntactic patterns indicating 'statemen's' are possible either 
with NIC or with EIC. For example : 
tám devág pünarayacanta # (1.3.10.1) ‘The gods requested 
him again', 
| daivim vácamajanayanta deváh M (2.4.6.0) ‘The gods uttered 
the divine speech’, 
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The second of the above two examples, with EIC, is 
interpreted in the commentary as: “The gods generated the goddess 
of speech," The accompanying clause in the text states that this 
speech created by gods was used by human beings as well as 
other creatures in several different ways. 


For examples with NIC indicating 'statement', one may note 
the following : 


devá + dütàm — cakrire havyaváham # (12.1.12) ‘The gods 
appointed Agni as (their) messenger'. i 


tébhya + etádbhagadhéyam práyacchan # (2.1.1.2)) ‘(They) gave 
this share to them’. 


vág + vái devünüm puránnamāsīt # (1.3.5.1) ‘Speech indeed was 
formerly the food of the gods’. 


NIC is used also in clauses indicating ‘questions’ E.g : 


kdsmai nú satrámasmahe # (2.1.1.1) ‘For what purpose shall we 
perform sacrifice ?' 

kúta + djatat+kitatiydm visrstih # (2.8.9.5) ‘Whence are 
(these) born, whence is this creation ?’ 


kó + mámannam manusyo + dayeta # (2.8.8.2) ‘Which man 
might check me, god of food ?' 


As we have noticed above, EIC is found also in questions, 
as in the following : 


Ambhah kímasidgáhanam gabhirdm | (2.8.9.4) ‘Was there water 
impenetrable and unfathomable ?' 


kásya vá heddm || (1.6.6.4) ‘Whose indeed is this ?' 
The clauses with iti, which are quotations, are found only 


with NIC. E.g.: 


ká + idámitthámakaríti # (2.1.1.2) ‘Who did it this way ?' 


prédsyam3 ná prdsya3miti # (1.3.10.6) ‘Should this be eaten 
or not ?' 


The second example above is in the context in which divided 


opinions on the eating of the remains in the container of the funeral. 


cake are quoted. The commentary explains that pluti is employed 
in this to indicate discrimination (vic@rartha plutif) Further, it 
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explains that if the remains are eaten the institutor may die. 
If the remains are not eaten, the funer2] cake will not be an 
offering, since in other instances the remains of the offering are 
always eaten. Since one or theother misfortune would hippen 
by. eating, smelling of the remains is suggested, since smelling 
is not eating. 


Similarly, pluti is employed for the same purpose in the 
following example : 
dvádasüratni ra$aná kartavyá3 tráyodosaratnidriti # (3.8.3.3) 
*Should the rope be made 12 elbow-lengths or 13 ?' 


This example is from the section on ‘Tying the horse with the rope’, 
where there is a discussion on the length of the rope to be used for the 
horse. Here again, authorities differ. The reason for each opinion is 
first given and the length of the rope for the horse then determined. 


NIC is used in syntactic patterns which are ‘injunctions’ 


vasánta brahmand + 'gnimüdadhita # (1.1.2. 6) ‘A brahmin 
should kindle Agniin the spring.’ 


nå striyamtipeyat # (1.1.9.7) ‘He should not approach the 
woman,’ 


kettikasvagnimádcdhita # (1.1.2.1) ‘Agni should be kindled 
in the Krttika constellation.’ 


agnim devdtanam prathamám yájet # (3.7.1.8) ‘(One should) 
worship Agni before other gods,’ 


In the following example, the subject word was not necessary 
in the clause to convey the meaning, It has to be assumed that 
it was included to express emphasis : 


Samim $ántyai haramyahém || (1.2.1.7) ‘I carry the Sami 
tree for the extinction (of the fire).' 


The context here is the praise of the Sami tree for its cooling 
nature, It is stated that Prajapati himself had used this tree 
for putting out the heat of the fire (his own creation), The institutor 
of the sacrifice carries such a tree to the sacrificial grounds, 
both for purposes of cooling the earlier heat (from the sacrifice) 
and also to put out the fire at the current sacrifice. Similarity 
between an act of Prajapati and that of the institutor of sacrifice is 
indicated. Without the subject word ahám at the end, we would 
not have the necessary IC to: express this similarity. 
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In the same manner, in the following clauses also, the word 
ahdm atthe end implies emphasis : 


ubháu lokáu sanemahám \l (1. 2, 1. 15) ‘I obtain both the worlds,’ 
Gti mrtylan tarámyahám \\ (1, 2. 1. 15) ‘I escape death.’ 


The accompanying clauses in the text tell us the reason for the 
certainty of the result expressed in our examples. By kindling fire 
with pieces of wood, one obtains both worlds. Since the institutor 
has been doing this, he is certain to obtain the result. To 
emphasize that ‘he? would get what he expected and hoped for, 
for having done the necessary acts, the subject, which bears the 
udátta, was apparently placed at the end. Inthe second example, 
it is explained what he would accomplish after obtaining the 
two worlds. 


The following example is an ‘injunction’; the subject word 
sáh is, therefore, consciously omitted and we find the usual NIC 
on the injunction type of clause: 


gürhapatyam  manthet # (1.4.4.7) ‘One should stir up the 
Garhapatya fire.’ 


Another instance where it may be suggested that EIC was 
deliberately avoided is provided in the following example: 


índraya niskasám  nyadadhuh # (1.6.7.3) ‘They paid gold 
to Indra,’ 


Since the above is a plain statement with no emphasis, merely 
explaining what the gods did after worshipping with the domestic 
sacrifice, we do not expectan EIC. 


Several kinds of dependent clauses are noted in the corpus. 
When clauses in sequence form a single compound syntactic unit, 
they usually have the same IC in both. E.g.: 


$álkairagnimindhandh M ubhdu lokáu sanemahám M (1.2. 1, 15) 
*Kindling Agni with pieces of fuel, I obtain both the worlds.’ 


The prerequisite for obtaining both wor!ds is indicated in the first 
clause. I consider this to be dependent, since it requires a clause 
‘which follows to complete the syntactic pattern and the semantic, 
content, Similarly : 
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udháyor + lokáyor + rdhvá M dti mrtyúm  tarámyahám 
(1.2.1. 15) ‘Thriving in both the worlds, I escape death, 


In the following, both parts have NIC: 


ahavaniyamudvápya # gárhapatyam manthet # (1.4. 4, 7) ‘Having 
kindled the Ahavaniya fire, one should stir up Garhapatya 
fire. 


The dependent clause may also have an EIC, while the f 
following clause hasan NIC: 


té devi grhamedlüyenegtvá (V indraya niskasdm nyadadhuh ğ 
(1.6.7. 3) ‘The gods, having worshipped with the 
domestic sacrifice, paid gold to Jndra’. 


Another kind of dependent clause is illustrated in the following, 
Here, again, the clauses in question are in sequence, and both 
have NIC. The second clause, however, is syntactically dependent 
on the preceding clause : 


tám no +devdso ánujanantu kámam # ydtha  tárema duritáni 


visva # (3.1. 1. 11) ‘May gods grant us that desire as we may 
pass through all distress’. 


The clause with ydtha is preceded by several clauses which 
indicate the requests to each god for a certain accomplishment. 

Then allthe gods are jointly invoked to grant that favour by which 

the worshippers will be able to pass through all distress, Since this ? 
is not possible without the earlier granting of such a boon by the 

gods, the meaning is depe dent on that of the preceding clause, 

a similar syntactic relationship has to be assumed, The following is 
another example of the same phenomenon : 


sá no + yajiásya suvité dadhatu # yátha jivema $arádassávirah # 
(3.1.1.2) *May she put us on the prosperous path of 
sacrifice so that we may live years with male progeny'. 


Clauses indicating ‘condition’ (protasis) have EIC, while the 
clauses indicating the ‘result? (apodosis) have NIC. The following 
examples illustrate this : 


n 
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yát stríyamupeyát | nirviryassyat $ (1.1.9.7) ‘If he were to 
approach a woman, he might become impotent.' 


yádi — híranyam ná vindét | śárkarā + akiá + upadadhyat # 
(3.12.5.12) ‘If he were not to obtain gold, he might use 
anointed ground sugar’. 


Alternate coordinate clauses are found with EIC, as in the 
following examples : 


jáhamyanyám ná jahamyanyám M (2.8.8.1) ‘I abandon one but 
do not abandon the other'. 


The god of food, expressing his partiality for the giver of food, 
makes this utterance which states that he would abandon the 
person who does not give food to others but would be partial 
to the giver of food, Emphasis on the rejected and on the 
accepted, as well as the contrast between the two, favours EIC 
to express the intended meaning, Similarly: 


yádi và dadhé yddi và ná || (2.8.9.6) ‘If I place or if I do 
not’. 


Alternate coordinate clauses, both with negative implication, 
use NIC. E.g.: 


. náitádbhi yo + bhávati nó +- kániyah # (2.8.8.2) ‘Neither does 


it become more or less’, 


nd tá + nasanti nd dadhati tdskarah # (2.4.6.9) ‘Neither do they 
perish nor does the thief deceive (them). 


nüsadasinnó + sádasittadánim # (2.8.9.3) ‘Neither was there 
being nor non-being at that time’. 


The corpus I have used consists primarily of narration and 
descriptions of sacrificial details and events, where it is difficult 
to find contrasts illustrating the two intonation contours in all 
their varying uses. I have, however, pointed out some contrasts ; 
others would become clear from a study of additional Vedic 
material, A detailed analysis of intonation contours C NEA S 
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Indic dialects, by the application of the comparative method, could be 
helpful to confirm the postulations made in this paper and 


also provide additional information on Intonation Contours in 
Vedic," 


14, This paperis a revised version of a chapter from the author's 
Doctoral Dissertation submitted to and accepted by the University of Texas, 
U. S. A., in 1962. The author is grateful to Dr. W. P. Lehmann who guided him 


in his research work. 
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APROPOS OF THE VEDIC SEER GAURIVITI* 
By 
UMESH CHANDRA SHARMA, 


Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona, 


Poona-7 


Among the Rgvedic rsi families, the Vasistha family has a distinct 
place. The seventh Mandala of the Rgveda has been attributed to 
Vasistha, But there are certain seers of this family to whom the hymns 
belonging to other Mandalas have also been ascribed. These are 
Sakti, Paragara, Gauriviti etc, Gaurivitiis the son of Sakti and the 
grandson of Vasistha. 


Gauriviti Saktya! (hereafter G) is the seer of RV 5.29; 9.108,1-2 and 
10.73-74. Of these 9.108.1-2 and 12.73.11 are repeated in the Samaveda 
(SV), and RV 10.73.1, 74.4 in the Sukla-Yajurveda (SYV).2 RV 5.29 and 
10.73-74 are meant to invoke Indra and 9.108.1-2 are addressed to 
Pavamána Soma. G has been mentioned as the son of Sakti by Sarva, 
Tandya-Maha-Brahmana (TMB), Jaiminiya Brahmana (JB) and 
Satapatha Brahmana (SB). In Arseya Brahmana (AB), G is mentioned 
along with Vasistha and Sakti, and because Vasistha was the father 
of Sakti and G was the son of Sakti, G is, naturally, the grandson of 
Vasistha. However, we do not find anywhere any legend about the birth 
and details of the life of G,  Heseems to be an elder brother of 
Paragara, who: was born after the death of his father Sakti. 


*A paper presented before the Vedic Section of the 24th Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Varanasi, 1968. 


1. See Sarvanukramani (Sarva.) on RV 5.29; 9.108; 19.73, 74 


2. See SV 319, £78, 692-93 ; SY V 33.28, 64. 


3. See Sarva. on RV 9.108; TMB 11.5.14, 12.13.10, 25.7.2; JB 76, 170, 197; 
SB 12.8.3.7; AB 1.18. 


4. AB 1.14, 2.3, 6. 
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The name G occurs once RV,» with Rjiévan, the son of Vidathin, 
and Pipru, There it is stated that the adorations of G made Indra 
mighty, and Rjiévan made friendship with Indra and the latter had 
drunk soma offered by him. Inthe next verse it has beca mentioned 
that Navagvas and Dagagvas with libations of Soma- juice sing hymns of 
praise to Indra, According to Griffith *Rji$van is the son of Vidathin, 
and is mentioned in Mandala Iasa favourite of Indra," 9 Navagvas 
and Da$agvas are "priestly families connected or identified with the 
Angirases”, Pipru “isthe name ofa foe of Indra in the RV. He 
was repeatedly defeated by Indra for Rji$van"," These names are not 
corroborated by later literature, 


The name G occurs thrice in KathS,8 twice as Gaurivita and once 
as Gorivita, But the name occurs in six different forms in Brahmana-s 
and Sutra-s, viz., Gauriviti,? Gaurivita,!° Gauriviti,!! Gaurivita,'? Gori- 
vital! and Gauravita.4 These variations in the name are referred to 
in connection with the Gauriviti-Saman (hereafter GS) which came to be 
named after bim and will be discussed in detail below. The variations 
in the name might raise a doubt, viz., that there might have been several 
persons bearing names similar to G. It is also generally held that the 

Rgvedic Seer G was different from the Sdman-Seer G. It can however 
be shown that such an assumption is unwarranted, 


First, in the Brahmana-s and  Sutra-s the name of the 
Seer is, no doubt, mentioned in different forms, but all these are only 
in connection with the particular Saman which is attributed to G. 
When the Saman is one and the same, and so are its qualities, 


5. RV 5.29.11. 

6, The Hymns of the Rgveda, Vol. I, p. 489. 

7. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. 1, p. 532. 
8, Kajh.S 30.7. 

9. JB 70,197; ApSS 13.11.16. 


10. JB.170; AB 3.19, 4.2, 8.2; TB. 1.4.5.2; ApSS 12.5.6, 14.18.6, 10, 14, 21.13.22, 
24.10.8; Bau. SS 14.25, 


11, TMB 11.5.14, 12.13.10, 25.7.2; JB 76, 203; SB 12.8.3.7. 


12. TMB 5.7.1, 2, 5, 68.2, 9.2-4, 7.6, 9, 10, 11.5.18, 15, 11.10.17, 12 5.17, 13.9.10, 
- 32, 13.5.16, 11.16.14.5.20, 11.24, 15.5.21, 9,16-17, 18.6.13-20; JB 76, 163. AB 1.14, 
18-19, 2.3, 6; Lat. SS. 4.6.14, 10.2.12, 8.9; MaSS 3.7.9; DrahSS 8.2.18. 


13, Kapth.S 30.7. 
14, AB 1.19. 
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then, how can one doubt the identity of the person to whom it is 
ascribed ? Secondly, the Rgvedicseer G bears the epithet ‘Saktya’ as 
his patronymic, At the same time, the Sdman-Seer also bears the 
patronymic ‘Saktya’, with a slight difference in spelling of G, It occurs 
at several places in TMB, JB, AB,“SB, AB, ApSS and ASS Therefore, 
it can be asserted that G, the Saman-Seer, whose father’s name was 
Sakti, was none else but Gauriviti Saktya, the seer of certain 
Rgvedic hymns, 


Sayana, while commenting on TMB 11. 5. 14, has taken into 
account the reading Gauriviti. He explains the formation of this word 
as Gurivitasyapat yam gaurivitam ; Saktyanama. He says so because he 
thinks that the form Gauriviti is the correct name of the seer. He has 
also explained the term Saktya as ‘Saktigotrah’, But this statement 
of bis is contradictory to his own statement in the commentary on 
RV 9.108, where he has said : adyadvycasya Gaurivitir nama Saktiputra 
rsih. Again, he continues : trityayah Saktirnama Vasisthah. All this 
clearly indicates that G was the son of Sakti Vasistha. 


The JVacaspatyam interprets the expression gauri to raean 
the Vedic speech and thus the word gauriviti means ‘he who has 
a thorough knowledge (lit. motion) in the Vedic speech, i.e., in the 
Vedas, 716 The final syllable of the word gauri is shortened vide 
nyapoh sanjiia chandasor bahulam (Panini 6.3.63)." Thus we get the 
form gauriviti, instead of the form gauriviti, 


Now, we shall consider the nature of the Saman which is 
attributed to G. The two verses beginning with pavasva madhumattama 


15. TMB 11. 5.14, 12.13.10, 25.7.2; JB 76, 170, 197; AB 3.19 ; SB 12.8.3.7; 4B 
1.18 ; ApSS 23.11.14, 24.10.8 ; AsSS 12.5.6. : 


16. Taranatha Bhattacharya, Vacaspatyam, p. 2739 : 


eat afa afr: fagafaxes “gaff” dma ga: l agag 
ATN? | 
17. G:B. Palsule, 'Samjüny&m in Panini’, JUPHS, No. 25, p. 54, translates 
this sutra as follows: 


“Before a second member of a compound, the final vowel of stems er ding 
in the (feminine) suffixes—ni and Bp is shortened ‘generally’ in the case ofa 
sanvjita; (also) if the word occurs in the Veda (without being a samjna). 
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indraya...(RV 9.108.1-2) and repeated as SV 578, 692, were sung 
and set to tune by G, so that that Saman came to be known as GS. 
In SV it is attributed to G. This Saman has been mentioned and 
elaborated in the Samhita-s, the Brahmana-s and the Satra-s. It will, 


now, be proper to discuss the said Sáman text in order to arrive at 
certain conclusions regarding the GS. 


The characteristics of the GS are recorded in TMB8 The Gods 
crushed the Vak and its expelled essence is GS, which sways or moves 
towards anustubh. Vak is anustubh. If a person prays everyday with 
GS, she bestows happiness on him. The GS is the fortune or the good 
future of the sacrifice, The person who does not pray with this Sáman 
will be deprived of prosperity and progeny. The verse ‘pra va indraya 
madanam...’ is also chanted in the tune of GS. 


Also, it is laid down that, if the Soma juice is left as surplus 
after the mid-day pressing, an additional stotra should be chanted 
with the verses containing the word ‘aditya’ and set in tune by G.? 
In case it is left over after the third pressing an additional 
stotra should be chanted with verses containing the word ‘Sipivista’ 
(Visnu) and set in tune by G.? The sacrifice itself is Visnu, who is 
pervaded by rays both inside and outside, GSis redundant.?3 It also 
becomes 'sodasi Saman’. Both of these came into being from surplus 


material of Vak. GS is repeated in sacrifice and it is sung ina 
low tone.?? 


In KathS? it is stated that the gods crushed the Brahma (Vak or the 
Vedic lore) and whatever remained after crushing, that redundant 
material became GS. It controls the uncontrollable calamities, The 
person who prays with this Saman gets home, health etc, 


18. TMB 5.7.1-6, 9.2.2, 12.13.10, 12, 25.7.2. 


19. Ibid. 9.7.6, ufa wreufdreradrafafvera amagi ufa gA enfan- 
adig MAIT «qu d 


20. Ibid., 9.110, ufa qaaa Ra fa: fafafaszadly Tra fart 


21. Ibid., 9.7.10. 
22. Ibid., 18.6.18-20. 
23. Op, cit., 30.7. 
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The same thing is found in JB,*4 The sacrifice performed with GS 
makes one prosperous in future, Also, one gets cattle, heaven, progeny 
etc. by virtue of using that Saman, Moreover, it is the means by 
which one can find happiness in life here and in heaven, Gods love 
him who practises the GS.?5 


The JB* gives a legend on G : (here was a sacrifice performed by 
the Saktyas. There Gauriviti Saktya killed a beast, The eagle Suparna 
(or good-winged one) attacked it from above. G caught hold of the 
eagle. Then the eagle requested: “O Rsi! do not catch hold of me. 
I shall teach you the good prospects to be got through sacrifices," Then 
he taught the same to G. These prospects got through sacrifice, are 
progeny cattle and heaven. Those who prayed with GS got all these 
things. 


There is another legend in JB, which runsas follows : In the 
sacrificial session of the Saktyas, Gauriviti Saktya killed a beast and the 
eagle Suparna attacked it. When G caught hold of him, he requested 
the rsi not to trouble him. The eagle said: “I shall fulfill any of your 
desires. Then G asked if he knew his desire. The eagle replied that 
be (G) had been longing for the daughter of Asita Dhamnya and that he 
(the eagle) would take G to her, Asita Dhamnya had been offended 
with G. His place was in the air, where he had concealed bis daughter. 
The eagle carried G to the daughter, She gave birth to a child. 
The demons cut the child to pieces and scattered those pieces. G saw a 
Saman, through which the child returned to life, This child became 
Sankriti Gauriviti. Hence, GS is a kind of expiatory medicine. 


Thus, in these two legeds, it is shown that the GS hast he power 
of bestowing health, wealth, Heaven, etc. 


At another place in JB,* it is mentioned that G was prostoty in 
the sattra of Vibhindukiyas, Here, he is mentioned with Medhatithi, 
Drdhacyud-Agasti, Acyutacyut, Vasuksaya and, Sanaka and Navaka. 


According to AB,?° Gauriviti Saktya went near heaven and there 
he saw this hymn and by this hymn he won the heaven. In the same 


24, JB 76. 

25. Ibid., 168. 
26. Ibid., 170. 
27. Ibid., 197. 
28. Ibid., 203. 
29. AB 3,19, 
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way the yajamana also would win heaven through this hymn. The GS 
wins over the enemy.” 


G was the priest of Rsabha-Yàjnatura according to $BÀ The 
characteristics and potentialities referred to above relating to GS 
are mentioned also in several other texts like TB, ApSS, LatSS, Ma$S, 
and Drah$s.*? 


The various Brahmana and Sutra texts give us the following 
picture of the GS and the seer, 


G wasa RV rsi and the son of Sakti Vasistha. Three Rgvedic 
verses are chanted on the tune of GS, These are: ‘pra va indraya 
madanam’ (RV 7.1.1; SV 156, 716); ‘banmaham asi sūrya (RV 
8.101.11; SV 276; 1788) and ‘asti somo ayam sutah’ (RV 8.94.4.; SV 
174, 1785). GS became a notable Saman and these texts mentioned it as 
the excellence of Brahman or Vak. Two or three legends also suggest its 
divine nature, One who chants this Saman never lacks in health, 
wealth, cattle, progeny, home and heaven. He can get any of these 
things by the use of this Saman. 


As regards the seer of this Saman, as noticed above at length, G 
was a reputed priest according to SB and JB, At several places, as in JB 
and ApSS,9 he is mentioned with Sankrti, In the legend given above 
from JB, Sankrti seems to behis son. There were three pravaras of 
Sankrti Putimasa among the Vasisthas—Saktya, Sankrtya and Gauri- 
vita! Pütimasa seems to be his surname. According to Brough 
all these three belonged to the family of Vasistha,®® 


In the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, we find no reference to G. 
But we have a single reference to him in the Matsya Purana, wherein 
he is noticed as a sage not having marriagealliances with Angirases and 
Sankrti.® 


3). Ibid., 4.2. 
31, SB 12.8,3.7. 


22. TB1.45.2.; ApSS 14.18.6, 10, 14, 21.13.22 ; LatSS 4.6.14, 10.3.12., 8.12; 
Mags 3.7.9; BauSS 14.25 ; DrahSS 8.2.18. 


33, JB 197; ApSS 12.5.6-7, 24.10.8. 

34, ApSS 12.5.6-7; 24.10.8. 

£5, John Brough, The early Brahmanical system of Gotra and Pravara, 
Cambridge, 1953, p. 37. 

36, Matsya Purüna, (Anandashrama, Poona, 1907), 196. 32. 
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Pargiter?" mentions that Sankrti and G were one and the same 
person. Again, he is not definite whether G belonged to the Vasisthas 
orto the Angirases. But it must be remembered that Vasisthas and 
Angirases were interconnected as is shown by Mankad.?9  Sankrti 
and G, again, were the pravara rsi-s in the Vasistha family as shown 
above. It appears probable, therefore, that Sankrti was the son of 
G as stated in the legend in JB. 


Thus a study of all the pertinent references to the seer and his 
Saman in the Samhita-s Brahmana-s, and Satra-s, leads us to the 
following conclusions : 


(1) G was the son of Sakti and the grandson of Vasistha, Perhaps 
he was the elder brother of Parasara I. Sankrti seems to be the 
son of G. 


(2) The correct form of his name is Gauriviti and not Gauriviti, 
Gorivita, Gauravita etc. 


(3) Apart from being a seer of certain Rgvedic hymns, he was a 
prominent Sáman seer. The Samans came to be known after. his 
name. The Rgvedic seer and the Saman seer are one and the same, 
namely, Gauriviti Saktya. 


(4) He belongs to the Vasisthas, who were Angirases as well. 
He is mentioned in the pravara list of Vasisthas. Therefore, it is 
- immaterial whether G belonged to the Vasisthas or the Angirases.9? 


———— 


37. AIHT p.249. 


38. Date of Rgveda, pp. 86-88. Also corroborated by Rahurkar, vide his The 
Seers of the Rgveda, p. 235. 


39. Iam thankful to Drs. V.G. Rahurkar and C. G. Kashikar, for the help 
I received from them in writing this paper. 
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THE VEDIC CONCEPT OF YUGA 
CONSISTING OF FIVE YEARS? 


By 
V. V. BHIDE, 


Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona-30 


The concept of yuga as a period of time can be traced back to 
the Rgvedic hymns, but no definite length to this period seems to be 
intended in these references. Itis Vedanga Jyotisa that, for the first 
time, states thata yuga consists of five years,! though, even before 
thatsucha meaning should have been prevalent. The present paper 
attempts to trace the origin of Vedic notion of yuga asa cycle of 


five years to certain types of Caturmasya sacrifices which extended 
over a period of five years. 


The concept of yuga 


The term yuga is rather vague and, as such, different meanings 
have been assigned to this word. Eleven different meanings of 
this word have been noted by Roth and Bohtlingk in their 
Dictionary? ^ This word is derived from the root yuj ‘to unite, 
join, connect, and, hence yuga means a certain fixed period. 
The puranic literature has assigned a lengthy period to this 
term and associate it with Manvantara, Kalpa, Mahayuga etc. Scholars 
are at variance intheir views about chronological eras in ancient 
India. According to C. V. Vaidya,® there was no era in use in Ancient 


* A paper submitted to the 25th session of All-India Oriental Conference held 
at the Jadavpur University, Calcutta, in October, 1969. 


1, Cf. Bharatiyajyotisaéastraca ltihasa by S.B. Dixit, (Poona 1931,) p. 27: 
“The yuga consisting of five years and the names oi these five years have been 
mentioned in the Post-Vedic literature. But, for this concept of zuga there must 
be some traditional base in the Vedic Texts.” 


2, Sanskrit Wörterbuch, (St. Petersburg, 1871), Vol. VI, pp. 144-45. 


a See his History of Sanskrit Literature, Sn. I, pp. 2-4, 
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India. S. B. Dixit states that the dimensions of yuga were already 
settled before the Astronomical Siddhantas came into existence, but 
that their starting point was not so settled. K. L. Daftari, however, 
affirms that ‘‘some system of yugas which was used for narrating 
history was in existence in very ancient times," It may, however, be 
noted that no Brahmana-text has mentioned the word yuga as denoting 
a particular period of time, 


The word yuga occurs at least 33 times in the Rgveda, though 
its exact meaning is not always clear, In some places it appears 
to stand for a very brief period of time and elsewhere a longer 
period. Two systems of yuga, namely, divine and human, are 
referred to therein. A reference is made to a divine yuga in 
RV 10. 72. 1-3, while that of a human yuga is noted in many other 
places? The reference to yuga occurring in RV 1.158.6, is particularly 
worth mentioning. There it is said that ‘‘Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mamata became old in the tenth yuga.” (cf. Dirghatama 
mamateyo jujurvan dasame yuge). What yuga means here is not 
very clear, The commentators have not given a definite meaning 
this word and it is found that the modern scholars have also 
interpreted this word differently. This verse is quoted in Sankha- 
yana Aranyaka 2.17; while translating the relevant passage, A. B. 
Keith has remarked in the footnote: ARV 1.158.6 presumably really 
means ‘in the tenth decade'" Wilson remarks on the word yuga : 
“The scholiast understands yuga in its ordinary acceptation ; but 
the yuga of five years is perhaps intended, a Justrum, which 
would be nothing marvellous."9 Daftari, however, considers that 
‘puga, here, meansa period of four years'? While interpreting the 
same verse, P.V. Kane remarks?? ''yuga probably means a period 


4. Op. cit., p. 143. 


5. The astronomical method and its application to the chronology of ancient 
India, by K. L. Daftari, (Nagpur, 1942), p. 134. 


6. Cf. RV 112.1; 1144; 2.2.2; 5.52.4; 73.3; 6.16.23; 7.94; 927; 
10.140.6. 


7. Sankhayana Aranyaka by A.B. Keith, (London, 1908), p. 14. See also, 
Vedic Index, (Ind. Rep., Delhi, 1958), Vel. II, p. 192. 


8. Rgveda, (Poona, 1925), Vol. II, p. 254. 
9. Daftari, op. cit., p. 144. 
10. History of Dharmadastra, Vol. ILI, p. 886, 
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of four or five years,” In his monumental work, The Arctic 
home in the Vedas, B.G. Tilak identifies Dirghatamas with the sun 
and considers yuga as the period of time between the first and 
the last dawn. As regards the interpretation of the phrase 
daíame yuge he remarks: “Ten yugas were supposed to intervene 
between the first and the last dawn, or the two termini, of ‘the 
years; as ten days or ten fortnights would be too short, and ten 
seasons too long a period of time to lie between these limits, the 
word yuga in the phrase dasame yuge, must be interpreted to 
mean ‘a month’ and nothing else. In short, Dirghatamas was 
the sun that grew old in the tenth month." As far as the 


historical application of the seer Dirghatamas is concerned, this solar 
theory is hardly acceptable. 


A legend given in the Brhad-Devata mentions that Dirghatamas 
became blind immediately after his birth? and that his attendant 
slaves bound the aged and blind Dirghatamas and cast him into 
the waters? After he came out of waters in the Anga country, he 
begot the seer Kaksivant by the maiden-slave employed by the 
king of Anga.* The relevant hymn (i.e. RV 1.158) is addressed to 
the A$vins by Dirghatamas. Naturally, the A$vins helped the seer 
and freed him from his miseries, It is thus seen that Dirghatamas 
became apparently old in his early age. As the notion of yuga 
comprising a period of five years was deeply rooted from ancient 


times, the word yuga in the present verse also should be regarded 
as denoting a period of five years. 


Subsequently, yuga was considered to bea long period of time, 
the human yuga being divided into four sections, namely, Krta, 


Tretà, Dyapara and Kali, This idea of yuga has been further 
developed in the Puranas. 


Caturmasya sacrifices of four years 


While dealing with certain rites in the Caturmasya sacrifices, 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (TBr.) 1.4.10 refers to four names of the 
years, viz., Sarmvatsara, Parivatsara, Idavatsara and Anuvatsara. 


— 


1L The Arctic home in the Vedas, (Poona, 1924), p. 177. 

12. The Brhad-Devata, 4.15, (ed. by A. A. Macdonell, Rep., Delhi, 1965, p. 39). 
13, Ibid., 4.21 ; cf., also, RV 1,158.5, 

14, Ibid., 4.25. : 
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Similar names have been mentioned in the Tandya Brahmana (Tand. Br.) 
17.13.17 © and are attributed to the four parvans of the Caturmasya 
sacrifices. This would suggest that there might have beena peculiar 
cycle of four years. This problem has been dealt with in detail 
by K.L. Daftari. The year consists of 260 days; but the cycle 
of six seasons requires 365} days to turn, Therefore, to adjust 
the cycle of days in years, one intercalary month consisting of 
21 days was taken in every fourth year. In this connection, 
Shama Sastry remarks: “The Vedic poets adopted the Savana 
year of 360 days for common use and adjusted it with the 
tropical year by adding 21 days to every fourth Savana year.’ 
To support his theory, Daftari refers to the passage from the 
Satapatha Brahmana (Sat, Br.) 13.4.4, which prescribes twenty-one 
sacrificial posts in the A$vamedha sacrifice, It is stated that these 
twenty-one sacrificial posts must be taken to represent twenty-one 
intercalary days in the fourth years, This makes the cycle of four 
years complete and this period of four years ending with the 
long year consisting of 381 days was calleda yuga. 


As regards the reference to the ASvamedha sacrifice, attention 
may be drawn to the following points. The procedure of this 
sacrifice is to be commenced on the sixth or the seventh day 
before the full-moon day of Phalguna,}7 when the horse is let 
loose. It is prescribed that four dhrti-oblations are made on 
every day fora year? The number of these oblations is mentioned 
as sixteen nineties.? Therefore, it is to be understood that the 
period of the roaming about by the horse is one complete year. 
Thereafter, a Soma-sacrifice, comprising three pressing-days, is to be 


15. While translating the relevant passage from the Tand.Br., Caland remarks 
in the footnote: “These are probably four of the five names of the five-years' 
cycle," See Paficavimésa Brahmana, ed. by W. Caland, (Calcutta, 1931), p. 470. 


16. Gavam Ayana (The Vedic Era) by R. Shama Sastry, (Mysore, 1908), 
p. 89. 


17. Sat.Br.13.4.1.4 RJA Aimi waft qu FLEA Weg A WW i d 
18. Cf., Vajasaneyi Samhita (VS) 22. 19. 


19. Sat.Br. 13.1.6.2, daag Nea aaa: | 


Eggeling remarks that sodaéa navati is four times 360. Cf., also, Katyayana 
Srautasutra (Kat. SS) 20.3.4. 
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performed. It is to be observed here that, in the ASvamedha 
sacrifice, the number twenty-one has got a special significance. 
For example, it is said that twenty-one offerings are to be made in 
connection with the consecration.20 Twenty-one sacrificial posts, 
each one of them measuring twenty-one aratnis,! are prescribed 
for the twenty-one savaniya-animals.?? The measurement of the fire- 
altar is twenty-one purusas. The samans are chanted with twenty-one 
stomas® Therefore, the identification of twenty-one sacrificial 
posts with twenty-one intercalary days does not stand to reason, 
asthe Aégvamedha sacrifice is extended over a period of not more 
than two years. The cycle of four years has, thus, to be proved 
on the basis of some other reference; the term yuga cannot be 
said tobe applied to the cycle of four years. 


Caturmasya sacrifices of five years 


The details of the Caturmasya sacrifices extending over five 
years have been prescribed in the Manava Srautasutra (Man SS); 
Bharadyaja Srautasutra (Bhar.$S), Apastamba Srautasatra and 
Hiranyakesi Srautasutra (HSS), However, the still earlier mention 
of this type isin the Maitrayaniya Samhita (MS) and the Kathaka 
Samhita (KS). According to MS 1.10.8, one should perform three series 
of the Caturmasya sacrifices, stop for a month after having completed 
the third series, and thenstart with the fourth series. Again, one 
should perform the two series, but in the last series, he should 
perform the third paryan and stop for a month. Similar in- 
junctions are also laid down in the KS 36,3, It is to be noted that two 
intercalary months occur during a period of five years. On the basis 
of the above-said injunctions, the Man.SS 1.7.8.12-18 prescribes 
that one should perform four parvans as usual in the first year. 
But he should perform the Sunasirya (i.e, the fourth ) parvan 
on the day preceding the full-moon day of  Phalguna and 
commence the Vaisvadeva-parvan in the next series. In this 
manner, he should complete three series, stop for a month, 


20. Cf., Sat. Br. 13.1.7. 
21. Ibid., 13.4.4.5. 
22. Ibid., 5.1.5. 
23. Ibid., 13.3.37. 
21 Cf, meted eat sates | mus ay YD n ays d 
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and commence the Vaisvadeva-parvan in the fourth series, After 
having completed the fourth series, as usual, he should perform the 
fifth series; but here, he should perform the Sakamedha-parvan, stop for 
five months, and then perform the JSunasirya-parvan? Commenting 
on these sütras, Gelder remarks in the footnote: “Sutras 16 and 18 
give two leap months, as also MS 1.10.8, because five years do not 
contain sixty lunar months, but sixty-two.''?6 


According to Ap.SS 8.22.10-11, one should perform three series 
of Caturmisya sacrifices, halt for a month, again perform two 
series and stop. If one has commenced the Caturmasya sacrfices 
on the fu!l-moon day of Caitra, he should perform two series, 
halt for a month, again perform three series, and stop." It is 
here undertood that only one intercalary month is seen occurring 
during the period of five years. The Bhar.$S (8.22.9-10) and the 
HSS (5.20.10-12) refer only to one intercalary month, It may 
be suggested here that the second intercalary month might be 
occurring at the end of the fifth year, From these references it 
would be seen that the people in those days had the knowledge 
of the cycle of five years together with the position of the 
intercalary month. 


The cycle of five years 


In the context of the above-said concept of the cycle of five 
years as based on the Caturmasya sacrifices extending over five 
years, we may consider the exact occurrence of the intercalary 
month during the period of five years. As the reference to the 
intercalary month is traced even to the RV (1.25.8) there is no 
doubt that in ancient times people were calculating the thirteenth 
month. In- other Samhitas and Brahmanas one comes across 
several references to the thirteenth month besides the usual twelve 


25. Cf. sfaa: am: dae | denm ar gat irr at qanat- 
aafia alae at Aaaa p faa fada: paene p qur qq Maa 
Heats asa agn Wfrzuwqd: dene (p TA Wed GTeT TRAST 
sped qeg «HW usen 


26. The Manava Srautasutra, translated by Van Gelder and published in 
Satapitaka Series, Vol. 27, (New Delhi, 1963), p. 52 fn. 


27. Cf: Aaga qacaufaseat ate A AAT dl qufaszat fama i 
seat quera aifasear qraafasear ay TIT RAT fam u 
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months of the year. If it is considered that there was a cycle 
of four years, as suggested by Daftari, one would have to take 
into account twenty-one intercalary days in every fourth year, 
But, as the notion of month definitely refers to thirty days,” it 
is very difficult to accept the idea of an intercalary month consisting 
of only twenty-one days. From various references it is observed 
that there was the thirteenth month consisted of thirty days, similar 
to any other month consisting of thirty days,  Pointing out the 
deficiency in the cycle of four years, Shama Sastry states that 
"about the twelfth century B.C. the cycle of five sidereal years 
of 366 days each was adopted. As the five years’ cycle became 
generally known, the rites and ideas connected with the cycle of 
four years fell into disuse,"? He, further, remarks: “A new 
system of calendar, based upon a cycle of five sidereal years of 
366 days each with the intercalation of two lunar months, as 
described in the Vedanga Jyotisa seems to have been promulgated.’’% 
While discussing the problem of solstice days, P.C. Sengupta 
observes: “The Vedic Hindus found out a particular lunar 
month of Magha to fix the beginning or the end of the five-yearly 
luni-solar Vedic cycle, and they stated the solstice days in 
reference to the phase of the moon of such a month of Magha, 
The winter solstice day was the beginning of the Vedic five-yearly 
cycles or yugas,?! From the references to the Caturmasya 
sacrifices extending over five years, also, a cycle of five years 
can be logically deduced. The statement inthe Vedic Index II, 
p. 192 that “there is no reference in the older Vedic texts to the five- 
year cycle"?! does not stand to reason. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note the reference, in the Mahabharata, 
to the two intercalary months occurring during the period of 
five years. In the Virata-parvan, a question about the period of 
the incognito life of the Pandavas is mooted, where a_ reference 
is made to the two intercalary months occurring during the period 
of five years. 


28. Cf. TS 5.6.7, ET&XTHIWT: Aaa ANAT AAT: gaat faa aN- 
dfaa: ara fin: a i 

29. Gavām Ayana, op. cit., p. 3. 

30. Ibid., p. 130. 

31, Ancient Indian chronology by P. C. Sengupta, (Calcutta, 1947), p. 159. 


32, Cf,; TAN AÀ aW dires: n fareti vei t 
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A reference to the cycle of five years, occurring in the 
MS and the KS, in connection with the Caturmasya sacrifices 
extending over five years, may have been the basis of the reference 
to the astronomical cycle of five years referred to in the Vedanga 
Jyotisa and in the Mahabharata. This astronomical cycle of five 
years is called yuga in the Vedanga Jyotisa,? and in the 
Mahabharata.** The ancient Pitamaha Siddhanta, which is now 
lost, stated, according to the Paiicasiddhantika of  Varahamihira 
(12. 1), that yuga means five years of the sun and the moon. 
The Vayupurdana, which is considered as an early Purana, deals 
with the problem of counting the duration of time, in which 
context, the five years occurring in one yuga are mentioned, 


Elsewhere also, in the Vayupurana, the cycle of five years 
called yuga.?" 


is 


The above arguments show that there need be no hesitation 
to state that the cycle of five years is named as yugaand that this 
concept of yuga comprising five years was based onthe Caturmasya 
sacrifices extending over five years mentioned in the MS, the KS 
and some of the Srautasitras. 


33. GSaqdacatna gte gafa: | AAT a N 
gra TSAI KANE AAA | JAT ou 
grag: qsa | agaa 0330 0 

34. QRAN: TSA WTHENIATRWIAHT: p 2.69.26 U 

35. Cf., History of Dharmadsüstra, Vol. III, p. 889. 

36. Cf.: qaqa} fanaa mreracut ANTA | 

wacaxeg saat fada: TRIAT: L 
saaga AJAJ: : 
T: SJAA BIA: DOTT Hd: 0 3I.. U 
37. Cf. aaa Saag fe zd NAAA: N 3S U 
san fassia gi aq ATRA RIIG U 
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ARE FEMININE BASES PRATIPADIKAS 
ACCORDING TO PANINI ? 
By 
N.C. NATH, 
Fellow, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla 


The two sütras of Panini which define a praiipadika, viz,, 
arthavad adhatur apratyayah pratipadikam and krt-taddhita-samasas 
ca (Astadhyayt 1.2.45, 46) declare that the term covers underived bases, 
krt-derivatives, taddhita-derivatives and compounds. The Maha- 
bhasya of Pataiijali states this fact more emphatically, when it says: 
‘Of derived stems, only krt-derivatives and taddhita-derivatives 
have the appellation pratipadika but not derivatives with any other 
suffix; The statement has been repeated twice, first on Pan, 1.2.45 
itself, and again under varttika6on the same sūtra, 


Elsewhere, however, the Bhasya mentions, (under Pan, 4.1.1), a pari- 
bhasa which reads: pratipadika-grahane linga-visistasyapi grahanam 
(when pratipadika is spoken of it includes also a word with an 
affix denoting gender’) which aims at providing for the inclusion 
of feminine bases (with fem. suffixes) also under the term prāti- 
padika, 


Now, the question arises as to why this paribhdsa has not 
been mentioned under the pratipadika sütras (1.2,45-46)? Did not 
the prátipadika-samjiía proper require it? Another pertinent question 
is: Who is the author of this paribhasa? Obviously, it is not 
Pataijali, for it occurs in the Varttika of Katyayana,.being varttika 
4 under sutra 4.1.1. But the mode of the statement of the varttika 
makes it highly doubtful whether Katyayana was its author, 
The varttika reads : m-ab-grahapam anarthakam, pratipadikagrahane 
linga-visistasyapi grahanat.? The fifth case-ending in grahanat is to be 


l Cf., hrt-taddhita-antasya eva pratyayantasya pratipadika-samjna bhava- 
ti, nünyasya iti. (Mahabhasya on Pan. 1.2.45) 

2. The paribh&sü is usually heard in connection with the samüsa-sutras 
yuva khalati etc. and kumarah éramanüdibhih (Pan. 2.1.67,70). But the 
latter sūtra itself is omitted in the Bhasya, and on the former sūtra the 
paribhasa has been stated in a negative way (...linga-visistasyapi grahanam 
bhavati ity esa’ paribhasa na kartavya bhavati), 
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noted. As in parvato vahniman dhamat, dhuma is an already known 
sign of fire, so is /iaga-visista-grahana, a known principle in the 
above varttika, Had it been a new principle initiated by Katyayana, 
we should have grahanam (not grahanaüt). So, it is to be admitted 
that the paribhasa dates from a still earlier age. But how much 
earlier ? 


It cannot be earlier than Panini, for, had Panini known or 
admitted it, he himself would have stated it along with the other 
paribhasüás laid down by him, So, the authorship goes to a for- 
gotten authority who flourished after Panini but before Katyayana.® 


Now, the paribhasa beinga quotation (by Katyayana) from an 
unknown work by an author, it cannot be said with certainty in 
what context it was made, This diminishes its validity. And, as 
has already been noted, the paribhasa has not been, at all, 
referred to by Patafijali in the course of the discussion on the 
pratipadika-samjiia. This further detracts from its value. 


The paribhasá cannot be accepted on the following grounds also : 


(1) It leads to many difficulties. For example, by dvisat- 
parayos tape (Pan. 3.2.39), we have only dvigan-tapa and paran-tapa, 
but by this paribhasá there will also arise “dvisatin-tapa and paran- 
tapa, which are undesirable. While on this topic, Patafjali states 
that these difficulties are limited, and hence the paribhasa is 
acceptable.‘ But more difficulties than are enumerated in the Bhasya can 
be pointed out. For example, the paribhása comes into conflict with 
another paribhasa, viz., svam rupam Sabdasya etc. If feminine bases are 
included in the masculine, then the svam rapam paribhasa becomes 
meaningless. It cannot be objected that feminine bases are not 
Sabdasamjüa of the masculine. For, svar rupam is the main thing 
in the sūtra, and sabdasamjiia may be an example of what are 
to be avoided. It comes into conflict also with the sutra pratipadi- 
kartha-linga-parimana etc. (Pan. 2.3.46) where pratipadika and linga are 


3. Nāgeśa’s statement that the paribhasas are by pre-Püninian gramma- 
rians need not necessarily mean that every paribhasa is such. 


4. dosah khalu api sakalyena pariganitah...tasmad yani etasya paribhasayah 
prayojanani tadartham esa paribhasa kartavya. Also na hi dosah santi iti 
paribhasa na hartavyd...na hi bhiksukah santi iti sthalyo naüdhiériyante, na ca 
mrgah santi iti yava nopyante. (See Bhapya under v&rt.15 on Pan. 4,1,1), 
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mentioned side by side, which suggests that Jinga has not been 
included in pratipadika. The same is the case with the sūtra ni-ap- 
pratipadikat (Pan. 4.1.1) where feminine affixes and pratipadika are 
mentioned separately. 


(2) It is against popular usage, because nobody understands 
a female also when a male is referred to. Nara does not mean 
a man and a woman (execpt in some general statements), When 
a masculine form is to include a feminine also, the number must 
be dual. This is seen in the ekaSesa cases. That Panini did not 
mean to go against usage is clear from the following Bhasya 
passage in the Paspasa Ahnika : atha Kkatham bhagavatah Paniner 
laksanam  pravrttam ? siddhe sabdarthasambandhe | katham punar 
jiayate siddhah $abdo'rthah sambandhas cá iti ? lokatah. 


(3) As Panini has excluded the feminine stems (suffixes) from 
pratipadika, so has Patafijali, under the sūtra pratipadikatha-linga 
etc, (Pan. 2.3.46). As an instance, he has stated that kumari does 
not come under pratipadikartha, that is, it is not a prütipadika: 
Now, if kumari is not a pratipadika, no feminine stem with 
afeminine suffix is a pratipadika. Then, what purpose is to be 
served by the lingavisista paribhasa ? 


(4) In the jrapaka sütras of the paribhasa® the words yuva 
and kuma2rah are not pratipadikas, because they are the nominative 
singular forms. So, the paribhasa cannot even be inferred from 
them, How can an unknowable paribhasd remove the difficulties 
involved in those or other sūtras ? 


(5) If yuvà and kumarah can denote yuvati and kumari 
also by this paribhasa, then what was the necessity of so many 
ekaSesa sutras, puman striya (Pan, 1.2.67) etc. Ekasesas are the cases 
where a masculine word includes the feminine also. But, there 
also, the dua] number is required, 


In view of the above, the paribhasa remains unacceptable, and 
hence feminine bases cannot be included in pratipadika on the 
strength of this paribhasa. But even if the paribhasa is accepted, 


—— 


5, yuva khalati-palita etc. (ibid. 2.1.67), and kumarah sramanadibhih 
(ibid., 2.1.70). 
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it cannot extricate the definition of pratipadika from narrowness. 
For, by pratipadika-grahana in the paribhasa is meant, according 
to Nàge$a, pratipadika-bodhaka-$abda-grahana, i.e. actual use of a 
stem, or a general name of a class of stems such as saryanama.® 
The word pratipadika itself, therefore, does not include /inga- 
visista, i.e., feminine stems. That is to say, the /inga-visista paribhasa 
has nothing to do with the definition of pratipadika, The definition 
thus remains too narrow, feminine stems being left out. 


Besides, even in the cases where it operates, the feminine 
stems may be understood from the mention of masculine stems, 
but that does not make the feminine pratipadikas. Linga-visista- 
grahana does not necessarily mean their becoming pratipadikas also. 
Raja yati may indicate that the King's attendants also are going 
with him, but the attendants thereby do not become ‘kings’ 
themselves, 


Knowingly or unknowingly, Panini left out the feminine bases 
(with fem. suf.) in his enumeration of pratipadikas. The sutras do 
not mention them. And, any attempt to insert them with the help 
of the linga-visista pari-bhasa meets with failure either because 
of the unacceptability of the paribhas@ itself or its non-operation in 
the praütipadika-samjiia, or because linga-visista-grahaya does not 
necessarily mean pratipadikatva of the feminine bases.’ 


————— 


6. Vide Paribhasenduéekhara, 72. Kadika is stricter. and admits only an 
actual stem (not a general name also) for the operation of the paribhāşā : 
svarüpavidhi-visaye paribhasa iyam pratipadtka-svarupa-grahane sati linga- 
vidista-grahanam bhavati iti (on Pan. 4.1.1). Prof. Abhyankar, obviously 
following Kadika, translates pratipadtka-grahana as ‘express mention by 
wording of a noun-base...... ‘provided the base is specifically expressed and not 
merely described., (A Dictionary -of Sanskrit Grammar by Kashinath Vasudey 
Abhyankar, Baroda, 1961). 


7. Also vide the author's Paninian interpretation of the Sanskrit language 
pp 32-33 ; K.C. Chatterjee, Technical terms and techniqu2 of Sanskrit grammar 
(Calcutta, 1948), p. 58. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BHATTOJI DIKSITA AND 
NARAYANA BHATTA WITH REGARD TO CERTAIN 
PHONETIC OBSERVATIONS 


By 


S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA IYER, 


Dept. of Sanskrit, University of Kerala, Trivandrum 


Bhattoji Diksita (Bh.D) and Narayana Bhatta (NBh.) are two 
outstanding grammarians who have given us two valuable recasts 
of Panini’s Astadhyayi (Ast. with their own commentaries. They 
were contemporaries, belonging, respectively, to the second half 
of the 16th and the first half of the 17th centuries A.D. Their respective 
works, the Siddhanta-kaumudi (SK) and the Prakriyasarvasva (PS) 
Were written with a view to make the study of Paninian grammar 
easy, methodical and full, but each has composed his work 
without the knowledge of the other. There is much that is common 
in their interpretations, but there are also differences in numerous 


places, A few of these latter, retating to phonetic observations, 
are dealt with here. 


1. The duration of Udatta in the Svarita vowel 


After defining the svarita to be a combination of udatta and 
anudatta (samaharah svartah, Ast. 1.2.31), Panini speaks of the duration 
of the udatta part init in the sūtra tasyidita udattam ardhahrasvam 
(Ast. 1.2.32), This means that halfa matraat the beginning in the 
Svarita vowel is udatta, By implication we get that the rest is anudatta. 
Patanjali in the Mahabhasya (MBh.) makes it clear that ardhahrasva 
means half a matra (/.e., half the matra of a short vowel). He. 
says: ataa «ld? araa, aee@taniaad@eafafa.’ Kaiyata confirms 
this and says that the word ardhahrasva has the rudhi sense of 


J. The suffix matrac is added in the sense of pramana by HITT 
gquvacd2dldd: (Apt. 5.3.37) and then it is dropped by the vürttika 
TAIT a: | 
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half-matra.? The view of Kasika (K) too is the same: a4 @earata 
WAANS | The work further makes it clear beyond any doubt 
that in long and prolated vowels the duration of the udatta is half matra 
and of the anudatta “one and a half and two and a half matras, 
respectively : ‘faa’ gamdan saa GWXIPHIATQRTUU 7775, 

ESL MECCEIELIEUEGBSER SEE HTATdRISIT, 

qma MNAR JaA sara AGM PCIE IG fis | 
Both the well-known commentaries on Kasika, namely the Nyasa 
(Ny. and Padamaiijari (PM) accept this view. In keeping with 
this authoritative interpretation, NBh. observes : [Cibi ES EO 


akanai att care eat Asyan sfa d 


However, Bh.D takes the word hrasva in this sūtra to be 
unmeant and unnecessary and interprets the sütra to mean that 
the first half of a svarita is udatta and the other half anudatta. 
In SK he states: gexugsmaedm, eafcaearfadtsdazid alvum, saad g 
afgaan] That by atantra he means avivaksita is made clear 
both in his Sabdakaustubha ($K) and inthe Praudhamanorama. In 
the former he admits that the meaning of ardhalirasva is ardhamatra, 
but, since he does not accept the word Arasva in the sutra, he explains 
that the udatta is either half matra or half the length of the syllable, 
the first in the case of the short syllable and the second in the case of 
the long and prolated syllables. He cites Rkpratisakhya (RP) in his 
support : 

gatara nA] Jaar: cafu TAT: d 
AAAS SIATATANT ATI (RP, 3, 2)8 


2. aiga: waar sfasa aiaa aAA | Kaiyata on 
MBh. 1.2.32. 
3. Vide Kasikavrtti with Nyasa and Padamajijari, (Prücyabharatiprakaéan, 
Varanasi, Part I, 1965), pp. 313.14. 
4. Prakriyasarvasva, Part I, (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 106, Trivandrum, 
* 1931), p. 10. 
5. @ravenafaaferam | Sabdakaustubha, Vol. U, (Chowkhamba Sanskrit 


Series, Benares, 1929), p. 15. 
6. Praudhamanorama with Sabdaratna and Bhairavi, (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 


Benares, 1939), p. 59. 

7. $K,p.15: aigada wear gene l aa 
edferemmraS rat wad ar gard AT d eterni aR Aiga- 
Qalam 

8. It may be noted that according to RP, the first part of the syarita is of a 
pitch higher than udatta; it is udattatara. 
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In Prau, Man. he further states that ardham và here should be 
taken as the more acceptable view since it comprises the ardhamatra 
pertaining to the short svarita syliable also,? and that Haradatta’s view 
that ardhahrasva stands for ardhamatra can, a! best, be justified 
only as based on some other school? The expression hrasvagrahanam 
atantram occurs in K itself immediately after ardhahrasvam iti 
cardhamatropalaksyate. Bh.D finds an inconsistency between these 
two expressions in K and observes that the former should be 
understood as introduced because of the author’s dissatisfaction with 


the latter. He feels that Haradatta has not properly understood the 
passage.}* 


Bh.D's conclusion is incompatible with the interpretation of 
earlier and later authorities and deserves to be examined in relation 
to them : 


(1) It is against MBh. which not only does not say that 
*hrasva' is unnecessary but explains it as meaning matra. 


(2) The expression Arasvagrahanam atantram means to Bh.D 
something different from what it means to the authors of K. To 
Diksita hrasva is, in essence, to be eliminated from the sūtra, 
Accordingto K the word is upalaksana for dirgha and pluta and 
hence should not be understood in its sense of a short syllable alone ; 
atantra, therefore, means apradhana as pointed out by both Ny. and 
PM. The sentence which follows, namely, «dua gadiat 
gafada afrafaam:, makes this clear enough, There is, therefore, 


no real contradiction in K. Bh.D ignores the examples given in 
K for dirgha and pluta svaritas and the unequivocal explanation 
there that only the first half matra is udatta in all these cases. 


9. Prau. Man.,p.64: ‘ae qr aft daifamag 1 nri ges zen 
exrqscatfaairaraq afaa qafagirasre: | 


10. Ibid. p.66. It may be noted that the view attributed to Haradatta is 
really found in K itself and it is accepted by Bh.D in his SK. 


u. $K,VolILp.16; aigau, gangna Aag o WW 
qfar; qaia maaana AAT: d 


2. Ibid, gaT qaaa aaa aft JAUSIR a 
13, Op. cita p. 313: Sd AWSHTTH, STTAATACATT ; AAT praedo «fW 
CATA, KAA TIFT: | 
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(3) If, as Bh.D asserts, the view of RP is that the udatta is 


half the syllable and the ardhamatra in the passage cited pertains 
only to hrasva, then we cannot explain the need for stating 
the latter separately. The vain the passage will then have to be 
taken as mere pddapnrana as this commentator Haridiksita 
observes. The sūtra, as it stands, seems to allow the option 
between ardhamatra and ardha and, probably, records tke practice 
of two different schools of Rgvedic recitation. There are 
other Pratisakhyas which are positively in favour of ardhamatra, The 
Atharvapratisakhya (AP), for instance, has zafcaeaifeat AAE, S 
and uittiriyapratisakhya (TP) states, wifecedtataaa: Aatsqaraaa 
gatara: where the word adi is interpreted as hrasvārdhakāla 
in the Mahiseyavrtti?" as well as Tribhāşyaratna,!8 an interpretation 
which has its basis on the earlier sūtra, atatfeeedeacmatateaat 
qaad gey |° Bh.D does not mention anything about these.?? 


14. araq Tagen AET | Sabdaratna, (Vide Prau. Man., p. 64). 

15. Atharvavedaprātisākhya, 1.17. (Ed. D. W. Whitney, Rep., Delhi, 1962, 
p. 20); 

16. Taittiriyapratisakhya, 1.46, (Ed. by Rajendralal Mitra with the 
commentary Tribhüsyaratna, Calcutta, 1872, p. 18). 

17. Ed. by V. V. Sharma, (Madras University, 1930), p. 12. 

I9: Op»: cit., p. 18: 

19. The Tribhüsyaratna points out that of thesix sutras here dealing with 
svarita and stating options, this one is TP's own (cf.: qearfafcarcerfafa- 
qsfemq farsas qadan ); however, according to Whitney (op. cit., 
p. 20) this is a citation of AP's view, its own being what is contained in the earlier 
sutras. Even agreeing with Whitney, it can be seen that the division of the 
svarita syllable in TP is into half matra and the rest, and that this half matra is 
ud&ttatara and the rest either like udatta or anudütta or even lower than 
anudatta. 

20. The Vajasaneyi Pratigakhya, however, seems to be in agreement with 


Bh.D's view. It states: aealfad Jala CATITAIAT | Here, svara seems to mean 
the whole vowel. Butthe commentator Anantabhatta clearly takes svarürdha 


to mean ardhamatra (vide V. V. Sharma’s edition of VP with the commentaries of 
Uvvata and Anantabhatta, Madras University, 1934, pp. 49-50). Uvvata does 
not clearly state whether it is half a mātrā or half the syllable. He simply states 
svarardhamatrakalam and ardham udattam param anudáttam. Smt. Indu Rastogi 
translates svarürdha as ‘half mora’ (Suklayajukpratisakhya, Kashi Sanskrit Series, 
79, Varanasi, 1967, Text with Translation, p.17), while S. N. Ghosal translates 
it as ‘half of the svarita vowel’ and states that this is not identical with 
matrardha (Vajasaneyipratisakhya, Text with Translation, Indian Studies, 
Calcutta, 1964, p. 48). 


VI) VIII (1970) 12 
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Moreover, the use of svarita is not confined to the Veda, Panini 
himself uses it as a device for indicating an adhikara sūtra and 
an ubhayapadi dhātu.”! So, to arrive at a conclusion based on Vedic 
treatises, ignoring the interpretaion of MBA. and K, which, here, 
can be presumed to be stating the practice in popular usage, 
is not fully justified. 


(4) Bhartrhari makes it clear that hrasya stands for pramana, 
ie. matra, Cf. his VP :? 


WAT grana udi u 2.309 n 
Baas a ae ge aana fautafa | 
gaa samia aA u 2.310 u 


damma qe armaa at fara (2.311 n 


Punyaraja’s comment, here, confirms this. Cf: någa 
maw SIAM, m dianani ds ATAR d 
His further comment, viz, qalarsan Hg WÍROUUIRTAT CU 
gama eft; TEM Bea aaia Aiad aN 
aada i^ 


where the citation is evidently from K, helps to show that there 
is no contradiction of the sort felt by Bh.D in the statement, 
and that in any svarita the first half matra alone is udatta. 


(5) Some of Bh.D’s own followers and commentators differ 
from him in this matter. Thus, his own grandson Haridiksita, in 
his commentary Sabdaratna on Prau.Man.,"! points out that the 
view of Haradatta criticised by Bh.D has its support in MBA. 
and Vakyapadiya and cites Helaraja’s commentary on the line 
Pramanam eva hravsvadau etc. in further evidence of ardhahrasva 
meaning ardhamatra : aqqraata ajaani AANA zen: 1 He 


1. Apt. 1.3.11, eafuparfuemx: | 1.3.72, caftafra: PANA Fearne | 

23. Ed., Benares Sanskrit Series, pp. 210-11. 

23. Ibid., p. 211. 

24. Vide Prau. Man., p. 66. 

25, The commentary cited is in accordance with the reading, 
GHIA Sealalagaet diu (II. 30) which isthe one adopted in the edition 
of Vakyapadiya by K. V. Abhyankar and V. P. Limaye, Poona, 1965. The word 
anupatta is explained in Vaidyanütha Payagunde’s commentary Bhavaprakasa on 


Sabdaratna as: AMTATGITA, qarasan afafa ura | 
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further states that this is what we find in popular usage and in 
all Vedic schools other than the one cited by Bh.D.2  Nagesa, 
too, in his Laghu and Brhat Sabdendugekharas, holds the same 
view." He explains atantram in quite a different manner as 
svasastrasanketitarupenabodhakam (that is, not conveying the 
conventional sense of /rasva as a vowel having one matra, by 
akalojjhrasvadirghaplutah) but | ardhamatraruparthabodhakam, and 
that, therefore, in dirgha and pluta also we have only half a 
matra as udatta.® In Br.SS however, he cites the view of his 
guru that ardham (after eliminating hrasva) should be taken in 
the sense of avayava or part (and not in the sense of samarsa 
or exact half) so that it can be taken as half the syllable or 
as half a matra as required in the respective $akhas of the 
Veda, and as half a matra in popular usage following MBh.*° 
But Bh.D himself has not indicated it. When there are, thus, 
his own followers disagreeing with him, it is unnecessary to 
discuss the arguments brought forward against his view by his 
opponents like Jagannatha Pandita, 


Although the svarita is a combination of udatta and anudatta, 
the components are so blended as to make it a tone distinctive 
in itself. Patafijali considers the combination to be similar to 
that of milk and water.9 Uvvata likens it to bronze, an alloy 
of tin and copper. Still, just as in the alloy there is a ratio 


26. ua esegue a Aafaa aa: | 


27. Laghusabdendudehhara (LSS), (Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 27, Benares, 
1954), p. 25; Brhacchabdenduégekhara, (Br. SS) (Sarasvatibhavana Granthamala, 
No. 87, Varanasi, Vol. I, 1960), p. 31. 


28. wq a Aafa | 

29. Op. cit., p. 32. This is also cited in the Bhavaprakasa. 

30. MBh. under 1.2.32: afaa waft) qami aes gR 
mfia saat fraa ett fragat aeaa alt fem alenfafe, 
wafagrerrfasfrqaeater saa fragai fragai aftnergaiafata p quarum: 
qapana ë gugarafaaagaray, «-afenraraara —— SAIHeHemenIS]- 
aafaa i 

31. Vide com. on VP 1126; RP 1.3: Fat gqrsut alt aft siaa 
raaa faaagaaga A aaa: à 
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between the two ingredients, so too when we carefully analyse the 
svarita we are able to get in our minds the ratio between its 
two constituents. as indicated by  Kaiyata.? Patanjali has 
determined this on the basis of Panini’s sūtra as it stands, This is 
accepted by most others and NBh. is amongthem. Bh.D holds a 
view, mostly his own, on the basis of a suggested change in 
Panini’s sutra, but few find this acceptable, 


2. Nasality in yama 


Yama is a sound that develops between a plosive and a 
following nasal within a word. This is a phonetic phenomenon found in 
Vedic recitation and does not concern the spoken language, 
From the description given in the Pratisakhyas and Siksas, its 
nature can be seen to be of a nasal offglide from the plosive to 
the nasal, what is described by modern phoneticians as ‘a faucal 
plosion of the oral stop’. Thus, for instance, RP states; 
Tat AAI gA: carp "YN  Cquitaqarfmq, aN: SpA wu v 
TP has: ealaguarganitargqertenfaan:, att sunu as VP clearly 
States that the place of articulation of the yama is the nose: 
anganani afak, and more precisely the root of the nose: 
sre mat: 8" The Paniniyasiksa also considers yama as a nasal 
sound : Agana a aant naam US The MB/. too can be seen 
to hold the same view,” 


32. Pradipa on MBh, 1.2.32, 44 gA qst aşma fansa], Ud 
Aiga T | 


33. W.S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India, (London, 1961), p. 75. 


34. Saunaka's Pratisakhya of the Rgveda, with the commentary cf tae 


Uvvata, edited by Yugalkisora Vyasa, (Benares Sanskrit Series, 1902), Patala VI, 
sutras 29, 32 (p. 162). 


35. TP 21.12-13. 

36. VP 1.74, 

37. Ibid. 1.82. 

38, Paniniyasikea, ed. by Manomohan Ghosh, (Calcutta, 1938), p. 41. 

39, This is evident from the statement in MBh. under 1.18: 


aasaga disegni amga Àa TATAT I 
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In accordance with all this testimony, NBh. defines the term 
as : qat: eaeiiazeatal SUIT Aeaet ea: 4° ‘yamas are plosives which 
have on them a nasal sound when they are in conjunction 
with a following nasal consonant as (between g and n) in ag-ni 
or (between fand) in rat-nam.’ 


Bh.D is strangely silent about this nasal element in yama. 
He simply says : antara wqmi qsa R we gal arm gaga «s, 
which shows that, to him, yama is a sound similar to the plosive 
. in the conjunction of plosive and nasal. He seems to lay stress - 
on the literal sense 'twin' of the word yama and also probably 
with his predilection for RP gives importance to the statement in 
it yamah prakrtyaiva sadrk without taking into account other 
factors. RP itself states in a different context that the yamas 
are nasals.! ‘he similarity of a yama to the plosive which 
gives rise to it should be understood as limited to its being 
coloured by the latter in order to make it a sound distinctive 
from the homorganic nasal of the plosive. 


NageSa Bhatta seems to realise the deficiency in Bh.D’s 
definition, Commenting on this, he says that the similarity is 
with regard to the effort alone, thereby implying that it is 
not with regard to the place of articulation.” 


3. The quantity of the alternative substitute for r in combination with 
a savarna 


When r is followed by a savarna, namely r or ? we 
naturally get the long form substituted for both by the rule 
akah savarne dirghah (Ast. 6.1.101) but since / is declared to 
have no long form, ; becomes the substitute in both the cases, 
the savarnya between r and 7 being specially ordained. So we get 
the form Aorpkarah for both hotr + rkara and hotr+Ikarah. The 
quantity of this 7 is two matras, being that of a long vowel, But in MBA. 


40. PSI,p.11. 

Al. Cf.; STRTSHTHTTESTSTTT | (RP I, verse 10). The nasikyais a sound that 
develops between h and a nasal within a word. The sūtra means that this yama 
and anusvüra have the nose as their place of articulation. 


45. LSS, p.35: qduqur wf, UGA Wem | 
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we get two varttikas, viz., wandered wf at WW | aie ca at ATAA | 
which ordain alternative substitutes which can orthographically be 
represented, more or less, as *& and ew, respectively in the above 
combinations. The nature and quantity of this substitute is not 
made quite explicit in MBh. which, however, states that this 
substitute is not, strictly speaking, a vowel but has to be 
considered a vowel for the purpose of euphonic combination. 
This is, perhaps, a sound to be included among ayogavahas, as 
indicated by Nage$a. Kaiyata says that the prayatna for this 
Substitute is isatsprsta and thereby shows that the consonantal 
element, namely r or /, is clearly perceptible in it. He speaks 
of two views regarding its length, (1) two and a half matras 
and (2) two mātrās, but prefers the latter so as to suit the name 
dirgha/ó His view is in close agreement with the one accepted 
by Bhartrhari in the JBhasyadipika,? where, however, another 
view considering the effort here as samwrtatara is also given." 
Haradatta also holds the substitute to be of two mātrās but 
according to him there are four segments in it, of which the 


first and last are vocalic and the central pair consonantal, each 
segment being of halfa matrà in quantity,‘® 


NBh. accepts the view that this has two and a half matras. 
He says : Wa wap: Wat: WIHÍZHDY GR Zaa, WATT: ESET: 149 


43. MBh.onl.l4: 44 RANT RA at Gm | KPA aA T 
aaa Fea | 

44: Vide Uddyota on the above. 

45. Vide Pradipa on the above. 

49. Vide K. V. Abhyankar, ‘Euphonistic combinations of r and | with 
rand /', Indian Linguistics, 26 (1965) 6. The relevant extract from the corrupt 
text of Bhartrhari's commentary is given here reconstructed intelligibly with the 
help of Hemacandra's Sabdanusasana where we get parallel passages. 

47. Kaiyata too speaks of this under 6.1.101. 

48. Vide Padamamjarion1.9: EMAMT, wt A el quar MA, 
MÉAR, geq cos wer o 8l aR, ANT MM, 
erfassen | 

49. PS,I,p.45. As printed here, the first illustration is given as 
aa NN: but it ought to be SIT: (and the next one GNI) as, otherwise, 


there would be no difference between this form and the one got by ap; QA 
AT: | 
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Obviously, he is following the alternative view given by Kaiyata. 
Bh.D follows Haradatta. In SK he says : æfa ck ara ew WD gaud- 
afa faga avigu fearan, urge em gt tat aana ‘mat sfadissaat- 
WU; adara g Hea st aH AGT saa 1 


In SK, he accepts the prayatna of this to be isatsprsta9? and in Prau. 


Man., discards the view that this has only one matra,51 


The respective positions taken by Bh.D and NBh. have their 
bases in the observations with regard to the nature of r itself 
in some  Siksis and Praii$akhyas. Thus, according to the 
Sarvasammatasiks?, for instance, r has the same four parts and 
in the same order as held by Bh.D but each is only of quarter 
matra.? The alternative substitute in the instance in question 
according to Haradatta and Bh.D is the same syllable with double the 
quantity for each element, Several Pratis$akhyas consider r as having 
r imbedded in it. Thus RP says : «seed ait q qra «rd Ja 1 (13. 34); 
AP states : Aeqeatanang, Aacqaat: gat STAT, QAPAN 11,37.-39) ; 
and VP reads: aaan masid ahasan (4.148) 
From this it is also seen that in the lengthened forms of r and 
] the quantity of the consonantal element remains the same and 
it is perceptible only in the first mātrā. We also understand 
that in spite of the presence of vocalic and consonantal elements 
in this, it should be considered as a single blended sound 
(ekavarna). It is this sound, expanded into one of two and a 
half mātrās, that should be considered as the alternative 
substitute referred to by  Kaiyata and adopted by NBh. The 
presence of the antahstha element in the initial part justifies its 


50. SK, Vol. I, p. 119. 


51. Prau. Man.,p.238. The view referred to is mentioned by Hemacandra 
and is the one adopted by Vitthala in his commentary on Prakriyakaumudi. 


52. entra qeg fg feqse qWeagseay | 
mag àg  fasarararaed — eaeIeHT gu 


ay thea aà g fast BASHA | 
(cited by Allen, op. cit., P. 62) 
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being regarded as of isatsprsta prayatna. Its nearest approximation 
is perhaps % 153 


This raises two questions, namely, whether we can have a 
sound of two and a half matras and even if such an one is 
possible whether we can have / of that duration. AP does speak 
of a sound of such quantity. It is called gariyas and occurs 
when a long vowel is in combination with a consonant; 
cf, Fe dtd alae” ufa aasa wg. It is possible to consider in the 
above mentioned Jengthened sound the first part as that of a 
full  vyarnjana at ithe analytical stage so as to have the 
first half matra consonantal and the remaining two vocalic, 
that of a long vowel. Do we then accept long z also? 
Yes, we do, In AP the sutra dirghaplutayoh purvā matra applies 
to thenext sūtra salakaramlvarnam as much as it applies to the earlier. 
The use of varna in the latter sütra indicates dirgha also to 
l, because the word  varga after a short vowel in this 
treastise shows that it includes its dirgha and pluta forms. 
The RP indicates its presence’ and VP explicitly mentions it, 
although in its later portion. In the Paniniyan system also since 
the pluta form of / is accepted as in K/3ptasikha,?? there need be 
no cbjection for 7 simply on the ground that it is ordinarily 
replaced by 7. 


53. Prof. Abhyankar, (op. cit., p. 5) considers it possible that the substitutes 
ordained by the Varttikas are "ET, AA being the result of an extension of 
Pügini's sūtra SUT qt: (1.1.51) to% and vf and cites Snkatnüyana "uut 
ata: (1.1.76) in support. But the commentary Cintamani on Sakatayana- 
vyükarana, points out that this {is an AJAYAN and the adesa which has 
igatsprstakarana is a varnüntara, Obviously, this is not the sound for those who 
uphold the isatsprstakarana, 


54, Revedapratisakhya edited by Mangal Deva Shastri, (Benares, 1959), 
18.20, (p. 85); vide also Allen, op. cit., p. 86. 


55. Vide Whitney, op. cit., p. 32. 


56. paficasvapi tant santi in the Bhagadvayavytti (verse 9) prefixed to the 
Pratiéakhya proper. The five includes |, tani—dirghani. 


57. 8.3 &fa g sfr qa sfr | 
58. Vide MBh. under Sivasutra, rik. 
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It may, however, be noted that NBh. gives only the 
quantity of the substitute and examples and does not specify 
the nature of the sound, This is probably because the nature 
of its vocalic part cannot be clearly defined, Bhartrhari refers 
to this as only vocalic (MEAIA=AR-+-ATat or 4 + Atal) when he says 
at WHAT TSA SATA gfa, while in giving another view he speaks of 
Mat itself : asaza tH: waTcaaisafaasaraata gfa 1°? Hemacandra 


too gives it only as svara when he says fatwafana AEA EATA IAAT? 189 
In VP the expression a$rutidharau in the sūtra rlyarne rephalakarau 
etc., cited above, seems to show that the vocalic sound is 
a itself! probably of the samvrta variety. It may be seen that 
such an a, the neutral vowel, is seen in the normal pronunciation 
of r and / in South India, and, in the pronunciation of the 
lengthened forms of these, this alone is heard beyond ‘the 
first matra. 


4. The Bahyaprayatnas 


The bahyaprayatnas are secondary efforts in the production 
of speech sounds, The sūtra  tulyasyaprayatnam | savarnam 
(Ast. 1.1.9) lays down two conditions for determining the homogeneity 
(savarnya) between two sounds, namely, identity of the place of 
articulation and identity of the articulatory process within the 
mouth cavity, These processes, namely, sprsta, isatsprsta, vivrta 
and samvrta are, therefore, called abhyantara or ‘internal’ and 
are the primary efforts in the determination of savarnya. Their 
function is mainly articulatory, There is another class of efforts 
whose function is mainly acoustic and gives to each sound in 
the alphabet its distinctive characteristic. These are called bahya 
or ‘external’ in that they occur outside the mouth cavity, 
mostly in the larynx, the terms abhyantara and bahya being 


59. Cited by Abhyankar, op. cit., p. 6. But he takes the sound as r itself. 
60. Ibid. 


61. Allen takes it in this sense (op. cit., p. 62). Weber too hasa similar view 
(Whitney, AP, p.33). The commentator Uvvata, however,takesit to mean 
that r and lare not separately heard here. Since this idea has already been got 

‘by the word ekavarnau in the sūtra, it is unnecessary to take it in this sense. 
Uvvata himself speaks of a guttural sound here and cites also P&nini's uran 
raparah which shows that he too feels the need for a here. 


VIJ VIII (1970) 13 
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used with reference to the mouth, within it or without.? These 
are secondary in the sense that, although for deciding  savarnya 
they are not necessary, they are taken into consideration when 
the abhyantaraprayatna by itself is unable to serve the purpose 
of determining the nearest equivalent (antaratamyapariksga). 


As to the number of the  bahyaprayatnas there is not 
unanimity of opinion. Patafijali speaks of eight of them, namely 
vivara, samvara, $vasa, nada, ghosa, aghosa, mahaprdana and alpaprana.® 
Three more, namely udatta, anudatta and svarita, are added to 
the list by Jinendrabuddhi,®4 Kaiyata, and Haradatta.® 


NBh. accepts only the eight mentioned by Pataiijali. He observes : 


WAT: ENAN: GEARAT WISH SAT: | 
aiamaa AAA ATA: AAS STU: N 


fafa: dafa: samet atatsate: esta à 
WISHTQEREUS | agea Ela 1167 


It isalso made clear that these efforts relate to the air-stream 
in the articulation of sounds and that they serve to determine 
the nearest equivalent to a varna among its savarnas, Mahaprana 
and alpaprana are rightly explained, following the terminology of 
RP, as sosman and anūşman, since, in effect, they stand for 
aspiration and unaspiration in the consonants, the relevant usman 


62. Nāgeśa makesthisclear: ù qasai famas geared maT- 
creas ‘aaa wget | aafsacfanafenteaeaateiaet 
piiraa qa gR | (LSS I, p.35; see also Br.SS I, p.55 and Uddyota 
under 1.1.9. 

63. MBA. on 1.1.9: afa gag aren: sae e faan, sam, 
qaaa, ACTAMAT ARITA ZIA i 


64. aaka efaa afaa | Nyasa 1.1.9. 
65. faaltiaat Fel URIRAIAAT SETAA | on MBA. 1.1.9. 
66. PM on 1.1.9. 

67. PS, 1. pp. 11-12. 

68, RP, 1.3. 
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here being /. Inthe Rupavatara of Dharmakirti also only these 
eight are given.9? 


Bh.D states the bahyaprayatnas to be eleven in number: 
agaran, fur Aare: sumet «rur AAAA Age 
SAGAS: tafrazaia..° The Tattvabodhini is aware of the contra- 
diction here to MBh. and says that the enumeration is following 
Kaiyata.! But since udatta etc, are common to all vowels and help to: 
distinguish only the varieties of one and the same vowel in the classi- 
fication of varnas on the basis of bahyaprayatnas, they are unnecess- 
ary. Therefore it is that Patarjali says that tones like the udatta 
are not distinctive features with regard to classification (abhedaka 
udattadayalh),? not that they are not extra-buccal processes in 
articulation. In fact, he states them {to be qualities? and any 
quality imparted to any sound requires an effort," 


If tones like udatta etc. are included among the bahyaprayatnas 
here, it is inexplicable why other factors like duration (hrasva, 
dirgha, pluta) and nasality (anunasika) should be excluded, since 
they too determine the variety of a vowel. In fact, Pataiijali 
indicates that duration is an ‘external’ effort? and Kaiyata 


69. Vide Rupüvatüra edited by M. Rangacharya, (Madras, 1908), Vol. I, p. 3. 


70. SK on tulyasyaprayatman savarnam, Ast. 1.1.9. 


71. qaf àsa: saag WR, tafe AAA 
gfi aea i 

72. MBh. on 1.1.9. 

73. MBh.on111: ‘afiyafaaaeaanmagaa:? eft saaa suu, 
afe Rant YT: FY: JaraAalsarwaT | The statement implies that udatta etc. 


are gunas. Balamanorama also points out that udütta etc., are qualities 
SAIA RAT: Meat: TAIT: d 


74. Nāgeśa considers among the prayatnas for ud&tta and anud&tta, respec- 
tively, the narrowing and widening of the glottis, practically the same as 
sarnvara and vivara. 


75. MBh. (under AZI) : famem faarGrarfafa, A gt: aaaf | 
qq ga faarxfwer: ud cerefae sfr aay, ward | weufa qeuregwued 
WU! gaa aange wa AÀ uf Teal up Newer W aai 
WaT p AMARA WXICNET BAT: d 
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explains that this is because the effort is in the  nabhipradeía 
(which must be taken to mean the lungs according to modern 
physiology) and hence outside the  mouth.? Bh D is silent on 
this matter. But,in SK, he has an observation regarding nasality 


which suggests that it is produced within the mouth 


and hence 
abhyantara. 


He says that nasika is not the external nose, the nasal 


cavity, but a streak in the stretched skin in the interior of the buccal 
cavity," 


Several authorities speak of a sequence between the 
abhyantaraprayatna and  bahyaprayatna in the production of a 
sound.  Pataiijali himself hints at this sequence when he says 
prarambho yatnasya prayatnah, meaning that with regard to the 
efforts relating to the production of a sound, that which comes first 
in prayatna, i.e, abdyantaraprayatna, thereby implying that which 
follows is bahya.’8 Kaiyata also speaks of this relative 
sequence when, interpreting this Bhasya passage, he says: 
qd eaaa, WNA... S Une aa) faa N: | 
The name anupradāna for bahyaprayatna also shows that it is 
something which comes after another (sj qmq SAAÀ JAJIMA t) 
Naturally, both these occur before the sound takes its final 
shape. Jinendrabuddhi and  Haradatta consider the  abhyantaras 
as occurring during the production of the sound and bahyas as 
after it’ Bh.D says: grmawagal...ust agmina 
mafanafana.. HTEI: MUA: Rma... cu uefevv quur fed 


—————- 


76, Vide Pradipa on the above: MT wa fafsmesze eur Atf- 
fasea mAAR BIET ATCA | 


77. afar fg a arm ankaa fafaaa, qa frqrafeeaiar<fazera, feu 
aana fad aaia maiaa, Aaaa afa afas, « d aiaa 
fafaafafa farma | SK, I, p. 118, 


78, Nāgeśa explains: qfy fautet yest, aa afr wafer Wed 
(vide Uddyota). 

79, ATTRA FAUT eaaa teneret CF TEA ATT ‘area 
gatat avifasafermtenged gaT: | Ny. on1.1.9. PM hasa similar 


statement. 


80. SK, I. pp. 116-17. 
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sza sere aat equ! He, therefore, considers the one as 
preceding the production of sound and the other as following it. 
How a process involved in the articulation of sound comes in 
afier its production is unintelligible.9! Production (utpatti) is, 
perhaps, to be taken here as referring not to the audible sound 
but to the stage when the articulator (karana) is in the required 
form of contact with the place of articulation (sthana).  Bh.D 
has no explanation. NBh, does not enter into the question of 
this sequence at all. 


Among the eight bahyaprayatnas accepted by all, vivara, 
$vàsa and aghosa go together and pertain to one set of sounds 
in the alphabet, and sarnvara, nada and ghosa also go together 
and pertain to the rest of the sounds, In the Ny. it is pointed 
out that vivara and samvara are the basic prayatnas and the 
other two in each group are only consequential effects? It is 
difficult to find any real difference between nada and ghosa or 
between śvāsa and aghosa.®8 It is, therefore, possible to reduce 
the bahyaprayatnas pertaining to antaratamyapariksa to four, 
namely, alpaprana and mahaprana and one each from the two 
groups of three, But neither Bh.D or NBh. has considered this, 
nor, for that matter, any later grammarian.™ 


81. Nageéáa, presumably following Bh.D, complicates the clear statement of 
Kaiyata by taking it as relating to the efforts before and after production : 


given gi anat ser saw ank: ganea gai gisa sited 
«werd: qd eqeeaiaa:, WAA MNÀ KAAT: dU d 


82. s aa arg: wedaraina afer sia fuut gute eufagfer qat 
Brashear nafaa daaag dard wr i sama, faaacare 
farz: i dae nafas: Teal Wu, faqa aa: m aar ena aN saa 
mraisqralae, qur maafana NA STU, aa ndg AA T aaaf- 
TENARIS: | : 

83. Manomohan Ghosh considers it even possible that a marginal note in 


MBh. explaining évasnadau as ghosavadaghosata crept into the text, but that it has 
occurred as early as 600 A.D. (Vide his Panintyasikea, p. 56). 


. 84. VaidyanBtha, the author of the tippani, Chaya, says that although four 
may suffice, the enumeration of the rest is in accordance with SikgEs (vide 
Mahabhagya, Navahnika, 5th edition, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1951, p. 242). 
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From the above examination of the phonetic observations 
of NBh, and Bh.D, it can be seen that neither of them discusses 
these topics at any length, these being incidental to the study of 
grammar. But NBh. follows the MBh, and the Pratisakhyas 
more closely than Bh.D. Although, broadly speaking, Bhattoji is 
a conservative, confining himself to the trimuni, and Bhatya a 
liberal, freely drawing from extraneous sources as well, with regard to 


these phonetic topics we find them to have changed their 
positions, 
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SANSKRITISM IN PALI* 
By 
MADHUSUDAN MALLIK, 


Adhyapaka, Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan. 


All possible combinations of consonants may be seen in 
Sanskrit. On the other hand, the scope of such developments is 
limited in Pali. In certain cases, under certain circumstances, some 
combinations of consonants occur. By Sanskritism we mean 
the retentions of those combinations of consonantal clusters which, 
as a rule, undergo some modification, either in the shape of an 
assimilation or an anaptyxis or a metathesis, in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. Pali as an MIA dialect shows a number of traits 
which may be called Sanskritisms, 


In Pali, a conjunct consonant occurring in the beginning of a word 
is generally, dropped (cf., prana>pana). However, rules of sandhi 
sometimes allow double consonants at the beginning of a word 
to be retained, E.g. 

Sandhi (initial) 
anvakasi (Th. i. 869) ‘threw down,’ anu--akasi. 


anvakkhara (Vin, iv. 15) ‘syllable after syllable.’, 


anvaga (Mhvs. 7, 10) ‘followed’; cf., anugā (J v. 258), anvagn 
(Sn, 586). 


anvaddhamasam (Vin, iv. 315) ‘every fortnight, twice a month’. 


anvadeva (M iii. 172) ‘behind, after’; anu+d-+eva ( with 
euphonic ‘d’); cf., anudeva (Sv. 1.), Skt. anvag+eva. 


anvaya (D ii. 83) ‘conformity, accordance,’ anu+./i; anvayata 
(M i. 500) ‘conformity’. 


*A paper presented to the Seminar on Pali Culture (Asian Studies), 
Nalanda, 1967. For the expansion of the abbreviations used, see at the end 
of the paper. 
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anvaham (Davs. iv. 8) ‘daily’. 
anvagacchati (J i. 454) ‘to come back again’. 


anvagata (J v.4) ‘having attained’. 


anvadisahi (Pv. ii, 22) ‘to advise’. 
anyamaddati (J iii. 481) ‘to squeeze’, 


anvaya (D i,13) ‘in consequence of’; anvayika (J iii, 384) 
‘following’. 


anvarohati (J iv. 465) ‘to ascend’, 


anvavittha (S i. 114) ‘possessed’ (by evil spirits); anvavisati 
(M i. 326) ‘to visit’. 


anyasanna (Ud. 15) ‘clung onto,’ anu+G@+./sanj; anvasattata 
(Dh. A 1. 287) ‘attatchment to’. 

anvasayati (D i, 70) ‘to stream into’. 

anvahata (Dh. 39) ‘struck, beaten’, 

anvahindati (A iv. 374) ‘to wander about’. 


anvati (Sn. 1103) ‘to follow’, anu+./ i. 


anvesa (Mi. 140) ‘seeking. investigation’. ; anvesati (S i. 112) 
‘to search’, 


kyattho (Ud. 50), ko+<attha, 


yrayam (Mi. 258), yotayam; yvassa (Mi. 137), yo+assa. 
svakara (Vin. i. 6) ‘being of a good disposition’, su-Fakara. 


svakkhata (Vin, i. 12) ‘well preached’; opp., durakkhata 
(Vism. 213). 


svagata (Vin, ii. 11) ‘welcome’, 

syatana (Vin. i, 27) ‘relating to the morrow’; cf., Skt. svastana. 
svdtivatta (Sn, 785) ‘easily overcome’, su+ativatta. 

svassu (Ji, 196) so+-assu; svaham, so+aham, 


Pali does not usually tolerate more than two consonants. 
There are, however,a few exceptions. E.g.: 


indriya (M i. 269) ‘senses’; hantva (Sn. 121) ‘killing’; mantrü 
(Mhvs. 12, 50) ‘consulting’. 
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In Pali 'r' generally shows a tendency to retain its sandhi with 
dentais (¢,d etc.) and labials (b etc.) : 


t—atra (J i.414) ‘here’ ; — atriccha (J i.414) ‘greedy, very 
covetuous’; atriccha (J iv.456) ‘great desire’ ; atricchata 
(Jiii.222) ‘excessive greed’; atraja (J iii111) ‘born of one’s 
own, son’; utrasta (Sn. 986) ‘frightened’; utrasa (J ii. 8) 
‘terror’; gotrabhu (Aug. v. 23) ‘because of the lineage’; citra 
(J vi.496) ‘multicoloured’; tatra (Vin, i.10) ‘there’ 
(J 1.59) ‘where’; vicitra (Miln. 196) ‘eloquent’. 


; yatra 


d—udraya (J iv.398) ‘result? in phrases dukkha and sukha ; 
udriyanam (J i.72) ‘bursting or splitting open’ ; udriyati 
(Vin. i, 148) ‘is split up’; bhadra (S i.117) ‘happy’. 


b—abrahmacariya (Sa. 396) ‘unchastity, an immoral life’ ; brahmaiina 
(D i115) ‘brahmahood’; brahmañňatā (D iii.145) ‘state of the 
brahman’; brahmatta (Vism. 301) ‘state ofa Brahma God’; 
brahma (Vin. i.5) : braha (Sn. 410) ‘very great? ; brahati 
(J iv. 213); brahmani (J v.127) ‘wife of a brahman’, brüti 
(Sn. 308) ‘to say’; brümeti (D i.95) ‘to say’ ; bruhana (Miln, 313) 
‘expansion’: britheti (Sn. 324) ‘to cause to grow’, 


The suffixes -tv@ and -tvàna, when added to roots, retain 
the suffix unchanged. cf.: 


From rootsin d: 


janitva (J i293) from jii ; datva (J i.152) from/da’ ; 
thatvà (Sn. 887) from vysthā : pitva (na) (Dh. 205) from ./pa, 
hitvàna (Sn. 60) from 4/ha. 


From roots in i 
jitva (Th. i.336) from vji. 
From roots in u : A 


sutva (Sn. 30), sutvāna (Sn. 202) and sunitva (J v.96) from 
a/Sru’. 


bhavitva (Sn. 56), hutva (Sn. 43) and hutvana (Sn. 281) from 
/bhit. 
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From roots in r : 


katva (Sn. 127) and katvana (Sn. 89) from kr. 


From roots in mutes : 


mutyva (J i275) from ./muc; votva (SnA. 398) from 4/vac 

chetvana (Dh. 283) from ./echid ; pacitva (PVA. 10) from 4/pac ; 

khaditva (J 12266) from A/khad ; akkamitva (Vin. 1.188) 
. from a+./kram. 


The declensional suffixes, such as -sma, -smim etc., produce 
a large number of forms. A few are given below: 


Ablative : sakharasma (J iii.534); kasma (Sn. 883); asm@ (Sn. 185). 
Locative : imasmim (J ii.159) ; asmim (Sn. 634). 


The ‘e’ of (ke, te, me and ʻo’ ko, kho,so, yo, etc, lead, at times, 
to Sanskritisms. Thus, we have: 


kyassa,ke + assa); tyassa(Dh.A i. 116) (te + assa); tyäham 
(M i. 13) (te + aham); fyaithu (Th. ji. 157) (te + atthu); myayam, 
(me + ayam); myaham, (me + aham) ; kvattho (Vv. 50) (ko + attha) ; 
Khyassa (M.i.68) (kho + assa); yvayam (M.i.253) (yo + ayam); 
yvassa (M i. 137) (yo + assa). 


The combination of ‘h + consonant? is not rare. E.g.: 
brahmacariya (Vin.i.]2), brahmanáse (Sn. 1017), brahmatta (Vism. 
201). 


Combination cf k, g, t, b, land v with y exhibit Sanskritisms : 
k-4-y : vakya (J iv.5) ‘speech, saying’; sakya. 


g--y:ürogya (Sn. 749) ‘absence of illness, health’; bhagya (J v.484) 
‘good luck’. 


tty: tyamhi (J vi. 292), loc.sg.; tyasu (Jv. 368), loc. pl. fem. 
(cf. tasu). 


b+y: byaga (Th. i. 170) ‘departed’, (vi +./gam, (aor.) ; byaggha 
(J ii. 10) ‘a tiger’; cf., vyaggha (J 1.357), byagghini (Miln 67) ; 
byafíjato (Miln. 18), byatta (Miln. 21) ‘learned’. vyatta (J vi. 9) 5 
byatiata (Miln 349) ‘experience’; byapagata (Miln. 225) ‘departed ; 
byappatta (Vin. iv, 2); byamha (V v. 52) ‘celestial mansion’ ; byadhi 
(Miln. 351) ‘sickness’ ; byadhita (Miln. 168) ‘afflicted with disease ; 
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vyadhita (J v.497); byadheti (Th. i.46) ‘to cause to weaver, 
unsettle’; byzpajjha (M i.10) ‘trouble’; vyapajjha (Vin. i. 183); 
byapanna (S ii.168) ‘malevolent’; byapada (M i.438) ‘malevolence’: 
byabadha (M i.416) ‘evil, wrong’ ; vyapanna (D i139) ; byabadheti 
(S v. 393) ‘to injure’ ; byabhangi (Th. i, 623) ‘a pole for 
carrying burdens’; byama (Ji.12), cf, vyamappabha' ‘a halo 
extending for a fathom around Buddha; byaruddha (Sn. 936) 
‘obstructed’; byavata (Vv.A 213) ‘covered’; vyavata (J 1. 89) 
‘busy, active’; byasatta (Dh, 47) ‘attached to’; byuha (Miln. 2) 
‘heal’, vytha (J iii.406) byuhati (Vv.A 104) ‘to stand in array’. 


l--y : kalya (Sn 680) ‘pleased, glad’: kalyata (J ii. 12) ‘the state of 
being sound, able’; ka/yàna (Vin. ii, 8) ‘beautiful, charming, 
auspicious’; pindolya (S iii. 93) ‘asking for alms, alms-round’, 

vty: vyüdhi (J vi. 224) ‘sickness’ ; vyakasi (Sn. 54i) ‘explained’ ; 

vyaüjana (Sn. £49) ‘sign, distinctive mark’; vyakta (A i.119) 

‘explained’; vyakarana (J i.34) ‘prediction’; avyakata (D i 187) 

‘urexplained’; vyakaroti (Sn, 10) ‘explain?; vyakula (J i301) 

‘perplexed’; vyapaka (Pv.A 71) ‘filling or summing up’; 

vyapatte (J iv.134) ‘injury, harm,; vyapara (J i.341) ‘business, 

occupation! ; vyayata (J i496) ‘extended’; vyaruddha (Sn, 936) 

‘opposed’; vyarosa (M iii.7o) ‘anger’; vyalika (Th. A 266) 

‘fault? ; vyavaddha (J vi.530) ‘moving about pell-mell’; vyasa 

(Vism. 82) ‘separation’: vyāsaka (D i.70) ‘mixed’; vyakaroti 

(Vin, iii213) ‘to utter’ ; vyadhati (Vin. ii.202) ‘to tremble’ ; 

vyanta (M i.93) ‘removed’; vyapagacchati (J ii.497) ‘to depart’ ; 

vyapagata (Ji.17) ‘departed’ ; vyasanna (D i. 248) ‘misfortune’: 
vyamha (J iv.464); sahavyata (D i.18) ‘companionship’ ; havya 

(Sn, 490) ‘an oblation’. 


Combination of v, with t, d, and s also exhibit Sanskritisms : 
t+v : tvam (Sn. 179) ‘you’; sutva (Vin. i.12) hearing’. 


d+v: dvára (Vin. i.15) ‘a gate, door’; dvaya (Sn. 886) ‘two- 
fold’ ; cf., also advaya (A v. 46) ‘single’; dvarixa (Dh.A iv.221) ; 
dvikkhattum | (Nd? 296) ‘two-fold’; dvitta (Si.117) ‘two or 
three; dviha (J i253) ‘in two parts’: dviha (M i,88) ‘two days’; 
dvihika (M i.77) ‘every other day’; dveijha (J iv. 77) ‘divided’. 


s +v: svagata (Vin. ii.11) ‘welcome’; svatana (J ii.11). 
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Combination of s with t and m also exhibit Sanskritisms : 


s+: utrasta (Sn. 986) ‘frightened’; odhasta (M i.124) ‘fallen 
down’; bhasta (J iii. 278) ‘a he-goat’. 


st+m : ayasmü (Sn. 814) ‘reverend sir’; bhasma (J iii. 426) ‘ashes’, 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


The editions of the texts referred to are those published by the Pali Text 
Society, London. The Roman and Arabic figures in the references refer, 
respectively, to the volume and page numbers. 


A Anguttara-nikaya, 

D Digha-nihà ya. 

Düvs. Datha-vamsa, 

Dh. Dhammapada. 

Dh.A Dhammapada-atthakatha. 
J Jataka. 

M Majjhima-nikaya. 

Mbys. Mahavamsa. 

Miln. Milinda-Pariha. 

Nd.2 Niddesa II: Cullaniddesa 
Py. Petavatthu. 

Pv.A Petavatthu-atthakatha. 

S Samyutta-nikaya. 

Sn. Sutta-nipata. 

Sn.A Sutta-nipata-atjhakatha. 
Th.i Thera-gatha. 

Th. ii Theri-gacha 

Ud. . Udana, 4 

Vin. Vinaya-pitaka. 

V ism, Visuddhimagga. 

Vv.A Vimanavatthu-atthakatha. 
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SVAPNAV ASAV ADATTA : 
A STUDY IN MYTHOLOGICAL SYMBOLISM 


By 
R, B. KULSHRESHTHA, 


Head of the Department of English, 
M. N. College, Visnagar (Gujarat) 


Bhasa, who seems to be deeply steeped in Hindu mythology, 
possesses more than ordinary sensitiveness to words and images 
which express the emotional experience of the people and utilizes 
to the maximum their evocative power and communicates it to 
us as fully and richly as he had received it. In his 
masterpiece, .Svapnavasavadatta, he employs, with refreshing zeal, 
the primordial symbols of snake and lute around which have 
clustered innumerable mythological tales and anecdotes in our 
literature. The snake and lute, though two separate symbols, 
are yet traditionally inseparable, embracing each other in perfect 
harmony, Both together form one composite symbol and represent 
man’s primal desires. Holding at its centre the rich pollen of 
intoxicating Dream, the play exfoliates its petals outwards from 
this wonderful symbol of snake and lute concealed craftily 
in its stem. 


Bhàsa is very fond of the snake. There is hardly any play 
in which he does not mention the snake. In Pratijnayaugandharadyana 
IV. 13, the captured Yaugandharayana ‘is compared to an angry 
snake. The abducted Sita is compared to a struggling female 
serpent in Pratima, VI.2, In Abhigeka, I. 5, Sugriva acknowledges 
the force of Rama’s arrow that will pierce the heart of Valin 
and will then come back to him after it has penetrated through 
the earth, entered the serpents abode, and passed through the 
ocean. In Madhyamavyayoga, l. 8, the frightened Brahmin is 
compared to an afflicted serpent. Paňcarātra describes (L. 1C) 
how the five serpents, frightened by fire, rushed out of tne holes 
together. Vasuki, the king of serpents, is referred to in Dutavakya 
(Aet 1), The hero of Karnabhara prizes virtue most, for fortune 
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is fickle like a serpents tongue (1.17). In  Balacarita the 
Kalindi is described as full of snakes (I. 18). And, in Carudatta the 
snake is referred to thrice (I. 11, MI. 5, HI. 11). 


But nowhere does the snake figure with such symbolic force 
and mythic import as in the marvellous Fifth Act of Svapna- 
yasdvadatta, Here, we meet the Vidusaka who, at the front arch of 
the Samudragrha, mistakes garland for a serpent: 


faga: — wal g Aaaa agaras Raam ves STAT |a 
To this Udayana rejoins : 
wat— (shana afenay) wat erteafendduen à 


wsi fe aadnataarat 
weet fat ananga aa! AGH | 
aas fafa ur oftadarar 
fsa were faatama N 3 


Exactly this very scene with a slight variation has been borrowed 
by Kalidasa in Vikramorvasiyam where Urvaśī drops a birch- 
leaf between Purtiravas and Manavaka and the latter cries: 
atagr afaat! wr fa g artaqnsafaate ga JAASER fatfaag | and 
Purüravas immediately sets him right : ANIATA AAA faa: (Act IT). 
But, whereas in Kalidasa it merely provokes laughter, in Bhasa, 
apart from its comic radiance, the very utterance of snake in 
the Samudragrha evokes age-old mythological associations between 
snake and sea, on the one hand, snake and lute, on the other. 
And, then, both snake and lute are dexterously related with 
symbolic significance to the Dream proper that itself opens its 
petals in the Samudragrha, 


According to Hindu mythology there is a close connection 
between snake and sea, and snake and lute. In the first book 
of the Mahabharata, two Nagarajas, viz. Ananta and Vasuki, 
participate in the churning of the primeval ocean. At another 
place Visnu, the supreme deity, is shown reclining on the coils 


1 Mahabharata, Adi-parva, ch, 18, 
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of Sesanüga in the primeval ocean? Still another story tells us 
how Lord Krsna brought the snake named Kaliya under his 
control? This famous feat is depicted in many Indian paintings 
in which Lord Krsna is shown standing on the hood of 
Kaliya and playing upon his celebrated flute. 


Again, the serpent in Eastern and Western literature represents 
sexual desires. Rivett-Carnac, for instance, regards the snake as 
a symbol of the phallus. Professor J. P. De Souze, while referr- 
ing to the stone slabs called nagakka/s *'whereon are carved 
various serpent forms’ and which ‘‘are votive gifts from 
women who desire offspring", says that ‘“‘the phallic suggestive- 
ness of the symbol of the  copulating serpents wherever it 
occurs, be it in ancient Mesopotamia where this particular symbol 
Originated, or in ancient Greece where it forms an indispensable 
part of the Caduceus of Hernies, or in India where it figures on 
the nügakkals, makes it a most expressive symbol of 
procreation.” Milton describes how Satan “‘enclosed in serpent 
„toward Eve addressed his way" and  *curled many a wanton 
wreath in sight of Eve, to lure her eye.” Shakespeare calls 
Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, the “serpent of old Nile.’ 


The connection between snake and lute is more apparent 
in Svapnavasavadatta. Here, the lute is called Ghosavati? It had 
seven strings and used to be played by the bharatas in the 
clan of Vatsarája.? Literally, the word ‘ghosavati’ means’ one that 
produces a captivating sound,’ Udayana had obtained this 
magic lute as a gift from the serpent Vasunemi, the brother of 


2. Ibid., Bhisma-parva, ch.67, and Santi -parva, ch. 317. See also Visnu 
Purana, (Wilson's translation), p. 634. 


3. See T'he Srimad Bhagavatam, tr. into English by J. M. Sanyal, Vol.I, 
(Calcutta, 1952), Bk. III, ch. 2, p. 10. A 


4. J.H. Rivett-Carnac, ‘Snake Symbol in India’, J. As. Soc. Bengal, 1879, p. 13. 
5. 'Theserpant as a symbol of life and immortality’, Journal of Indian 
History, 44 (1966) 452. 


6. Paradise Lost, Book IX, lines 82-518. 
7. Atony and Cleopatra, I.v.25. 


8. In Mrchhabatiba, Act V, two kinds of lutes are mentioned, one 
with seven holes (saptacchidra), and the other with seven strings (saptatantri.), 


9. See Pratijrayaugandharayanam, Act II. 
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Vasuki, whom he had protected from a Sabara in his young age.? 
The lute has connection also with the sea. It is traditionally 
associated with the fourteen jewels churned out of the ocean. 
Sweet to the ear, it could captivate the hearts of  elephants.!? 
In Carudatta, Bhasa describes its virtues : 


gæsa gangar adta 
agmaiacigar fag nec 
ASRA HTAR HAT 
etia eraras aqt c.t 1123 
While Udayana played on the lute, Vasavadatta, like the 
sensitive snake, would become charmed by the haunting music 
that softly and steadily roused her slumbering passions, And, 


Vasavadatta, the wine of primeval desires, intoxicated and 
haunted Udayana like a passion. 


It is this highly wrought symbol of snake and lute with 
its deep meaning that has been vigorously pursued jin  Svapna- 
vāsavadatta. Concupiscence is the leading motive in this comedy 
of passion, The very opening mangalagloka in praise of Balarama 
is highly suggestive. Very carefully and yet prominently it unfolds 
the main motive of the play through the wedded symbol of 
snake and lute artistically woven, like the names of its principal 
characters, in the garland words: 


saagaa niaaa CT M Cc AA 1 

TAA queue AST TWAT 1h 2.2 ou 
Here, Balarama’s graceful arms are invoked to protect the 
speciators. Balarama was the incarnation of Sesanaga. He was 
also fond of wine which warms up passions. The word vasanta 
means (1) the spring season—ideal for stimulating erotic desires, 


10, See Kathasaritsagara, 2. 1.78-81. 
1. Cf, dor fe ara wgzlfad VIT | (Mrchhakatika, Act II). Also, 
s [qad! TA AOI RAT (Pratijnüyau&andharayanam, Act I1). 


12, Refer to the following from (Pratijiíiayaugandharayanam : 
gagag AAA TH aergeitfee fera gea | 


qian Aalst maga angaa 112.920 
13, Cf, Sudraka’s version in. Mrchhakatika, Act IIL. 
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and (2) tala in music which is very pleasing to the ear. The music 
of the lute is also very pleasing to the ear. Then the word 
kamra which is an adjective from ykam ‘to love’ reveals very 
significantly the principal motive of primitive desires. In fact, the 
word kama from „kam is repeated many times in the play as 
if to stress its key role. In the very first Act, it'recurs 
as many as four times in conjunction with other words: 


(1) maasai aza! n fg usq wu) ag fa MA FEAT- 
great gifa ful 


(2) agar aaam ata arm afaaafer- 
aani qaa: 


(3) agaaa: safa ust agai yar aatfaata- 
wawarraaaana mma ufeusgminisuuWgST UAT 
afea: à 


(4) masar (anag) amim ain sumens gt a 


Udayana himself is called Saracapahinah Kamadevah in the third 
Act. Udayana’s very first speech on the stage in the fourth 
Act is replete with kama, Cf.: 


amasafadt wu wf aa maaari qq 
assai wavaafawaaal ware: NAT: | 
ån ancada waa yaaa faut ou 
qsqa war suu ges: ae: afta: Yk N 


The kama is more deeply excited in the third stanza: 
WuHESST aga Wand frarfaeqqer: | 


qaaa faam «ufus rarauen wr N. U 


Indeed, the sexual desire incubating within Udayana is shown 
through various erotic operations in Nature throughout the fourth 
Act. This isa very happy prelude to the Dream-Scene in which 
his subdued desires seek fullest satisfaction. 


Set inthe Samudragrha, the Dream-Scene, in Act V, is the 
most marvellous feat ever achieved by any Sanskrit dramatist. 
Here, we truly feel the symbolic and mythic depth of the drama, 
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The beautiful entwined symbol of snake and lute adopted from 
the auspicious beginning aad mythologically connected to the sea 
is now here stretched to itsfull with its lilting music and devouring 
desires even in dream as in real life to a fine spell of pleasant 
rhythmic notes, The Dream is a perfect musical symphony. 
Udayana, smitten with the arrows of love, now plays in his 
Dream, with gay abandon, on the seven strings of his Ghosavati 
and Vasavadatta, his sweetheart, as if re-united after long 
separation, answers ‘yes’ to every call of Udayana’s ‘where’, to 
merge and mingle, ultimately, in the vast ocean of Udayana’s 
throbbing passions. Significantly, there are Udayana’s seven dream- 


speeches and equal in number are the striking responses (not replies) of 
Vasavadatta : 


(1) saa:— (aaa) gr amaaa | 


fegfa? agd q maaana ufstngnd aa xu 
ferent dat i 
(2) Sama: gr sataxtsgfa ! 


(2) aaazet—fefem aama q menta. vp wea afea st 
wa ngu fain faig fend a aiafa 


(3) saag fat! gr al afg b sfera d 
(3) aaar aafaa wet! maafa i 


(4) saaa: — fs ghata ? 
(4) amaaa — ng fg, gaaf | 


(5) sum — qagfaat, fand atcinarfe ? 
(5) amaaa — gat at fa ? 


(6) sam: — fe faxfamit emfa ? 
(6) qaaa — (adsa) mr mfg, seria farfan ? 


(7) gaa: — a fg afama wadi sataarfa | (geat sanafa 1) 


(7) awaa — fax fofa mt fa W AI ar afaa mu 
amaslaA masata gA AAMT AAR mE | 
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The seven dream-speeches respresent seven notes played on the 
seven strings of Ghosavati, each stirring a responsive vibration in 
the heart of Vasavadatta, as if the ocean of love in her swelled 
at each gentle touch. No wonder, this tumult of passions is 
conveyed at the end of the Scene in the tumultuous breakings of 
waves in a mighty ocean: 


a agga 
AHIR RTSUTGTGRTH | 
faamaaa gag 
agma ufa mme uu. 330 
What was so far implicit is made explicit in the last Act 
of the drama, The essential kernel is laid bare before us without 
any inhibitions. Ghosavati pining for her master’s touch on the 


bank of Narmada is returned to  Udayana, who, at her sight, 
bursts nostalgically into a reminiscent mood : 


agafa? ! wa a Fea: 
TATANS MANAD Ww YAT | 
fgn faatctaest 
RÁWHWEHÜRGTERXUTRIS HO UI 


e $9 e 


Aaaa aena 
anaaga gigaa | 
sfgaa at a faxg afeaiaaiia 
awrat ware a efe nu 
Udayana makes the frank admission : 


faga: PA A Aar wfeetfes d 


To arouse ciraprasupta kama is, verily, the theme of Svapna- 
vasavadatta, which has been adroitly transmitted through the mytho- 
logical symbol of snake and lute. 
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AVANTISUNDARIKATHA AND DASAKUMARACARITA : 
TWO DIFFERENT WORKS OF ACARYA DANDIN* 


By 
D. K. GUPTA, 


Head of the Deptt. of Sanskrit, 
Panjabi University, Patiala 


Rajasekhara attributes to Dandin the authorship of three 
literary works (prabandhas) in the following verse : 


trayo ?gnayas trayo vedas trayo devas trayo gunah | 


trayo Dandiprabandhas ca trisu lokesu vi$rutah ||} 


Taking the Kavyadaría and Dasakumaracarita to be two of 
the works referred to, scholars have made various conjectures 
about the third work. With the discovery, in 1919, of manuscripts 
of Avantisundarikatha and the reference by Bhoja to a Dvisandhana- 
kavya, both ascribed to Dandin, the previous  surmises about 
the third work? have come to rest, but instead, a new problem 
has arisen: how to account for the statement of  Rajaéekhara, 
since we have, now, four works, instead of three, claiming 
Dandin as their author. To steer clear of this difficulty, some 
scholars have tried to reject Dandin’s authorship of the 
Avyantisundarikatha, on the plea that the style and diction of the 
Dasakumaracarita differs from that of the Avantisundarikatha. 


It has, however, to be noted that all that Rajasekhara’s 
statement seems to mean is that Dandin composed three literary 


*A paper presented to the 25th Session of the All-India Or. Conference, 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta, in October 1°69. 

1. Cp., Sarngadharapaddhati, 174; Suhtimuktüvali, 4. 74; also quoted in 
Spngaraprakaéa (SPr.), ch.9, (Ed.G. R. Josyer, Mysore, 1963, vol. II, p. 328). 

2. Cp., $Pr. IX (vol. II, p. 318), XI (vol. II, p.478), which makes a 
reference to, and a citation from the work; cp., V. Raghavan, Bhoja's 


Érhgaraprakd4a, (Madras, 1963), pp. 837-38. 
3, These conjectures referred, to one oF other of Mrcchakatika, 


Kalapariccheda and Mallikamaruta, as the third work of Dandin. 
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works which became well known in the three worlds, By 
three literary or poetic compositions (prabandhas), he must have 
meant the Dasakumé@dracarita, Avantisundartkathéa and Dvisandhana- 
kàvya, and not the Cavyaüdaría which is a treatise on 
poetics, and, strictly speaking, not a prabandha (literary or poetic 
writing).4 His statement, therefore, does not stand in our way of 
attributing to him the composition of any number of works, 
provided only three of them are poetic compositions. 


Unfortunately, the romance Avantisundarikatha is not available 
to us incomplete form, Its anonymous summary in verse which 
has come down under the name Avantisundarikathasara and 
which, too, is incomplete, carries the tale a little further up, viz., 
to the middle of the story of Upaharavarman. According to the 
colophon of the Ka/ha, the name of the work is Avantisundari 
and that of its author, Acarya Dandin. In the introduction to 
the main narrative, it has been stated, in a manner similar to 
that followed by Bana in his  Hargacarita, that the story was 
narrated by Dandin at the instance of his friends.5 That the work 
belongs to Dandin is further confirmed by a reference to and a 
citation from the work as Dandin’s in the Namasamgrahama'à of 
Appayya Diksita (middle of the 16th century),® as also by the citation 
of a verse from it under Dandin's name in the Szktiratnahara of 
Kalingaraya Surya (14th century), as pointed out by V. Raghavan? 
It may also be noted that the meaning of the panegyric of the 
poetess Gangadevi (c. 1350 A.D.) who glorified Acarya Dandin’s 


4. Cp.. for the precise meaning of the term, Monier-Williams, A 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, V.S. Apte, A Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
(rev. edn.). Sabdakalpadruma etc. Cp. Malavikagnimitra I (prologue); Vasava- 
dattà, Intro., verse 13; Sisupalavadha, 2. 73 ; Küvyadaréa, 2. 364; 3. 131 fcr the 
use of the term in this precise sense. 


5. Avantisundartkatha (ASK), Ed. K.S. Mahadeva Sastri, (Trivandrum, 
1954), p. 17; Avantisundartkathasara (ASKS), Ed, G. Harihara Sastri, (Madras, 
1957), I. 57-63; III. 1-2 ; cp., Haraacarita, (Ed. M. R. Kale, Bombay), p. 92. 


6. Cp. nirastapallavesu Kaāñcī nama nagari ity Avantisundariye Dandi- 
prayogüt, with ASK p. 8, nayasambhavananapallavesu (pallavesu) raja babhuva ; 
and p.6, Kāñcīpuram nama rajadhani. l 

7. Ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, (Trivandrum, 1938, TSS 141), p. 4, v. 17; 
cP., the verse in ASK, p.l, v.3. 

8. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 13 (1939) p. 294, and Annals of 
Oriental Research, University of Madras, 5 (1950-41) pt. ii, p. 4. 
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poetry as dipped in ambrosia and as a jewelled mirror of 
Sarasvati? can well be understood with reference to the 
Avantisundarikatha which displays, on the one hand, the author's 
ability in the delineation of sentiments (and hence is dipped in 
ambrosia) and exhibits, on the other, his pedantic scholarship 
which beautifully mirrors Sarasvati, and which has the characteristics 
worthy of a poet of the calibre of Acarya Dandin. 


Apart from the main ground on which Dandin’s authorship 
of the romance is objected to, namely, the apparent difference in style 
and diction found displayed in his other work, Dasakumaracarita— 
which question I shall take up later — the other objections made 
to his authorship of the Katha are:!° (i) the presence of 
Supernatural elements about the gandharva who sings an äryā verse 
of Damodara,! (ii) the half-biographical and  half-fanciful nature 
of the story of Dandin,12 (ii) want of a clear indication of 
authorship in the body of the work, (iv) non-mention of the 
Kiratarjuniya when its author, . Bharavi, has been mentioned,!? 
and (v) the meagre extent of the text. Some of these objections, 
especially the last, evidently refer to the older edition of the 
work, and, as such, do not hold good now when we possess a 
much fuller text of the Katha1® As regards the first objection, 
it may be remarked that there is nothing supernatural in the 
gandharva’s story except that he is a gandharva, The gandharva 
has been referred to as abhinava-gandharva, and it may be taken, 
with more plausibility, to mean simply a young singer. As the 
Karhd tells us, a young gandharva appears in the court of king 
Simhavisnu of Kajici and sings an arya verse. When asked about 
the composer of the verse, he mentions Damodarasvamin as its 


9. Madhuravijaya, (Ed. G. Harihara Sastri, Trivandrum, 1916), 1.10. 


10. See S.K. De, Indian Historical Quarterly, 3 (1927) 395-402, and Aspects 
of Sanskrit Literature, (Calcutta, 1959), pp.303 ff.; P. V. Kane, History of 
Sanskrit Poetics, (Bombay, 1961), p. 93 fn. ; A. B. Keith, History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, (Rep. Calcutta, 1958), Pref. p. xvi. 


11. ASK p. 9 ; ASKS 1.16. 

12. ASK pp.2-17; ASKS 1. 15-62, 
13. ASK p.10; ASKS 1,23. 

14, Ed. M. R. Kavi, Madras, 1924. 


15. Ed. K.S. Mahadeva Sastri, Trivandrum, 1954, References in this 
paper are to this edition, 
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author whom the king manages to bring to his own court, in due 
course. 


The story of Dandin, again, is fully biographical; it is 
only the discription of the circumstances leading to his narration 
of the story of the Katha which is somewhat fanciful, 


As the story of Avantisundari is imaginary and not based 
on historical events as that of Harga, the author skilfully 
depicts its fanciful revelation to him by the grace of the god 
Visnu, unlike, of course, Bana who introduces his akhyayika as having 
been based on his personal knowledge of Harsa’s life. Again, 
there is a clear indication of Dandin’s authorship in the body of 
the text.18 The non-mention of Kirātārjunīya in the Katha cannot 
be taken to prove much. 


One of the arguments given against the theory of common 
authorship of the Dasakumaracarita and the Avantisundarikatha and, 
for that reason, Dandin’s authorship of the latter, refers to the 
supposedly long gap in time between the composition of the two 
romances. It is argued that while the Avantisundarikatha reflects 
the literary tendencies of the post-Bana period, the other romance 
must have preceded the works of Bana and even that of 
Subandhu. It may be urged, however, that it is not safe to 
base the dating of a particular work exclusively on its style, for 
there can be factors other than the general tendencies of the age 
which may have an impact on the style of the work, In the 
present case, we should better attribute the more lucid style 
and diction of the Dasakumaracarita to its writers genuine spirit 
to revolutionise the literary norm of the time and also to his 
realistic outlook on life and people, rather than connect it with 
the supposed period of simplicity of diction. In fact, the period 
assigned to the Avantisundarikatha, on the basis of the interna] 
evidence it affords, suits well the MDasakum@racarita also; and 
there is no reason why the two works cannot be assigned to the 
post-Bana period, precisely speaking, towards the close of the 7th 
century and the beginning of the 8th century A.D.” 


16, ASK rp. 11-12, 17; cp. ASKS 1. 32; 57,63, 


17. The question has been thoroughly discussed by me in my work, 
A critical study of Dandin and his works, pp. 85-93, 
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The main ground on which the common authorship of the 
two romances is objected to is the great divergence of style 
between the two works. While it must be conceded that the 
difference of style and manner of story-telling is indeed great, 
and that it presents real difficulty in regarding the two works 
as having originally formed parts of one and the same work, 
as some scholars believe? it should not be taken to suggest that 
the two works could not have come from one and the same 
pen. We notice, in the literary field, instances where there is a 
difference and, at times, a marked difference, between the style of 
two works written by the same writer at two different 
periods of his literary career. We see, for instance, a 
wide gulf a style between the Réusarnhara and the Abhijiianasakuntala 
of Kalidasa, the earlier work representing his youthful spirit and 
the later, his mature mind. A similar gap can be observed 
between the earlier and later writings of Bhasa and Bhavabhtti 
and of Virgil, Shakespeare, Tennyson and Goethe. The great 
writers who work steadily at their art are able to create in their 
ripe old age structures which naturally make their earlier works 
look quite different. In the present case, the difference in style 
and manner of story-telling between the two romances can well be 
accounted for by the supposition (which is by no means unfounded) 
that there might have been a pretty long gap of time, may be 
of thirty years or more, between the composition of the two works. 
While the Dafakumaracarita seems to reflect the writer's youthful 
spirit, his admiration for love and beauty, and his amusing 
sense of humour, and describes the life around him in a light- 
hearted manner, there is an unmistakable trait of serious and 
sober mood in the other work wherein he appears as an 
indifferent spectator of youth and romance. The graphic description, 
in the Avantisundarikatha (pp. 41-42), of old age, which clearly 
reflects a deep personal note, only supports the view that it has 
come from the writer in his ripe old age. During the long 
gap, tbe writer might have allowed himself to be strongly 
influenced, in general, by the literary tendencies of the age which 


18. Cp., V.Raghavan in J. of the Kerala Uni. MSS Library 8 (1955) 104, 
SPr., pp. 836-7; Kane: History of Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 97 ; 98-9 ; 
G. Harihara Sastri, ASKS, Intro, pp. i-iv: S Kunjan pillai, ASK, 
Pref,, .p.4 This question, which calls for a fuller discussion, has been 
dealt with by the present writer in his work on Dandin, op. cit., pp. 55-59. 
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evidently patronised ornate style and diction, and, in particular, 
by the laboured style of the works of Subandbu and Bana. He 
might have been led by the desire to follow the poetic 
mannerisms of the age in his later work, in order to come up 
to the literary ideals of the time. His study of poetics also 
seems to have made an impact on his literary pursuits, resulting, 
on the one hand, in his composition of the Kavyadaría and, on 
the other, in his general preference for elaborate diction. 


It may be made clear that the difference of style in the 
two works refers chiefly to the external devices of story-telling 
and especially to the elaboration of the theme with episodic 
tales and descriptive matter, and that it seldom relates to what 
we may call diction, which is intrinsically of affinitive nature in 
the two romances. Both the works exhibit the general characteristics 
of the Vaidarbha diction, with its ten qualities as enumerated in 
the Kavyadaría. Again, like the rhetorician, the author of the 
Avantisundarikatha pays his compliments to the Vaidarbha-marga 
and makes a hint to the effect that he has followed that path 
in the work. The essential affinity that binds the two works 
together refers, in particular, to the use of idioms and phrases 
that seem to be peculiar to the writer. 


Apart from the common theme, which, of course, cannot by 
itself be taken to suggest the common authorship, there are 
striking points of affinity suggestive of a common mind at work 
in the two romances. Certain peculiar features in the form of 
common images, expressions and poetic embellishments peep 
through the two works. The intrinsic unity running through them 
is all the more prominent on the occasions when a common or 
similar object is described or an identical situation is presented 
in them. These points of resemblance would bave been brought 
into fuller relief, if the earlier part of the Dasakumaracarita and 
the later part of the Avantisundarikatha had been preserved to us, 
for we could, then, have compared, with more definitive results, the two 
works, and seen how they dealt with the same course of 
narrative with similar incidents. At present, the portion of the 
narrative extant in the Avantisundarikatha is represented in the 
Dagakumaracarita by the Parvapithika which is, evidently, a 
patchwork of much later date; the authentic Dasakumaracarita 


VIJ VIII (1970) 16 
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abruptly begins at a point up to which the available portion. of 
the Avantisundarikatha does not carry the narrative, The gap 
in the thread of the tale!® is furnished by the Purvapithika 
and the Avantisundarikathasara. While the Pithika presents numerous 
discrepancies with regard to the details of events, the Kathasara 
is happily a faithful summary of the Avantisundarikatha—faithful with 
regard both to the course of the narrative and of diction. The 
evidence of this verse compendium is of vital importance to us, 
for it, though itself incomplete, carries the narrative much farther 
than the original work available in incomplete form. Not only 
does it reach the point of the story where the authentic 
Daíakumaracarita begins, but also takes the tale as far as the 
middle of the story of Upaharavarman where he proceeds with 
his plan to seduce Kalpasundari, as we find it in the Dasakumara- 
carita (up to p. 108). A close examination of the relevant part 
of the authentic Dafakumáracarita and the corresponding portion 
of the Kathasara reveals striking points of affinity between the 
two in point not only of matter, but also of diction, a considerable 
number of idioms and phrases, evidently peculiar to Dandin’s 
diction, occurring almost in identical form in both of them. 
The point of contact which strikes us most appertains to the 
description of the duties and functions of a courtesan's mother 
in grooming her daughter right from her childhood. Again, the 
citation of the verse, tvam ayam  àbaddhaüjali etc. from the 
Avantisundarikatha (lost portion) in the Kathāsārā (which generally 
cites verbatim the sporadic verses of the original) is significant? 
The verse occurs in the same context iu the JDafakumaracarita 
(at p.99) and the fact proves beyond doubt that the stanza originally 
occurred in both the romances and tbat the same writer was responsible 
for its occurrence in the two. There is also close resemblance 
in the story of the successive births of Kamapala outlined in 
the Dasakumaracarita (p. 127) and elaborated in the Avantisundarikatha 
as represented by its summary.?! 


——— 


19, That is, RBüjavühana's coming back to the place where he left his 
friends, his visit to Ujjayani where he comes across Puspodbhava and later, 
Somadatta, and his marriage with the princess, Avantisundari. 

20. Cp, ASKS 7, 98. 

21. Cp, ASKS. 161 ff. The portion is lost in the ASK, somewhere 
200, where five folios are missing, The manner of introducing 


at P: 
s very much similar. The Kathasara has : BACT faaata 


the episode i 
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These points of similarity, which may not be dismissed as 
being merely accidental, can be explained only when we presume 
that the Kathāsāra retained, while summarising the story, a large 
number of idioms and phrases of the original, constituting the 
writer’s diction in the Avantisundarikatha, which, in turn, must 
be presumed to have borne intimate affinity to the Dasakumaracarita, 
an earlier literary attempt of the writer, 


The other link which connects the two romances relates to 
the employment of literary feats of similar nature, which are 
rarely noticed elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. While the 
Dasakumaracarita attempts the difficult feat of total avoidance of 
labial letters in the story of Mantragupta (ucchvasa VII), the 
other romance makes one of its heroes, Somadatta, relate his 
tale in twenty-four soft letters only, as is evidenced by its 
summary in verse (ASKS VII, 14-48). It is possible that the lost 
portions of the  Dafakumüracarita and the Avantisundarikatha 
also employed such kinds of four de force in their stories of 
Somadatta and Mantragupta, respectively.?? 


Again, the two romances display unity on an important point 
in as much as both of them do not comply strictly with the 
rules either of the akhyayika or of the karha, and this disregard 
of convention in practiceis in full consonance with the dictum 
of the XKavyadarsa (1.28) which rejects the fine distinctions 
between the two forms, 


The theory gets additional support from the fact that both 
the romances supply us, to a great extent, with common 
geographical data, and reflect almost identical political and social 
conditions and cultural atmosphere, though, of course, the 
Dasakumaracarita is not as rich in cultural data as the other 
romance, since it chiefly concentrates upon the narrative and 


wa gagag | AA aa figa dep AANA |, while the Daéakumara- 
carita, (ed., M. R. Kale, Bombay, 1917) has: att, sTWSÍtW miaa Ala 
aft) wea gafa at qaaa cmm faafia, ang away eft 
qeqeafaugdt PIREA i 


22. It may be noted that Kavyadarga, (3.83, 92-5) notices and describes 
such literary feats, as sthanz and .varnaniyama, while dealing with the 
citraduskaramargas in poetry. 
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seldom digresses into descriptions of varied nature and, for that 
reason, of cultural importance. 


The tradition, therefore, of ascribing the two romances, 
though individually, to Dandin and the consequent theory of 
their common authorship should be regarded as established, unless, 
however, some positive evidence against tbe tradition comes forth 
by further discovery or research. 


^ 
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DHANAMIJAYA AND HIS DVISAMDHANA 
By 
A. N. UPADHYE, 


VIII, Rajarampuri, Kolhapur 


Two distinguished authors, of the name Dhanamjaya, are 
well known in Sanskrit literature. One is the author of the 
Da$arüpaka! and the other, the author of the Dvisamdhana-kavya (DS), 
also called Rétghavapandaviya (RP)? Traditionally, the latter is also 
the author of two more works, one a Sanskrit lexicon, Namamala 
or Dhanamjaya-nighamtu, and the second, a hymn in Sanskrit, 
Visapahara-stotra,* in praise of the Jina, possibly Rsabha. Lately, 
a good deal of fresh evidence has come to light; and it is 
necessary to take stock of the evidence regarding the DS and 
the age of Dhanamjaya. This, the present article attempts to do. 


Dhanamjaya and his DS have attracted the attention of 
eminent Sanskrit scholars since almost the nineties of the last 
century. K.B. Pathak, while editing the Terda| Inscription,® added 
a casual note that Srutakirti Traividya, mentioned in that record, 
is identical with Srutakirti Traividyadeva referred to by Pampa 
according to whom he was the author of RP in the gafa-pratydgata 
style. He identified Dhanamjaya with Srutakirti and assigned him 
toc, 1123 A.D. He repeated this view rather elaborately in a 
subsequent paper also. R.G. Bhandarkar noticed two Mss. of 
DS. Accepting Dhanamjaya as the author of the Namamala as 


1 Nirnaya Sagara Press Edition, Bombay, Saka 1819. 


2. Nirnaya Sagara Press, (Kavyamala, No. 49), Bombay, 1895. A new 
edition will be soon published by the Bhüratiya Jri&napitha, Varanasi. 


3. BhBratiya Jiinnapitha, Benares, 1250. 

4. Edn., Kavyamala No. 7, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1926. 
5. Indian Antiquary, 14 (1885) 14-26. 

6. The Journal of the BBRAS, 21 (1904) 1-3. 


7. Report on the Search of Skt. Mss. in the Bombay.Presidency during the 
years 1884-85, 1885-86, and 1886-87, Bombay, 1894. 
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well, he pointed out that DS is quoted in Vardhamana's Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi (A.D 1141). Presuming that the RP of Kaviraja was 
possibly imitated by Dhanamjaya, he put both of them between 
A.D. 996-114], Dhanamjaya being considerably younger than 
Kaviraja. E.V. Vira Raghavacharya? reached the conclusion that 
Dhanamjaya, the author of the Namamala and DS, flourished 
about 750 to 800 A.D, later than Kaviraja whom he assigns to 
650-725 A.D. A. Venkatasubbiah studiously refuted K.B. Pathak and 
reached the following conclusions :? This Dhanamjaya ís 
identical with Hemasena (c. 985) mentioned in the Sravana 
Belgol Inscription No, 54 (67) where he is called Vidya-Dhanamjaya. 
In his opinion, itis not unlikely that this Hemasena is the author 
of the RP or the DS-Kavya, and that it was written some time during 
A.D 916-1000. He puts Kaviraja and his ARP somewhere between 
A.D. 1236-1307, as against Pathak who assigned him to A.D. 


1182-97. Most of the histories of Sanskrit literature have quietly 
adopted this date for Dhanamjaya. 


Among the three works attributed to Dhanamjaya, the 
Visapahara-stotra is a devotional hymn in praise of Jina, presumably 
Vrsabha, in 40 Sanskrit verses (39 Upajati and the last Puspitagrà). 
It is composed in lucid language with catching concepts. The last 
verse mentions the name of the author by ¢lesa : 

faaxfa fafgar carafe. 

fear faaam adfa afaa: à 
edfa gfafawar galaia 

fafa gala aay aa smi wo You 


A Sanskrit commentary on it is available in the Jaina Matha 
at Moodabidri (S. Kanara). 


The hymn gets its title possibly from tbe first word in verse 
No. 14; and a legend has come to be associated with this hymn 
that a recitation of it is an antidote against poison. Some of 
the ideas from it, which are quite traditional in their spirit, as 


————— 


8, Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, (Rajahmundry), 
2. ii (1927), 181-84. 


9. JBBRAS (New Series) 3. i-ii (1927) 134 f. 
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noted by Pt, Premi,!? seem to have been adopted by Jinasena in his 
Adipurana and by Somadeva in his Yasastilaka. 


The Namamala, also called, in some of its manuscripts, 
Dhanamjaya-nighamtu, is a Sanskrit lexicon of synonyms. There 
is also an Anekarthanamamala attributed to him. The following 
verses occur at the end of his Namamala: 


THIABAG EA JANA TATA d 

fadar: ed XCUWUWHHÍAWNW 303 Ul 
gjasa Aa AERAAT FATA: i 

THI cue aai fg MAZAN | oR Ui 
TAIT aada Aafia QUINTUS 
EREATARA? -YTATLAITT AAT HATA | 

gaen afaa saaana 

Begala aswara q faat Tea: TATA: Hb RoR I 


In some manuscripts! the following two verses are found added 
after, perhaps, No. 201, pramanam etc. 


wma sería rebel wa: mfaxfe cuu | 
wat wf uut are qus fus 1 
wan: uuuru[q aged FCAT | 
afaa falaq sat sm wewu i 


It is interesting to note that the first verse, with the third pada slightly 
different (Vyàse jate kawi ceti), is attributed to Kalidasa by Jalhana 
in his Smkimuktavalii? It could not have been composed by 
Kalidasa, because it contains a reference to Dandin. 


Dhanamjaya, as noted above, ranks his poetic abilities with 
those of Akalanka in Pramanagastra and of Pujyapada in grammar : 
a veritable triad of gems, two of them his outstanding predecessors. 
These verses leave, no doubt, that the author of the DS and of 
the Namamala is one and the same. It seems quite natural that a 


10. Jaina Sahitya aur Itihasa, pp. 109 £., Bombay, 1956. 
1l. Seethe paper of Vira Raghavacharya mentioned above. 
12. Edn., GOS, No. 82, Baroda, 1938, p. 45. 
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poet with a thorough mastery over the ocean of Sanskrit 
vocabulary could easily compose a dvisamdhana poem, 


Dhanamjaya does not give any auto-biographical details. Nemi- 
candra, in his commentary on the DS,’ 118.146 states that 


Dhanamjaya was the son of Vasudeva and Sridevi and pupil of 
Daéaratba. 


It is necessary to put together references to Dhanamjaya 
and his works sothat some broad limits can be put to his date. 
Dhanamjaya and his works have received sufficient praise; and 
his poem was so distinguished that he came to be called 
Dvisamdhana-kavi. The term dvisamdhana seeme to be as old as 
Dandin (c. 7th century A.D.); and Bhoja's observations quoted 
below clearly indicate that Dandin also, like Dhanamjaya, had a 
Dyisamdhana-prabandha to his credit, though it has not come down 


to us. Possibly, it was Dandin’s third work besides the Kavyadar £a 
and the Dasakumaracarita. 


Vardhamana (A.D. 1141) quotes DS (of Dhanamjaya) 4.6, 


9.51, 18.22, in his Ganaratna-mahodadhi 43°, 409 and 97 of Egge- 
ling's edition, 


Bhoja (middle of the 11th century A.D.), while discussing 
the Ubhayalamkara, gives the valuable 
wrote a Dvisamdhana-prabandha on the 
and Bharata.* Cf., 


information that Dandin 
stories of the Ramayana 


qaaa aa afd?  wesueg ar feararanaedt TATAARIT- 
amatatagacarfa (?) 


For our purpose what is significant is that Bhoja mentions 


Dhanamjaya and his DS along with  Dandin and his DS- 
Prabhandha. 


Prabhacandra (llth century A.D.) refers in his Prameya- 
kamalamartanda to the DS thus :'* 


13. Nemicandra's commentary is included in the JüB&napitha edition which 
would be published soon. 


14, V. Raghavan, Bhoja's Srngaraprahaéa, (Madras, 1963), p. 406: 
15. Ed, N. S. Press, (Bombay, 1912), p. 116, lines | ff. ; Bombay 1941, p. 402. 
^ rr awe L 
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ag araona anaana afafa fanaa- 
Rafar saarnaa) at aiaa aiaa faisucm- 
RARETAT PO farian aa An Asa Apa RAA RRR M- 
faedxtfaatica famafagaaaa: 00 a a SURXUUÍRTTERIUTHEQUTWUDURNq d- 
faaan, i 
Vadiraja, in his Parsvanathacarita,® composed in A.D. 1025, 
refers to Dhanamjaya and his skill in more than one samdhana : 
SUUGWESTHTTU Weed! qu AZ! | 
arn TASHA: HHT Bat BAT n URG 
Durgasiinha (c. 1025 A.D.), the author of the Kannada 
Pamcatantra,! refers to the RP of Dhanamjaya in these words: 
equus sU aaea Tag amt- 
TACT TASHA avaa RASA U V II 
Dr. B.S. Kulkarni, Dharwar, informs me that the palm-leaf 


manuscript of the Paimcatantra from Arrab does not contain all 
those verses referring to the earlier poets. 


Scholars are divided in their opinions whether there was only 
one  Nagavarma or there were two at different times (A D. 
c. 1090 and c. 1145), with some or the other works assigiued to 
them, We get the following verse in his Chamdombudhi,8 a work 
in Kannada on metrics : 


faai gfedausgauux  areatetfaa- 


afma farted ganden- | 


16. Ed., Manikachandra D. J. Granthamala, No. 4, Bombay, 1926. 
17. Mysore, 1898. 


18. R. Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavicarite, (Bangalore, 1951), pp. 53ff., 
154 ff. 
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a ayamga aaaea a agf AT- 
vWddraHassupeaWa animals «ife 


Dhanamjaya is mentioned here among earlier poets. Narsimha- 
charya thinks that this is a reference to the author of DS, but 
A. Venkatasubbiah opines that the author of the  Dasárupaka 
is intended. 


Jalhana (c. 1257 A.D.) in his  Suktimuktüvali? puts in the 
mouth of Rajaéekhara, (c. $00 A.D.) the following verse about 
Dhanamjaya : 


fad faust a at aa gassa: | 
WI Wa GA ed Wb WE Ue wa Ue 


This splitting of the name of the author into dhanam and jaya is quite in 
tune with what the author himself has done in his works. 


As already pointed out by Dr, H, L. Jain,2° Virasena quotes 
a verse useful for explaining the term iti, and it is the same as 
No. 39 of the Namamala of Dhanamjaya. 


The above references enable us to fix the limits for the age of 
Dhanamjaya. He must have flourished between Akalanka (7th-8th 
century A.D.) and Virasena who completed his Dhavalà in A.D. 
816. Dhanamjiya may, therefore, be assigned to c. 800. In any 
case, he could not be later than Bhoja (lith century AD.) who 
specifically mentions him and his DS, 


The DS of Dhanamjiya has 18 cantos, comprising of 1105 
verses composed in various metrical forms, his favourite forms 
being Upajati, Vasantatilaka, Salini, Svagata etc. The benedictory 
verse in the beginning remembers (Muni-)Suvrata or Nemi, and 
then Sarasvati. The story of both Rama and the Pandavas is 
covered in this work, usually taking recourse to s/esa (double 
entendre). It is a characteristic so usual with Digambara Jaina 
authors that the tale is said to be narrated by Gautama to King 
Srenika, The author lays more. stress on dignified descriptions 


19. Ed., GOS No. 82, Baroda, 1938, p. 46. 
20. Satkhandagama with Dhavala, vol. I, (Amraoti, 19:9), Introduction, p. 62 ; 
Ibid., vol. VI, p. 14. 
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than on the narration of events, Most of the verses are embellished 
with figures of speech, and they are duly noted by the commentator. 
In the last canto (especially, verse No, 43 onwards) the author 
has illustrated many of the Sabddlamkaras, a trait common with 
Bharavi, Magha and other poets. The verse No. 143 is an illus- 
tration of sarva-gata-pratyagata. 


Presuming that the colophons found at the end of the cantos (but 
not at the end of cantos 1, 2, 16 and 18) belong to the author himself, 
it is clear that he gives himself the name Dhanamjaya, or Kavi, or 
Dvisamdhana-kavi and calls his poem  Dvisamdhana-kavya, or the 
Raghava-Pündaviya- (a second name, apara-nama) Mahakavya. At 
the close of every canto, in the last verse, he mentions his name 
Dhanamjaya by s/ega, as in the Visapahara-stotra ; this is already 
imitated by Rajasekhara in the verse put in his mouth by 
Jalhana. 


The title Dvisamdhàna indicates the pattera of composition in 
which each verse is susceptible to two interpretations, and the 
appellation Raghava-Pandaviya connotes the contents of the pcem 
yiz., that it deals with the tales of Rama and the Pandavas 
simultaneously. The cycle of tales connected with these two are 
so much an inseparable part of Indian cultural heritage that any 
poet who wants to pick up two topics at one and the same 
time, would easily turn to them, especially because independent 
epics dealing with them and giving plenty of details and contexts 
for alternative selection and presentation are available in large 
numbers, The title Raghava-Pandaviya is sufficiently popular, 
Besides Dhanamjaya, it has been chosen by poets like Kaviraja, 
Srutakirti etc. ; and there are also similar titles, e.g, Raghava-Yadaviya, 
Raghava-Pandava-Y adaviva, etc, With Dhanamjaya, however, the 
primary title for"his kavya is Dvisamdhana; and he, after Dandin, 
seems to be the pioneer of this type; the Raghava-Pandaviya is 
only a secondary title. 


It is interesting to compare the poems of Dhanamjaya and 
Kaviraja.?! Dhanamjaya's kavya has an alternative name RP 
which is the sole title of Kaviraja's poem. Dhanamjaya has eighteen 
cantos with 1105 verses, while Kaviraja has thirteen with 664 


21. Edn., N.S Press, Bombay, 1897, with the commentary of Sasadhara, 
Kavyamala, No, 62. 


r 
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verses. Dhanamjaya mentions his own name by $/esa (thus marking 
his kavya ‘Dhanamjayanka’), while Kavirája mentions the name of 
his patron Kamadeva in the last verse of each canto: in fact 
the latter’s poem is ‘Kamadevanka’. 


A detailed comparison of the 
contents of these 


two poems is a desideratum. On a cursory 


reading one feels that there is not much striking similarity between 
then. Dhanamjaya has more of descriptions, while Kaviraja 
narrates the details of his tale successfully inspite of the handicap 
of lesa (see 1.54, 69, e'c.). So far as Slesa is concerned, 


Kaviraja shows more skill and mastery over vocabulary. Dhanam- 
jaya's poem is complimented asa ‘monument of poetic excellence’: 
undoubtedly, he shows a good deal of learning, especiaily of the 
nitifastra ; and some of his 


arthüntaranyüsas are really pro- 
found and striking. As 


contrasted with Kaviraja’s style, which is 
lucid and delightful, (cf. 2.11-13), Dhanamjaya writes rather heavy 
Sanskrit which often needs some 


effort to understand. In his 
descriptions, 


there are very few verses of double entendre which 
are the normal feature of Kaviraja’s composition. As far as we 


have seen, there is very little between these two poems as to suggest 
that one is an imitation of the other. 


There is one more poet, Srutakirti Traividya, who wrote a 
Raghava-Pandaviya-kavya of the gatapratyagata 


pattern, a matter 
of curiosity and wonder 


among the learned, as mentioned by 
Nagacandra or Abhinava Pampa in bis Ramacandra-carita-purága,? 
in Kannada, also known as Pampa-Ramayana (1.24-2:) 
9. M CO OG 
wat afanan fagend Wu fa- 


aasang qafat RTT 1 


24% mdalas afse eararafaareata 


afanta Raada aafaa arx d RY I 
samaa faa- 

ata qaaqisdaa faqqa- 

eafaafafa marat- 

wala aatia safzfed n RX I 


These two verses are quoted in an inscription at Sravana  Belgol 


22, A Ms. is being used, but the text is available in printed form. 
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No. 40 (64), of A.D. 1163.33 This Srutakirti Traividya is mentioned 
in the Terdàl inscription of 1123 A.D. 


dq UWXSUTIDHd*UDTdX aaria | sama Aaa  UECSSUWUDNN 
qaaa anaa fader mueren u 


King Gonka sent for Maghanandi Saiddhantika (the preceptor 
of Nimba Samanta) of Kollagiri or Kolhapur, and the latter's 
colleagues were Kanakanandi Panditadeva and Srutakirti Traividya. 
In another inscription of A.D, 1135, from Kolhapur, Srutakirti 
Traividya is referred to as the Acarya of the Ruüpanarayana 
Basadi of Kolhapur : ?! 


yaaga qaraya gaada ailanagadata EE EE CE 
EGG EECIDOU ES EM E BEAT streqareramanfeararae sT- 
ataa edax muet wta etc. 


Nagacandra calls him a vrati and so also the Terdal inscription ; 
ie., he was a  vratin in 1123, but by 1135 A.D. he had 
reached the status of an Acárya, Expert opinion puts Nagacandra 
near about A.D. 1100,25 This means that Srutakirti’s age ranges 
from c. 1100 to 1150 A.D., approximately. So far, no manuscript 
of his RP bas come to light, 


K. B. Pathak was the first to postulate the identity of 
Dhanamjaya and Srutakirti from the latter's having composed the 
Raghavapandaviya. Rightly enough, R. G, Bhandarkar hesitated to 
accept this identity. But somehow the date proposed for Dhanamjaya 
based on this identity attained currency. 


Dhanamjaya and his DS or RP have to be distinguished 
from Srutakirti and his AP. First, Dhanamjaya was a householder, 
while Srutakriti, a vratin and later an Acarya, Secondly, neither 
Dhanamjaya nor the sources which mention Srutakirti give any 
evidence to suppose that the two names stand for the same 


23. Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. Il, Sravana Belgol Inscriptions. 
24. Epigraphia Indica, vol. 19, p. 30. 


25. R. Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavicarite, vol. I, (Bangalore 1961), 
pp. 110 f. 
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poet. Thirdly, a verse from Dhanamjaya's Namamala is quoted 
by Virasena (A.D. 816); and his DS, specifically mentioning the 
name Dhanamjaya, is referred to by Bhoja (c 1610-62 A.D.), 
while the period of Srutakirti ranges from 1100 to 1150 A.D. 
Lastly, if the DS of Dhanamjaya is already famous to be ranked 
with the work of Dandin and to be referred to by Bhoja (middle 
of the lith century), it cannot be the same work as that of 
Srutakirti who was an Acarya in 113$ AD. So this identification 
has no basis; and therefore, the date, based on this identity 
proposed for Dhanamjaya, namely 1723-40 A.D., has to be given up. 


E.V. Vira Raghavacharya's suggestion of the date for Dhanam- 
jaya (c. 750-800) is nearer the point, but it is not known why he 
puts Kaviraja earlier than Dhanamjaya when Kaviraja specifically 
refers to Munja of Dhara (972-95 A.D.) 


Prof. Wenkatasubbiah’s thesis, viz, that Dhanamjaya, the 
author of DS, is identical with  Hemasena because the latter is 
mentioned as Vidva-Dhanamjaya inthe Sravana Belgol Inscription, 
cannot be accepted,  Vadiraja is mentioning in his poem earlier 
authors and teachers and not necessarily his pontifical predecessors. 
That  Dhanamjaya, therefore, was a pontifical predecessor of 
Vadiraja and identical with Hemasena is not justified. First, 
Dhanamjaya was a householder. He has not at all mentioned his ascetic 
line, nor does he speak about his ascetic predecessors ; he cannot, 
therefore, be a pontifical predecessor of Vadira ja. Secondly, 
nowhere in his works, has Dhanamjaya given his name as 
Hemasena. Lastly, it is very doubtful whether Vidya-Dhanamjaya 
is a proper name, for it could be read as well vidya dhanam 
Jayapadam vi$adam dadhano. It is also possible that Dhanamjaya 
here means Arjuna; so Hemasena is Vidya-Dhanamjaya. If at 
all Vidya-Dhanamjaya is a proper name, then it means that it 


only distinguishes Hemasena from some other Dbanamjaya who 
flourished earlier. 
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CAKRA, THE SYMBOL OF ETERNITY 
THROUGH THE AGES 
By 
B. R. SHARMA, 
Director, Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, Tirupati 


Cakra, as an expression of infinity and Ultimate Truth, is 
intimately connected with the spiritual and cultural life of India 
from time immemorial. This is the symbol that has found an 
important place in the mythologies of many nations. In our ancient 
religious literature, particulary Tantric, Buddhist and, to some extent, 
Yogic, the *wheel' constitutes a mystic symbol of esoteric and secret 
doctrines. As the sun, time, and life ever continue to move on without 
Stop, they were allegorically termed ‘wheels’ by the ancient peoples, 
The same wheellater became an eloquent symbol of invincible power, 
temporal and spiritual, and many deities and legendary monarchs such 
as Prthu, Mandhatà etc., possessed the wheel as one of their 
indispensable and celebrated decorations or weapons, For Lord Buddha, 
the wheel was a symbol of the eternal doctrine which he preached 
and propagated through his sermons and discourses. Many legends 
and myths later grew round the wheel, a fact which becomes 
abundantly clear as we glance through the Buddhist religious 
literature. It has developed into a very complicated symbol in Tantric 
Buddhism with its innumerable complex and colourful conventional 
signs, Then again, we have the six mystic cakras such as mnladhara, 
svadhisthana etc., represented within one’s own body. Thus, the 
cakra later turned out to be a mystic and metaphysical and, at 
the same time, cryptic expression taxing the mind even of the 
adepts as to its exact significance, Today, while the mechanised 
modern world has adopted the wheel as an expressive sign of 
mechanical and industrial progress or power, India, the homeland 
of great sages and saints, still looks on itas an expression of ahimsa, 
compassion and spiritual power and, as such, the symbol has 
tightly found a proud place in our national emblem, But the 
wheel adopted by the modern mechanised industry as a symbol 
of progress and material prosperity is the wheel with dentures of 
a war-tank or armoured car which would destroy everything that 
comes into contact with it, while the wheel of Dharma carried 
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a different message, a message of liberation and elevation and not 
of suppression and destruction. Nevertheless, the wheel, thus, ever 
rclled on through the ages as a symbol, most simple, most com- 
plicated and most powerful, and is decorating, today, even the 
modern material world. It is worth while to delve into the 
complexity of this cosmic wheel and its application to a wide range 
of ideas and conceptions, 


In the present paper, it is intended to makea survey of the 
subject beginning from the Brahmanic literature, the Vedas, the 
Upanisads and the Mahabharata, to the literature in Pali and 
Sanskrit and, in conclusion, of world mythologies. The esoteric 
concepts, philosophical speculations and religious thoughts are 
represented in complex symbols in our literature. Cakra is just 
one such symbol but highly popular aad frequently referred to 
because of its form having wider application and comprehension. 
There is a vast literature available in Pali and Sanskrit in which 
Cakra has been allegorically referred to. 


VEDIC PERIOD 
The Samhitas 


The Rgveda treats the wheel primarily as a symbol of the sun 

and of time and, in a few references, as a sigr of sovereign 

authority. The origin of the later symbolic representations 

and allegorical expressions of the wheel can be traced back to 

Rgvedic concepts. The word cakra means turning or revolving and 

is derived from the root /car (or «kar or v/kvar according to 

Grassmann) It has a parallel in Greek kuklos, in Old Slavic kolo 

and in Anglo-Saxon hvel, all these being cognates having the same 

meaning, Yaska derives the term from the roots ./cak, 4/car Or 

Nkram, all meaning ‘to move’: cf., eka-cakram, eka-carinam, 
cakram cakater và carater và kramater va (Nirukta 4. 27). Sayana, 
evidently on the authority of Yaska, comments on cakra as cakanac 
caranat kramanad và cakráni rasmayah (on RV 1.164.2), punah 
punah kramana-silam mandalakhyam ratha-cakram (on RV 1. 164. 11) 
and cankramanani karmani (on RV 4.31.6). Thus, according to 
the scholiasts, cakra mean ‘that which ever moves forward or rolls on 
unchecked or a thing that pervades’, The word, in fact, implies 
intensive or repeated action, and it is applied to the wheel as its 
pature is to revolve and move forward. On the authority 
of thís etymology, Cakra is allegorically applied to time which 
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never stops and to the sun which, while comparing favourably with 
the wheel with its disc also agrees with it in its never-ceasing 
movement, While comparing time or the year in a wheel, 
the various divisions of time or year such as the seasons, months, 
fortnights, days etc. are taken, at the same time, as representing 
the different parts or constitutents of a wheel. This allegory of 
time with a wheel is found described in several scattered verses of 
the Rgveda and the Arharvaveda, In the famous asya vamasya 
hymn of the Rgveda (1. 164) the metaphor is carried to such an 
extent that the exact meaning of many verses in this hymn is 
shrouded in obscurity or mystery and, as a consequence, the meaning 
of the whole sukta becomes, rather, obscure, and complicated, In 
this hymn, the sun asalso tim? has been allegoricilly referred to 
as a wheel. The chariot of the sun has been taken as a symbol 
of the year or time and the sun's only wheel is said to have three 
naves which, according to Sáyana, represent the divisions of the 
year into past, present and future, The wheel, in either case, is 
said to be free from decay (ajaram) and unsurpassed (anarvam); 
it is also said that the whole universe turns and subsists on ‘the 
wheel; cf., yatrema viíva bhuvanani tasthuh (RV 1. 164,2). This 
chariot of the sun is again described as saptacakra, i.e., having a 
cakra that ever revolves. This allegory has been carried almost 
to perfection in a number of verses. E. g: 


dvadasaram na hi tajjaraya 
varvarti cakram pari dyam rtasya | 
à putr@ agne mithunaso atra 


sapta Satani vimsati$ca tasthuh || (RV 1.164. 11) 


“Formed with twelve spokes, by length of time unweakened, rolls 
round the heaven this wheel of during Order. Herein established, 


joined in pairs together, seven hundred sons and twenty stand, 
O Agni". 


The word rta in the Rgveda carried, even as Dharma in later 
literature, very wide and comprehensive significance. It may be said to 
be the Vedic equivalent of Dharma but, at the same time, having wider 
application. Rrais the invisible universal order which governs and 
ordains everything tbat is in the universe. The wheel which is expressly 
mentioned as that of rta has, therefore, a deeper meaning. But the 
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allegory here clearly refers to the year with twelve months comprising 
a total 720 days and nights, The Vedic rsi assures us that though this 
wheel of rza, ever goes round the heaven, itis never worn out, never 
grows old: na hi tajjaraya, This cakra has later been referred 
toin the Mahabharata as the cakra of the Supreme Kalapurusa, 
and described in Buddhist literature as the Eternal Dharma-Cakra of 
Bhagavan Buddha. The wheel of the sun is often described in the 
Vedas as golden, (suras cakram hiranyayam, RV 6, 56, 3) which Indra 
steals and throws against the demons of darkness at the decline of 
day or night (RV 1. 130. 9). He is also said to have turned 
(avartayat) this wheel,as indeed Buddha did later to dispel darkness 
of ignorance (RV 2, 2. 20 ; 8, 99. 9). 


Besides the sun, Soma, Püsan, Maruts and Aśvins are said to 
possess wheels inthe Rgveda. Among these, the invisible wheels of 
the three-wheeled chariot of the Asvins deserve our special 
attention. This chariot and its three wheels are, in fact, riddles which 
cannot easily be explained. The Vedic rsi asks the Agvins themselves 
about the riddle and the answer given is that while the two of the 
wheels could be perceived by the learned, the third, the most 
mysterious of all, which remains concealed in the head of aghnya, 
the indestructible bull, could be known only by those who have 
realised the highest truth. Further, it is said that these wheels of 
A$vins turn or traverse independent of each other and also simultane- 
ously in different spheres or regions, lt is this mysterious three-wheeled 
chariot that was chartered for the bridal procession of Surya in 
the Rgveda. These allegories and riddles wrapped in criptic diction 
are difficult to understand in all their implications. 


We have, so far, discussed the Rgvedic references in which the 
wheel has been mentioned as part of a chariot or as representing 
the sun or time, We come across certain other references in the 
Rgveda where the wheel signified something different, For example, 
in RV 10, 93,9, there is mention ofa wheel of masters or sovereign 
lords, maghonam, which Indra jointly excercised over the people: 
Geldner takes this wheel as the symbol of sovereign authority which 
we find later, in Hindu and Buddhist literatures. Again, the three mystic 
wheels of the A$vins, mentioned earlier, are, obviously, different 
from those of the sun or time and have no relation with the concept 
of time. Perhaps, the two wheels which can be perceived or acquired 
by the Brahmanas refer to the learning that one acquires by the study 
of the scriptures while the third that is hidden in guha represents the 
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atma or brahmajiiüna which cannot be acquired by the mere study 
of scriptures, but is to be realised within oneself under the guidance 
of a guru. The Upanisads dealing with this sacred and secret 
knowledge clearly say that this supreme wisdom is nihitam guhayam 
and that it isnot attainable by any but the strong—nayam atma 
balahinena labhyah, nor canit be acquired by mere scholactic discourse 
or juggley of words or intelligence or even by learning the entire 

- scripture—nayam atma  pravacanena labhyo na medhaya và bahuna 
$rutena. These mystic wheels of the Aégvins, again, may have yet 
wider and deeper significance, The nervous centres in our body which 
are the potential sources of vitality for development of energy and 
spiritual power are termed as wheels by the mystics and these wheels 
or centres are concealed in the different parts of our body. For them, 
the body is only a vehicle driven by the @tman mounted on these 
wheels and constitutes only a medium or a means to achieve or attain 
their ultimate goal. The allegory of the Asvins’ chariot and the 
invisible wheels thereof should be taken in the light of this 
theory, Again, the bull represents the eternal Dharma on whose 
head the mystic cakra of the Aégvins is concealed, A yogin or a 
mystic realises the highest truth only when he controls and 
masters the supreme power dormant in the sahasrara-cakra in the 
head, which is also called as the Brahmarandhra, the straight 
path to Brahman. 


Coming to the Atharvaveda, we see that Time has been 
raised to the status of a divinity. Here Kala is called a primeval 
deity—prathamo nu devah (AV 19. 53,2) and his cosmic wheels 
are said to pervade the whole universe, i. e., or the entire universe 
eonstitutes his wheels—:asya  cakra bhuvanani vis$va (AV 19. 53. 1). 
The Kalapurusa is described here as looking on with thousand 
eyes, as not affected by old age and decay and as most prolific. 
While the entire universe fixed in wheels of Kala helplessly 
revolves, the Arharvaveda says that the deeply learned sages mount 
on this ‘Wheel of Time’—tam  arohanti kavayo vipascitah (AV 
19. 53. 1) and achieve the highest goal of their life, i.e, the 
timeless domain, by escaping from the Time’s dominion characterised 
by the cycle of births and deaths. The Atharvaveda further conceives 
of a cosmic wheel covering the entire universe with half of which, 
it says, the world was created but wonders what happened to the 
other half. Bhagavan Buddha later refers to two wheels, one 
being the wheel of life with the unending chain of life and 
death, i. e., the Samsara-cakra and the other being the Dharma- 
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cakra which he turned to enlighten his followers, It is exactly 
this wheel of Sarmsara, the boundless ocean of life that has been 
referred to by the Atharvaveda. A yogin, a mystic, is not lost 
in this ocean, nor is he carried away by the wheel of Sarnsara 
in its merciless rotation through the unending chain of life and 
death. This wheel is only a means to him which he mounts and 
crosses over to the invisible cosmic wheel from where he never 
returns. The first is known as Bhava-cakra and the second as 


Dharma-cakra in Buddhist philosophy. We also come across a 
celestial golden koSa with eight wheels and nine portals and 
covered by light. This koía is said to be situated in the im- 


pregnable fort of the gods (AV 10.2.31-32). This golden Kkosa, further, 
says the Afharvaveda, has three spokes and three axles, and in it 
dwells the ‘Animated Being! (atmanavat Yaksa), who is realised 
only by the Brahmavids. Obviously , this is a reference to the 
nervous centres called as kośas and cakras in Yogic and Tantric 
terminology. While the Rgveda forms the source for the sacri- 
ficial rituals which are, often, wrapped in allegorical statements, and 
for the philosophical theories which are later propounded in the 
Upanisads, the Atharvaveda forms the primary source for ancient 
Indian mystic knowledge and esoteric doctrines, 


The Upanisads 


In the pre-Buddhist Upanisads we meet with the simile ofa 
potter’s wheel applied to the body (cf, Maitrayani Up. 2.6 3.3) and 
of a car’s wheel (or of the hub of a wheel) applied to the Supreme 
Soul (cf. Chand. Up. 7.15.1; Praína Up. 2.6.6.6; Brhad. Up. 
2.5.15). We also come across instances where the metaphor of 
a wheel is applied tothe prapajica or samsara (Svet. Up. 1.4.61) 
er to the atman. The Svetüívatara Upanisad describes in detail 
what it calls a revolving Brahma-cakra, a most complicated wheel, 
with a frightfully large number of parts representing almost all 
basic concepts on which the edifice of Upanisadic philosophy has 
been built, This Brahma-cakra or Samsara-cükra which is being 
caused to revolve by the greatness of God (cf., yenedam bhramyate 
brahma-cakram) is characterized as having three tiers (trivrtta) 
representing the three qualities, viz., sattva, rajas and tamas, 
sixteen end-parts (sodasanta), made up of the five elements (bAZutas), 
the five organs of perception ( buddhindriyas ), the five organs 
of action (karmendriyas) and the mind ( manas ), fifty spokes 
(satardharam) comprising of the five viparyayas, twentyeight asaktis, 
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nine fustis and eight siddhis, twenty counterspokes (vimtati-pratyara), 
being the ten senses (indriyas) and their ten objects, six sets of 
eights being: (1) 8 producing causes of prakrti, viz., paiica-bhütas, 
manas, buddhi and  ahamkara, (2) 8 dhatus ; (3) 8 aiívaryas ; (4) 
8 bhavas (5) eight gods and (6) 8 gunas, manifold ropes (visvarupaika- 
poífam) or desires, three different paths (tri-marga-bheda), being 
dharma, adharma and  ajüazna and one illusion (moha) with two 
conditioning causes (punya and papa) The Upanisad further says 
that the harsa (Jivatman) flutters about in this Brahma-cakra which 
vitalises all things and also appears in all things. This merry-go-round 
Jivatman, we are told, attains immortality by escaping from this ever 
revolving Brahma-cakra and attains Moksa when he realizes that 
Jivàtman and Īśvara are one and not different and when the Supreme 
Soul favours him with his blessings. Among the later Upanisads, 
the Nrsimha-Pürva-tüpaniyopanisad (5.i) mentions a Mahacakra 
with six, eight, twelve, sixteen and thirty spokes, each set of spokes 
representing different things. The Tripura-tüpaniyopanisad (2 2. 3) 
describes the famous Sri-cakra in detail and gives the necessary 
instructions to draw the diagram. Then the Yoga Upanisads 
generaily speak of the six mystic cakras (Padmas, Kosas or Kundalis, 
as they are variously called) such as Muladhara, Svyadhisthana, 
Manipara, Anahata, Visuddha, and Ajiia, besides the Sahasrara, 
which is thousand-spoked. 


Again, we should remember the famous simile of the chariot 
with horses yoked, a sarathi with reins in hands, and a person 
sitting within, described in the Kathopanisad, though the wheels, so 
important as parts of a chariot, have not found mention in this 
allegory. The Brhada@ranyaka Upanisad, speaking about the atman, 
says expressly that the @tman is the overlord and king of all 
things: (cf.,sa vaayam atma sarvesam bhutanam adhipatih sarvesam 
bhutanam raja) and that all gods, all worlds, all breathing things, 
all these selves, in short, everything in this universe, is held 
together in this Z/man, in the same way as all the spokes are 
held together in the hub and felly of a wheel (2. 5. 15). The 
reference here is, obviously, to Paramdiman, the Supreme Soul; 
such similes are not uncommon inthe Upanisads. 


We, thus, see that the allegorica! description of the samsara 
or of the Supreme Soul as a wheel is found as early as in the 
Upanisadic period and that the same concept, in a subtle form, 
could be traced back to the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. This 
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concept has been taken over by later literature, Hindu as well as 
Buddhist, and duly adapted to suit their purposes, viz. the 
illustration of their theories and the explanation of their doctrines, 


THE POST-VEDIC PERIOD 


Coming to the post-Vedic period, we find cakra mentioned 
among the seven ‘divine treasures’ of a Cakravatrin in the Brhad- 
Devata (400 B. C.). These treasures are mere symbols and the 
Cakravartins mentioned may not necessarily refer to human 
personages, In the Mahabharata, Cakra-dharas, ‘holders of wheels’, 
or Cakravartins, as Nilakantha interprets the word, are actually included 
among the invisible superhuman beings (MBh. 14.16. 23). Waddell 
rightly presumes that the Cakravartin referred to above is a form 
of the Supreme Creator who resolved Himself into various 
active creators such as Prajapati, Purusa etc, He further traces 
the concept of ‘seven divine treasures’ back to the pre-Vedic 
period and presumes the Assyrian origin of these divine treasures. 
“These seven treasures," says Waddell, ‘‘were the famous divine 
treasures of life and immortality won by the gods of light in 
their great struggle against the powers of darkness and the deep, 
in the context termed by the Indians ‘the churning of the oceans’. 
acdan This conflict, forming a chief episode in the Mahābhārata 
and Ramayana epics, whilst incorporating a rude version of the 
cosmic struggle of Nature’s forces in evolving the Universe from 
chaos, marks also, in the view of the present writer, the final 
breaking away of the Indo-Aryans from the Assyrian gods which 
their Aryan ancestors had borrowed from their western neighbours 
when in Iran”, Although the Mahabharata (400 B.C. to 500 A.D.) 
does not expressly mention the wheel in its seven treasures, ‘the 
mild moon of a thousand rays’ of its list is believed to be the 
same as the Cakra of the Brhad-Devata mentioned above. Waddel 
believes these ratnasto be the symbols of dawn, the sun etc., 
and identifies them with those mentioned in the Brhad-Devata. 
Again, in the Asvamedha-parvan we fiad the mention of a cakra 
with all its Vedic and post-Vedic implications. Thereis in the 
Anugita, a happy incident, quite interesting and illuminating, 
referred to have occurred in the court of king Janaka, 
the great royal philosopher of Videha. A brahman was tried for 
some grave offence by the king and was convicted to be exiled 
from his kingdom. But after the judgement was pronounced, the 
king was drawn into a long and revealing conversation by the 
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brahman who was actually Dharma in disguise and the king who, 
without knowing the identity of the person convicted him by 
banishment from his kingdom, set the brahman at liberty at once 
and allowed him to live in his kingdom happily as long as he 
desired. (Cf., usyatam yavad utsaho bhujyatam yavad usyate). The 
brahman giving high compliment to the king for his supreme 
knowledge and spiritual achievement, replied : 


tvaj-jijriasartham adyeha viddhi mam dharmam agatam | 
tvam asya brahma-nabhasya buddhyarasya nivartinah |] 
sattva-nemi-niruddhasya cakrasyaikah pravartakah || 

(MBh, 14. 32, 25. 26) 


“Know me to be Dharma, come here today to learn (something) 
about you, You are the one person to turn this wheel, the nave 
of which is Brahman, the spoke is understanding and which does 
not turn back and which is checked by the quality of goodness 
as its circumference", It may be observed here that the expression 
of cakra-pravartana, ‘the turning of the wheel’, is used in the 
same sense as: used in the Buddhist literature. Janaka, the king 
and philosopher, can, in Buddhist terminology, be called aptly a 
Chakravartin, ‘the turner of the wheel’. The royal philosopher 
turned this wheel for brahma-labha to attain Brahman by freeing 
himself from the cycle of births and deaths, This was the same 
cakra that was turned by Lord Buddha and is, later, met with in the 
Buddhist canons. It is expressly said that this cakra will never go 
back and can never be turned back even by the Almighty God 
Himself This is what is known as Dharma-cakra. The Mahabharata, 
again in the same Parvan, describes a wheel which is quite different 
from the Dharma-cakra that was turned by Janaka, The wheel here 
is designated as Kala-cakra which is, in fact, another term for the 
Bhava-cakra of the Buddhist canons. The Anugita, contains a most 
comprehensive and animated description of this Kalacakra, covering 
almost everything that relates to life and everything that makes up this 
mortal frame. The Kalacakra of the Mahabharata, unlike its Vedic 
counterpart, actually designates the wheel of life, that is, the body 
which jiva enters and rotates through the repeated births and deaths. 
This mortal frame which is the abode of old age and suffering 
(jara-$oka-samavistam) and is the source of disease and afflictions 


1, Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, (Sacred Books of the East, Vol, 11), 
p. 153, 
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(vyadhi-vyasana-sambhavam) ; its beginning and end are bound by 
and subject to time (a/Aoratra-pariksepam) ; aud it rotates in space 
and time (de$a-kala-vicari). The Mahabharata identifies the wheel 
of life with the bigger wheel of time, that is, Samsara-cakra, the 
wheel of worldly life. Though the above statement is made only in 
a general way, it applies to the individual wheel of life as well. This 
fascinating Ka/a-cakra turns incessantly with the speed of mind and 
is actually devoid of cetana (cf. manojavam, manah-kaatam and 
acetanam). The Mahabharata instructs that all the worlds, including 
that of the immortals (who are also bound by and subject to time 
and space and who also rotate through the repeated existences) should 
understand properly, pause and cast away this wheel of time 
(visrjet samksipec capi bodhayet samaram jagat). The Mahabharata 
further assures that one who rightly understands the pravrtti and 
niyytti of the Kala-cakra is never deluded or misled, but, on the 
other hand, is released from all samskaüras and sins; and the 
pairs of opposites are removed from him and attains the highest 
goal. 


kalacakra-pravrttim ca nivrittim caiva tattvatah | 
yas tu veda naro nityam na sa bhatesu muhyati || 


vimuktah sarvasamskaraih sarva-dvandvavivarjitah | 


vimuktah sarva-papebhyah prapnoti paramarn gatim || 


The Mahabharata advises one to be aware of this Kala-cakra 
and try to understand it properly and then throw it away, that is, 
escape from its rotation, the unending chain of repeated existences. 
It also mentions another wheel from which it does not ask one to 
run away but turn it and then through it reach the ultimate goal from 
where one never returns, This wheel, the Mahabharata says, never 
comes back, but always goes forward and takes one to Brahman. 
From the first, one must try to escape, to the second one must stick 
and thus attain through it the ultimate goal, This is the difference 
between the two wheels mentioned in the Mahabharata. 


BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


After briefly surveying the Brahmanic literature we come, now, 
to the Buddhist, which gave world-wide currency to the conept 
of the wheel of Dharma, 

Here, the first reference to this Dharma-cakra with its full 
metaphorical] representation is found in Buddha’s sermons in Varanasi. 
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“The spokes of the wheel are the rules of the pure conduct; 
justice is the uniformity of their length ; wisdom is the 
time; modesty and thoughtfulness are the hub in which the 
immovable axle of truth is fixed." Thus preached Bhagavan 
Buddha in his memorable sermon at Varanasi, Buddhism, particularly 
Tantric Buddhism, is full of obscure and complicated symbolism. 
Cakra represented originally the Eternal Doctrine preached 
by Gautama Buddha, but later, by its very phenomena! nature, it 
symbolized also bhava or samsara which too is known to have 
neither beginning nor end, but at the same time, moves on incessantly 
with all its miseries and temptations, and sufferings and avarice. 
Hindu philosophy, for that matter Buddhist as well, preached the 
Ways and means to escape from the ever-rolling | Samsara-cakra 
and achieve moksa or nirvana. Buddhism asserts that this 
ever-revolving JSamsüra-cakra can never be turned back by any 
Samana or Brahmana, or by any Brahma or Mara or by any 
god or anyone in the universe. Among the seven treasures of a 
Cakravartin, (i.e., a Universal Monarch or Turner of the wheel), 
cakra occupies a most important place. The cakra, which is the 
symbol of Dharma Supreme, will make its appearence and 
remain in a prominent and commanding place in the palace of the 
Universal Monarch so long as he adhered strictly to Dharma. 
When this celestial wheel sinks down from its proper place, the 
possessor thereof renounces the world, handing over the reign of 
his kingdom to his successor. The wheel then disappears com- 
pletely from its permanent place in the palace in seven days. For, 
this wheel, according to the Cakkavatti-Sihanada Suttanta, is no 
‘paternal heritage’ to go down from father to son. Each successor 
should ‘walk in the haunts’ where his forefathers roamed and 
should possess the wheel. That is, each successive ruler should 
acquire this wheel by acting upto the noble ideal of duty set 
before himself by the true sovereigns of the world. Inshort, the 
wheel is acquired as a consequence of good Karma and any 
deviation from the trodden path of Dharma would cause the 
wheel to disappear immediately, bringing in its trail the resultant 
miseries to his subjects and disaster to his kingdom. The Sihandda 
Suttanta says : “Then it may well be that if thou carry out the 
Ariyan duty of a Wheel-turning Monarch, and on the feast of the 
full moon thou wilt go with bathed head to keep the feast on 
the chief upper terrace, lo! the celestial wheel will piles AN 
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itself with its thousand spokes, its tyre, navel, and all its parts 
complete;'? The Sutta then enunciates what are called the Ariyan 
duties of a sovereign lord, which, when faithfully adhered to, the 
celestial wheel reveals itself to the ruler. ‘‘Thereupon the king 
rising from his seat, and uacovering his robe from one shoulder 
with his right hand, sprinkles up water over the celestial wheel, 
saying: Roll onward, O Lord Wheel... Go forth and overcome, 
O Lord Wheel"? The Wheel followed by the king, along with 
his fourfold army, then rolls on to all four quarters from the 
east to the north, conquering each region. The Victory of the 
Wheel (Dharma), in fact, that of the Cakravartin, is really a 
bloodless conquest of the different regions. Wherever the wheel 
stopped, the rival kings of that region paid homage to the 
Cakravartin saying, ‘Welcome, O mighty king. All is thine, O 
mighty king. Teach us O mighty king’, The instruction of the 
Cakravartin to the kings, who look at him was: “Ye shall slay no 
living thing. Ye shall not take that which has not been given, 
Ye shall not act wrongly touching bodily desires. Ye shall speak 
no lie. Ye shall drink no madcering drink, Enjoy your 
possessions as you want to do." This is the  paiicasila, the 
famous code of conduct strictly followed ia Buddhism. The wheel, 
after conquering the earth from sea to sea, returned to the royal 
city and stood in front of the judgement hall of the Cakravartin. 
The victory of the celestial wheel is, in truth, the victory of the Gospel 
of Lord Buddha. This victory is free from the  horrors 
and crimes of war and, essentially, the mission of the wheel is to 
propagate the message of non-violence, love and compassion. The 
dissemination of Indian culture and philosophy from time immemorial, 
within or without Bharata-varsa, was effected not with brutal force, 
nor by means of deceitful methods, but by the inner urge of the 
people themselves, by their deep conviction, who with joy and 
trust absorbed and assimilated, spontaneously, whatever they realised 
as true and worthy and made it part and parcel of their spiritual 
existence. 


Again, the Lakkhana Suttanta mentions the wheel among the 
22 lakhanas (‘marks’) of a mahapurusa, who, according to the Suttanta, 


2. Cakkavatti-Sihanada Suttanta, D 3. 60 (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
vol, IV, pp. 61-62). 


3. Ibid., D 3. 62 (p. 63). 
4, Ibid., pp. 63-64. 
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“if he lives of the life of the House, becomes the Monarch Turner 
of the wheel, a righteous Lord of the Right, ruler of the four quarters, 
Conqueror, Guardian of the people's good, owner of the seven 
Treasures...... But if such a boy go forth from the life of the House 
into the Homeless State, he becomes Arhant, a Buddha Supreme, 
rolling back the veil from the world." ^ ‘Such a superman as a Monarch 
or as a Buddha Supreme occupies an unrivalled position in the 
world, the former being the personification of the temporal power 
and the latter of the spiritual. This Wheel-turning Monarch conquers 
the world and establishes his kingdom not by scourge, not by the 
sword, but by righteouseness. Thereupon, the earth *'void of 
barrenness, pitfalls or jungle, becomes mighty, prosperous, secure, 
fortunate, and his people, ministers, tributary kings, attendants, 
brahmins etc. become  pure-hearted. As Monarch, the Turner of 
the Wheel, this doth he achieve in his kingdom."9 But if he becomes 
Arhant, a Buddha Supreme, *he is not liable to obstruction from 
any foe or adversary within or without, out of lust or hate or 
illusion, whether recluse or Brahmin or deva or Mara or 
Brahma or anyone in the world. As Buddha, this doth he achieve""." 
This Suttanta describes in detail the achievements of the Superman 
as a Wheel-turning Monarch or a Buddha Supreme and we see purity, 
love, loyalty, truthfuiness and such good qualities everywhere, about 
the wheel-turner. 


From these Sutfantas it becomes clear that this Wheel “with 
a thousand spokes, complete in its parts with rim and nave" whether 
on the feet of a Buddha Supreme or among the Treasures of a 
Cakravartin represent something definite, It is a symbol of 
supernatural or superhuman power, temporal and spiritual; it is 
also a revealing symbol of Dharma and justice. Speaking about 
the Wheel, E. J. Thomas observes: ‘‘Whatever the wheel may have 
once meant, it is here the symbol of the universal rule, and all 
the phraseology about turning the wheel of the Doctrine is merely 
adaptation of this symbol to the spiritual reign of the king of the 
Dharma.”’® 


5. Ibid., p. 139. 
6. Ibid., p.141. 
7. Ibid., p. 140. 


8, The life of Buddha, (London, 1927), p. 220, 
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Now, there is the famous Bhava-cakra with twelve nidanas, 
such as jaramarana, jati, bhava, upadana, trsna@, vedanà, sparsa, sada- 
yatana, namarupa, vijiiana, samskara,and avidya (in pratiloma order) 
described in the Buddhist canons.? These twelve nidànas are believed to 
be the main causes for the transmigration of the soul or the repetition 
of birth and death, with all the attendant sufferings in this bhava. The 
rotation of bhava and mrtyu has been figuratively styled bhavacakra, 
of which these twelve nidanas are the mainstay. One who wants 
to escape from this wheel should destroy these nidānas and, 
ultimately, the bhavacakra, as well, This wheel has been pictorially 
drawn in various ways in order to give a comprehensive picture of 
Samsara. Once the wheel has been accepted as a symbol of bhava, 
it became necessary to describe it in detail. The wheel has, therefore, 
been drawn with apt symbols representing these niddnas, hell and 
heaven, day and night, etc., and on the righthand corner above the 
wheel was drawn the Buddha standing and directing the world to the 
circle of Nirvana. These wheels have been drawn with five or six 
spokes and, in some cases, more, and, normally, with one or two naves. 
Lord Buddha himself is said to have ordered the inscription of this 
wheel over the gateway of the Veluvana monastery at Rajagrha, The 
wheel is described this: “The five-spcked wheel...... is to be made with 
the five destinies (gati), the hells, animals, ghosts (pretas) gods, and 
human beings. Therein, the hells are to be made at the bottom, the 
animals and ghosts above; then gods and human beings; the four 
continents, Pirvavideha, Aparagodaniya, Uttarakuru and Jambudvipa. 
In the middle (the nave), passion, hatred and stupidity are to be 
Tepresented, passion in the form of a dove, hatred in the form of a 
snake, and stupidity in the form of a pig. Animage of Buddha is to 
be made pointing out thecircle of Nirvana. Apparitional beings are 
to be represented by means of a windlass as passing away and being 
reborn. All round is to be represented the twelvefold causal 
Organisation in direct and reverse order. The whole is to be 
represented as swallowed by Impermanence (anityata), and two 
verses are to be written : 


Make a beginning, renounce your home 
To the Buddha-teaching apply yourselves ; 


9, Cf., Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, (Pali Text Society, edn., London, 
1921), vol, JI, pp. 582-83. 
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Smite away the army of Death, 

As an elephant a house of reeds. 

Who in this law and Discipline 

Shall vigilantly lead his life, 

Abandoning. the round of birth, 

Shall verily make an end of pain" 
(Divyavadana, 300)19 


Lastly, we find four wheels, mentioned figuratively, in the 
Dasuttara Suttanta. They are: (1) the orbit of favourable place of 
residence ; (2) the orbit of association with the good; (3) perfect 
adjustment of one's self; and (4) the cycle of merit wrought in the 
past. 


Thus, we find that the wheel is described in the Buddhistic 
scriptures with four different aspects, representing four different 
concepts, The first of these concepts was the cakra turned by 
Lord Buddha, which represented the eternal doctrine preached by 
him. From the Buddhist canons we understand that there developed, 
later, new concepts about the nature of a Buddha or Bodhisattva 
which naturally resulted in the belief of previous Buddhas. 
In the Cakkavatti-Sihanada we find the prophecy of a future 
Buddha called Metteyya. The  Saddharmapundarika mentions a 
fabulous number of Buddhas who attained enlightenment. It says 
that Buddha is born repeatedly in this world of the living; and in his 
each avatara he preached Dharma—he turned the Wheel of Dharma. 
It expressly mentions the name of a previous Buddha who had turned 
the Wheel of the Law, at an inconceivably long period before, viz., 
the Tathagata Mahabhijnabhibhu has also been mentioned.’ The 
Saddharma-pundarika stresses that the Buddha is an ideal, a 
personification, and not a person, who “existed from eternity, or what 
comes to the same, from the very beginning, from time immemorial’’,}8 
and is to live for ever. Heis born again and again for the Dharma- 
cakra-pravartana, to direct people to Nirvana for loka-sangraha, 


10. The History of Buddhist Thought, by E.J. Thomas (London, 1933), 


Pp. 68-69, i 
11. Dasuttara Suttanta, D 3.1. 276 (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol, IV, 


p. 254), 


12. Saddharmapundarika, chapter VII. 
13. Vide, Saddharmapundarika, (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXL), 
Introduction, p. xxv. 
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This clearly shows the strong influence of the Brahmanic avatara 
theory on Mahayana Buddhism. According to the Hindu belief, 
the Supreme God is born whenever there is dharmasya glanih and 
the rise of Adharma, He takes new avatüras whenever occasion 
demands for Dharmasamsthapana. As Buddha assumed an almost 
mythical figure in Jater Buddhist literature, and was believed to have 
been one of the avatüras, some modern scholars like Kern have 
attempted to explain all the legends of Buddha in the light of the 
sun-myth theory, though not denying that Buddha was a historical 
figure. For them all the Buddhistic legends are but the descriptions 
of the sun and other heavenly bodies; it is all the usual battle 
between light and darkness that is so common in ancient mythologies.14 


The second Buddhist concept was the wheel of life with twelve 
nidanas moving incessantly round and round, which every wise man 
must be aware of. Lord Buddha preached to the people the ways 
and means to escape from the whirlwind of this wheel and take to 
Nirvana. This wheel may be applied to individual life as well as to 
the whole of samsara, The Causal Formula expounded in the Paticca- 
Samuppada is conceived in the form of this wheel, Referring to 
this wheel, E. J. Thomas remarks: “The Causal Formula does not 
appear to have been at first conceived as a wheel but as a 


line in the series of transmigrations of unknown beginning. 
But it easily lent itself to such a presentation.’’! 


Thirdly, we have the celestial wheel of the Cakravartin, sym- 
bolising justice, merit and purity, which each monarch has to 
acquire by his good conduct and character just as his ancestors 
did by not deviating from the path of Dharma. The wheel, when 
acquired, conquers the world for him without bloodshed, without 
hurting anyone. The Monarch just followed the wheel wherever 
it went, with the message of love and ahimsa. The wheel would 
continue to be in the royal city so long as the Monarch adheres 
to Dharma and leads a pure and pious life. 


Fourthly, we come to the wheel-mark on the feet of a 
Superman, This wheel, according to the Buddhist canons, indi- 


cates, in the possessor, either the career of a Universal Monarch 
or the career of a Buddha in Homeless State. 


14, Vide, The life of Buddha, by E. J. Thomas, (London, 1927) pP. 
216219, — 
15, The histoy of Buddhist thought, London, 193:), p. 68. 
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The above, in brief, is the story of cakra in the long range 
of Buddhist literature. 


CONCLUSION 


It may, thus, be seen that cakra, as a symbol, goes back 
to the Vedas. Indra turned and hurled it down in order to 
recover the lost light and also to dispel darkness and to destroy 
the evil spirit from the world. We also find cakra used as a 
symbol of eternity, i.e., time that never gets worn out or grows 
old (ajara). Again, the same cakra is termed, in the Rigveda, as 
a cakra of ría, eternal order or law. The mystic cakra of the 
A$vins representing the esoteric concepts and the germs of secret 
doctrine of the yogins or mystics is also traced back to the 
Vedas, The concept of kosas, with wheels representing the nervous 
centres of potential, spiritual and magical force, is described in 
the Atharvaveda, though not elaborately. But, when we come 
down to the Upanisads we find the idea clearly expressed, cakra 
representing the Supreme Soul as also the everchanging samsara. 
The Swetafvatara Upanisad gives a lead in symbolizing the wheel 
more elaborately and employing a metaphor with a wide range of 
concepts. The Mahabharata, in its Anugitad, elaborates it still 
further and stresses the different concepts inherited from the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, It is, again, here that we meet, for the first 
time, with the idea of Dharmacakrapravartana or turning the 
wheel of Eternal Doctrine, in unambiguous terms and with complete 
metaphorical applications, We have also seen in the Rgveda that the 
cakra was used as a symbol of the sovereign authority of a Monarch. 


Buddhism, later, gave wider currency to the symbolism of the 
wheel by incorporating all the above ideas and making it a 
household word for Buddhists, In the Veda, the wheel represents 
also the sun. But in Buddhism it is a sign of the moon when it 
refers to the Celestial Wheel of the Wheel-turning Monarch who 
watches it raising in the east at night. So also in the Mahabharata 
where ‘the mild moon of the thousand rays’ has been included instead 
of the wheel among the seven treasures. In Vedic rituals, the wheel 
is employed to represent the sun and notthe moon, In the Vedas, 
it isa symbol of the regular course of the sun; it isa symbol of 
rta (cf. rtasya cakram, RV 3. 164.21). Both in Brahmanical and 
Buddhist literatures, the ‘seven treasures’ are merely mythical or 
symbolical, since they are endowed with some supernatural powers 
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and qualities, The expression ‘turning the wheel’ also goes back 
to the Vedas, Indra 'turns the wheel' bringing light to the Aryans 
roaming in the darkness. We find the expression used also in 
connection with Dharma or eternal doctrine in the Anugit@ (400 B.C.).19 


No doubt, Lord Buddha made it a household phrase in Buddhism 


but we cannotsay that he first originated and then gave currency 


to this phrase. He may have picked it up from its current usage. 
The symbolism of cakra, the conception of cakravartin, and the 
phrase ‘turning the wheel’ are definitely pre-Buddhist. 


The wheel as a symbol, however, goes still back, and has to be 
taken as Indo-European, in origin. It was used asa symbol by the 
Scythian race of Central Asia." It found a place in the Mid-summer 
fire rituals in Europe; in magical rites in Greece ;!? and in the 
hand of the Celtic god.? In all these countries, the cakra (wheel) 
was employed just as a symbol of the sun. But as discussed above, 
in detail, in Brahmanical and Buddhist literatures, it is much more 
than that ; cakra as a circle has neither beginning nor end, and in value 
it is infinite. It is, in plain, a sign of eternity, completeness (purnata), 
continuity and incessant progress, and, above all, in Buddhism 


particularly, itisa divine symbol of eternal Doctrine, the Dharma, 
of the “Middle Path" which leads to insight, 


supreme wisdom, 
and Nirvana. 


———— 


16. Vide, Introduction to the Anugita by K.T. Telang, in Bhagavadgita 
etc., (Sacred Books of the East, vol. VIII), p. 215. 


17. See G. D. Alriella, ‘Prayer wheels’, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics (ERE), (Ed. Hastings), vol. X, p. 214b. 


18. See P.E. Crawley, ‘May mid-summer’, ERE, vol. VIII. pp. 501-3; 
‘Magical circle’, ibid., pp. 321-4. 


: 19. See J.A. Mac Culloch, ‘Charms and amulets (Celtic), ERE, vol, VIII, 
Op. 413, 
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THE VAISESIKA SCHOOLS * 
By 
KARUNESHA SHUKLA, 


Dept. of Sanskrit, University of Gorakhpur, Gorakhpur 


The problem of the history of the Vaisesika system and its 
reconstruction are beset with certain difficulties, Firstly, we do 
not have at our disposal the ancient works of this system, most 
of which are now lost and a few of them still not available 
in print, Secondly, the fusion of the Vaisesika system with the 
Nyaya system has resulted in the negligence of the former.- Again, 
references available in the extant VaiSesika literature and allied 
systems of Indian thought, induce one to believe that some of the 
Vaiéesika tenets have undergone change and development in course 
of time and also, that there were several schools with different 
traditions of Sütra-exegesis holding different views on various 
points! From references in Jaina works, it is quite clear that there 
were two traditions of  Vai$esika Stitra-exegesis, being, (1) the 
Vakya tradition, represented by the commentary of Pragastamati, 
and (2) the Katandi tradition represented by the B/Aasya of Ravana 
and the subsequent literature following this tradition? These two 
traditions, demonstrate, among other things, differences in the 
interpretation of the sütras, 


In the Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva and some other Jaina 
works? we come across a reference to two distinct classes of 


* A paper presented to the 25th AIOC, Jadaypur, 1969. 

l. Vide, Ananta Lal Thakur, Mithila Vrtti (MV), (Darbhanga, 1957), 
Introduction, pp. 16-17; pp. 11 sq. ; Vaisesikasttra of Kanüda with the com, of 
Candr&nanda (GOS, No. 136), (Baroda, 1961), Intr., pp. 10 sq. 

2. Vide, Extracts from Dyadaédranayacakra and its vrtti, as collected in 
(GOS, No. 136), ibid., pp. 146 sq. and on pp. 150-51 fn. : sutrarthah Katandyam 
vyakhyatah; atra kila uttaram Katandikara aha; Vahkyar sabhasyam Pragasto 
'nyathà vyacaste; Bhasyam api ... caitarh artham daréayati ... vakyam sabhasyam 
..Vidvasyan Pragasto’ nyatha vyücaste ..... Bhasyam apiti vakyasya grantho' pi 
„etar artham darsayati; VS Upashara (VSU) by Sankara Miára, Ed. ChSS, 
Varanasi, 1923), 4. 1. 10 refers to the different views of various teachers, 


3. Vide, K.K. Handiqui, Yaéastilaka and Indian culture, chs, VIII, IX, 
VIJ VIII (1970) 20 153 
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Vai$esikas, viz. the Saiddhantikas and the Tarkikas. 
that the Saiddhantikas were those who based their comments, 
findings and elaboration of the Vaisesika Sutras of Kanada (VS) 
purely on the traditional Vai$esika tenets, uninfluenced by the 
methods of the Naiyayikas, while the Tarkikas were those who 


adopted the Naiyayika-style and were also influenced by the Naiyayika 
view-points. 


It appears 


In fact, several Vaisesika schools seem to have emerged, 


in course of time, each holding specific views and commenting on 


the Sutras accordingly. The Chinese tradition informs us that there 


were eighteen sub-schools in the Vaisesika system * T 


fhe sub-schools 
in the system differed from one another on points such as the 


means of validity (Pramanas), the definitions of the means of 
valid proof as well as concepts of bondage and liberation, the 
existence of the Supreme Godhead, the 
the interpretation of the sUtras and 
the important sütras. 


number of categories, 
the reading of some of 


The views of different Vaisesika authors as 


quoted in the 
extant Vaisesika literature and the 


references found scattered in 
the literature of other philosophical systems indicate that, in the 


Vaisesika system itself, there were different modes and methods 
of sutra-interpretation. Some authors have been shown as splitting 
a particular sUtra, while others do not? Similarly, on the 


meaning of some specific satras also, authors are found quoted 
as differing from one another.? 


We are informed that both these classes of  Vaisesikas differed on 


the 
means of attaining liberation. 


See also MV, Intr. p. 16, and Bhüskaranandi's 
Vrtti on Umüsvati's Tattvarthadhigamasntra, (Mysore, 1941), 1.1, (pp 2-3). 


4, Cf. H. Ui., The Vaisesika philosophy, (Indian reprint, Varanasi, 1962), 
pp. 8-9. 

5. Cf., Upaskara 7.1.6 and MV 7.1.5-6, (p. 65). See also Upaskara, 4. 1.4, 
In the MV, 1.1.5, Atreya has been stated as holding ruparasagandhasparsah 
as a compound word which indicates that there were other teachers who 
preferred to split this expression. In various recensions, we come across 
many sutras that are split and several others are taken as a component 
part of the sūtra, Cf. Upaskara, 6. 2. 3 and MV 6.2 3-5; Upaskara, 7,1.6 
and MV 7.1.5-7; Upaskara 7.1.15 and MV 7. 1. 19-20 etc. Cf., also. MV 
7, 1, 5-6, (p. 65), where two sūtras have been explained together. 


i É y been referred to in the MV 
6. The views of a ‘Bhisyakara’ have 
2.1.7 (p. 20), 2,1. 13 (p. 21), 3. 2. 4, (p. 40) and 5.2.3 (p. 53). Vide also 
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Since the extant Kanada Siitras are the mainstream and 
source for the subsequent development of the Vaisesika system, it has to 
be accepted beyond any doubt that the vagueness, meaningfulness, 
breadness and comprehensive character of the language of the 
sUtras, and their interpretation and  exegetic elucidation gave 
birth to different schools. The Dagapadartha School, which is 


represented by the DaSapadarthasastra, clearly demonstrates 
this fact. 


In the Kanada Sutras we find specific mention of the six 
bhava categories and enumeration of seventeen qualities in all. In 
Prasasiapada’s extant work, we find seven qualities added to this 
list of seventeen.” It shows that some other school of inter- 
pretation which had emerged before Prasastapada added seven 
qualities to the list of seventeen enumerated in the Vaisesika 
Sütras, Scholars have pointed out that the meaning of drsta, 
and adrsta, too, has undergone much change between the time of the 
Sütrakara and that of Prasastapada,§ 


Similarly, the problem of creation in relation to the atoms 
has not been explained in the Smtras, We have only such 
expressions as anu (small) and mahat (great), in their broad 
literal meanings.? The size of the paramāņus has been referred to 
in the sütras as eternal only once: nmityam parimandalam 
(VSU 7.1.20). It also seems probable that the word parimandala 
here is taken in its basic literal meaning of ‘coming around’, 


Vrti and VS 2.2.25 (p.31); Sankara Miéra quotes, at places, the views 
of the ‘Vpttikara’ (0.2.6 ;3.1. 17 1 4. 1. 7 6. 1. 12; 9. 2. 8, 18 etc.), 'Acargüh' 
(1.2. 6) and 'Prasastücürya' (9.2.13); Candrananda also refers to the views 
of a ‘Vrttikura’ (9.21, p. 70). See also the different traditions of the Sutra- 
exegesis which have been noticed in fn. 2, above. 


7. Padarthadharimasamgraha of Prasastap&da, ed Gopinath Kaviraj, (CASS. 
Varanasi, 1924-27), (PDS), p 47 uee BUNAR ...... kanthoktah | saptada4a. 
casabdasamuccitasca gurutva--dravatva-sneha-samskara-adrsta-sabda h saptaiva 
iti evan caturvimsatigunah. 


8. A.L. Thakur MV, Intro, pp. 18-19. See also under the sections on 


. adysta and dharma, in his paper ‘The Vaiseşika philosophy’, Rtam (Lucknow), l.i 


(1969) 51-59. 


9 Cf. anor mahataé ca upalabdhyanupalabdhī nitye vyakhyate, YSU, 
8.1.9. 4 
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though later commentators have associated it with the size 
of the atom. 


The concept of anu and paramanu as exemplified in the 
Kanida Satras do not indicate the vivid exposition of any atomic 
theory as detailed in later commentaries. The word paramanu 
occurs once in the Sa@tras4 while the word amu is found in 
nine sUtras* The earliest reference to the concept of atoms as 
develoved into a ‘Universal atomic theory of creation’ along with 
the inclusion of Jsvara is to be found in the  Padartha- 
dharma-samgraha (PDS) of Pra$astapada,? This is an independent 
development from the views of the Sütrakara and presupposes the 
emergence of certain schools of interpretation before this idea took 
its final shape in PraSastapada’s treatise. 


Likewise, the concept of Iévara was also a point of difference 
and divergence between the different schools of the VaiSesika system. 
In the Suiras, the concept of Supreme Godhead has nowhere been 
vividly elaborated, The term 7ívara does not occur in the sUtras. 
However, the clue to the assumption of this specific concept is 
to be found in a few sütras.* Keeping apart the later commen- 
taries on these sütras, it can safely be concluded that I[svara 
Was not originally meantin the Satras by Kanada.) 


There is also the testimony of the fact that in the Dasapadartha 
sastra, which belongs to the post-Pragastapada times, the Atomic 


— 


10. For example, Sankara Miéra says: parimandalam eva parimandalyam 
(Upashara, p. 169) ; vide also, MV (7. 1. 22), paramanuparimanam nityarw avindsi, 
katham ityatvaü»yetadeva uttaram, nityam partmandalam. parimanda]am paramünu, 
tena üérayananatvübhavat paramanuparimanam, nityam, (p. 63) ; Candrünanda 
Vrtti, on VS 7.1.26; varamanuparimanam Parimandalamtan nityari (p. 55). 


11. Adravyavattvüt paramanau anupalabdhih. VS (MV) 4. 1. 16. 
12, VS (U) 4.2.4; 7. 1.8, 10, 11, 14, 16, 23; 7,2. 11, 12. 
13. See PDS, pp. 277-78. 


14. These sutras are: buddhipurva vakyakrttr vide, VS 6,1.1; tad 


vacanad Gmnayasyapramanyam. 1, 1. 3. 


15. Kanada takes into account the pragmatic aspect of reality and hence 


the idea of Supreme Godhead does not find any proper place in his 


philosophy. 
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theory of creation finds place, and this treatise, shows no alliance 
to the idea of God.!5 And, if the assertion of Yuktidipika, the 
famous ancient anonymous Samkhya commentary, is to be believed, 
the insertion of the idea of God in the Vaiíesika system was 
due to an external influence. Whether or not this assertion might 
be true in its spirit, it points to the existence of several Vaisesika 
schools differing in the matter of the introduction of the idea of 
Supreme Godhead in Vaisesika tenets. 


The same is the case with the number of categories. A 
thorough study of the Vaisesika  Dafapadarthasüstra reveals that 
divergent views were prevalent among the schools of the system 
With regard to the exact number of the categories to be 
maintained. At least there was one school which maintained four 
more categories in addition to the six enumerated in the Vaisesika 
Satras18 The clue to the assumption of the ten categories came 
from the su/íras themselves,!® which were dropped later on taking 
into consideration the realistic and the pragmatic view-points of 
the Vaisesika system, The position was afterwards made clear by 
Sivaditya Misra when he established the seven categories in his 
Saptapadarthi,© 


16. Vide our restoration of the text, 1. 3. 7-13, in the J of the Ganganatha 
Jha Res. Inst., 19 (1963.63) 150-51; cf., also, 2. 2. 2, sutras, 10,14; 2.2.5, 
surtas, 18-23, ibid., 20-31 (1962-65) 116-18. 


17. Kanadanam iévaro ‘stiti püéupatopajüam etat. Yuktidipika, (Ed., R. C. 
Pandeya, Varanasi, 1967), p.73; vide, also p. 72. 


18. ‘Dravya-guna-karma-samauya-visesa-samavaya-sakti-asakti-samanyavisesa- 
asattvani  daéapadartbah', | Dadéapadarthaéüstra, 1.1.1. J Ganganatha Jha 
Res. Inst., 19 (1962-63) 149. 


19. Kanüda mentions six categories verbatim, VS 1.1.5; the word 
sdmanya-vigesa occurs in 1.1.7; the clue to the category of sümünya- 
videsa might have come from VS 1,1.5, dravyatvam gumatvam karmatyarh 
ca sümünyüni videsüé ca; Vide, also sutras, 10, 14, 16; the basis of the 
category of abhava (or asattva) is the VS 6.2.9: 9.1.1,4,7,8; Sakti 
may be traced to the sutras 2. 2.8, 12, tattvar bhavena); sakti and asakti 
are the categories that are held keeping in view the intrinsic nature of 
the material things. 


20. Saptapadarthi, (Ed. J. S.Jetly, Ahmedabad, 1963), p.5; pramitivisayah 
padarthah. te ca dravya-guna-karma-samanya-visesa-samavayabhavakhyah saptaiva, 
sutras 1-2, (pp. 4-5). Vide also, pp. 40-42, 
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Again, the conception of the different sub-divisions of the 
category of abhava presupposes some difference of opinion in the 
various schools of the system. This is evidenced also by the five kinds 
of abhava accepted by Candramati, the author of the Dasapadartha- 
(astra, while only four kinds are accepted by other teachers of the 
Vaisesika system?! 


A word or two may also be added here regarding the number 
of Pramanas, It is generally held by scholars that the  Vaisesika 
maintains two  Pramanas, yiz., Perception (Pratyaksa) and Inference 
(Anumana):?? But there are places where we find indication of 
the fact that the Vaisesikas maintain three Pramanas, adding Agama 
to the above two.? Scholars have pointed out to the possibility 
of this being due to the influence of the Pa$upata system.” This 
also presupposes the existence of some Vaisesika schools that differred 
on the number of Pramanas. 


We also come across some references to the different view- 
points of the Vaisesikas regarding the components of a syllogism,” 
paksa, sadhya, hetvabhasas, hetus etc, 


Apart from this, the existence of different schools of the 
system is proved by different traditions and methods adopted by 
different commentators, We find different Swrra-traditions, like, for 
example, Maithila, Bengal, Southern and that prevalent in Gujarat 
(Jaina tradition), Some commentators hailed from Gujarat, while 
others from the south and still others belonged to Mithila and 


21. abhavastu pragabhava-pradhvamsabhava-atyantabhava- anyonyabhava- 
laksanaé caturvidhah, Saptapadarthi, sutra 9 (p.10); but see, Dadapadartha- 
4üsira, 1.11.1-2;  paficasattvüni asattvapadartha — ucyate ...... pragasattvam, 
anantardsattvam, anyonydasattvam, svabhavikasattvam, atyantasattvam ceti, J 
Ganganatha Jha Res. Inst., 19 (1962-63) 156-57. 


22. Vide Yuktidipika, p. 31, pratyaksinumane eva iti Vaisesika-Bauddhah. 
23. Vyomavatt, p.20 (Jha), cf., MV 2.1.16 (p. 21). 


24, Thakur, ibid., Intzc.. p.16. 


25. Among the Vaiéesikas, Vadivagisvara, held that a syllogism comprised 


of only two components, viz. pratijna and drstanta, vide MV 2. 1. 17, (p. 36). 


96. Vide, the restcration of the Pramanasamuccaya moi Dinnaga along 
with the Vidalamalavati-fika by Muniéri Jambuvijayajio (GOS, No. 196, 


Baroda, 1961), pp. 201 sq. 
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Bengal. This also proves the existence of different Vaisesika 
schools which had their own tradition of slUtra-interpretation and 


held their specific views regarding the different principles and tenets 
of the VaiSesika system. 


From the above findings it becomes quite clear that in the 
Vaisesika system, there emerged, in course of time, various 
schools which differed on some doctrinal points or sütra-exegesis. 
It is also probable that each of these schools had its own 
sUtra-tradition but, if they had no independent sUtra-texts, it 
is cetrain that they differed from one another on some 


points or methods or doctrines regarding the interpretation of 
the sutras, 
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A HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
THE SANSKRIT TERM ‘DEVANAMPRIYA’ 
By 
BUDDHA PRAKASH, 


Professor of History, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra 


The Sanskrit grammarian Panini lays down! that, in a 
gasthi-tatpurusa compound, the case ending of the first member 
is dropped unless a pejorative intention is implied. To this general 
rule Katyayana takes exception in certain cases, one of them 
being devanampriya. His ideas, obviously, is that in the compound 
devanampriya, though the genitive case ending of the first member, 
viz., devanam, is retained, the sense of the compound is not 
pejorative or derogatory, In other words, he clearly envisaged 


a good sense for devanampriya, though it conflicted with Panmini's 
rule under reference, 


Did Panini include the compound devanampriya within the 
purview of his rule 6.3.21, which Katyayana aimed at excluding 
from it through his varttika ? It does not seem that Panini, 
intended to take devanampriya necessarily in a derogatory sense 
under his aforesaid rule, for it was in use, in a good sense 
even in Vedic texts, though in an uncompounded form, as can be seem 
from the Rgveda.? Panini could have thought that devanampriya could 


1. Cf. his Astadhyayt, 6.3.21 : sagthya akroge. 
2. Vide his vürttika, devanampriya iti ca, on the above sūtra. 
3. Cf., Rgveda 9.85.2: 
sure dar hor «ep aA fü feat az: a 
af TCA xcu: füdex qaa at wat wf 
Cf., S&yana's comments on the above mantra : 


aa: fg afa aad: aa wafa laai wem | ura arai serata 
geist 1 yar aera gara faa: fure aa: wrefueufa fg t See also Baudha- 
yana Grhyasttra, 1.22.15: Wl RAFA fat fazia Sata TARIJA, | 


160 
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be used in the uncompounded form, for, as a matter of fact, there is 
no difference in its uncompounded and compounded forms, externally, 
inthe sense in which it was current. Hedid not feel the need to 
treat it as a compound as a matter of necessity and, therefore, 
did not say anything about it, But Katyayana envisaged the 
possibility of the expression being taken as a compound as well, 
which, according to the said rule of Panini, could invest the word 
with a derogatory connotation, and, to guard against that 
eventuality he thought it worthwhile to remove the confusion for 
ever by laying down a special varttika in regard to it. 


In the third century B.C., we find Asoka using the title 
Devanümpriya for himself in his epigraphs. In Rock Edict III 
(Girnar version), he calls himself Devanampriyo Piyadasi Raja, 
in Minor Rock Edict I (Maski) he assumes the name Devanampiya 
Asoka® and in Pillar Edict VII and elsewhere he refers to himself 
as Devanampiye Piyadasi? In Rock Edict VÍII he mentions former 
kings also as Devanampiya.” One of his successors, Da$aratha, also 
calls himself JDevünampiya in his cave inscriptions. The Pali 
chronicle Dipavamsa (11. 33) calls the first king of Ceylon as 
‘Devanampiya’ Tissa. 


On the basis of the aforesaid usage of the term devanampriya, 
D. R. Bhandarkar holds that it was “an auspicious mode of 
address or honorific characterisation before the Christian era, confined 


— =- 


4. A.C. Woolner, Asoka: Tex: and Glossary, I, p. 4: Shahbazgarhi version, 
Raag fsut faazfa wr ; Mansehra version, aT faa (a) faa far Ww; 


Girnar version, ECIEE faat (faa) faaefa UIST; Kalsi version, zaia tea 
faaafa AIST ; Dhauli version, QaT fat fraafa AAT ; same in Jaugad. 


5. Ibid., pp. 32-33: Rupnath version, CICER fai, Sahasr m version, Salary 
fad ; Brahmagiri version, CHER faa ; Siddhapur version, (anag fair; 
Jatinga-Ramesvar version, Qd[qd (faz) ; Maski version, aaa fqau aama i 

6. Ibid., p. 50 ; for full references see, ibid , II, p. 95. 


7. ibid, I, p.15, Shabhazgarhi, Mansehra and Kalsi versions have the 
expression devanampriya for earlier kings but Girnar, Dhauli and Jaugad versions 
have only raja for them. 


8. Ibid. I, p.52; «Ww Baag fadar, avada gar (s) far i 
VIJ VIII (1970) 21 
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to the kings only, and so used probably to indicate the belief 
that the rulers were under the protection of gods’’.® Likewise, 
B. M. Barua thinks that *devanampriya (Ardhamagadhi Devanuppiya), 
employed whether as a subsiitute for the word raja (R. E, VIII) 
or as a prefix to the name A$oka (M. R. E. Maski) or Piyadasi, 
was nothing but an honorific (pujá-vacana) or auspicious mode of 
address like fatrabhavan, dirghayus and  àyusmat. Considered, 
however, from the ceremony of consecration to be undergone by 
a king-elect, it meant no more than one who was divinely 
favoured, or divinely gifted, We have seen that, at the time of 
consecration, such Vedic divinities as Savitar, the true progenitor, 
Agni, the lord of the hcusehold, Soma, the lord of plants, 
Brhaspati, the Logos, Indra, the supreme, Rudra, the lord of 
cattle, Mitra, the true bond of friendship, and Varuna, the lord 
of righteousness, were invoked by the cíficiating priest to bestow 
their special favours on the king-elect in order to see bim fully 
endowed or gifted with majesty, suzerainty, power, glory, health, 
wealth, beauty, prosperity, safety, security, increase in family, 
name and fame, friendship, culture, truth, piety and righteousness"".10 
Thinking in the same vein, V. A, Smith translates this term as 
‘His sacred and gracious Majesty’ and, following him, R K. Mookerji 
renders it as “His sacred Majesty’! D. C. sircar also considers it to be 
‘a royal title assumed by the Maurya kings" 1? 


: 
I 
1 


Not only in modern times but also in the ancient period, the 
association of devanampriya with — A$oka, in particular, led 
toits being invested with a connotation suggesting some significant 
achievements of that monarch. For example, in the Apadāna, where 
we find a nucleus of Asoka legend,!® the concept of devanampriya, 
in the form devatànampiya, is impregnated with the A$okan idea 


of inzulcatiag the moral precepts of conduct among the peop:!e and 


———— 


9, D. R. Bhandarkar, Adoka, pp. 7-8. 
10. B. M. Barua, Aégoka and his inscriptions, p. 16. 


11. R.K. Mookerji, Avoka, p. 108 ; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political history of 
Ancient India, p. 221. 


12. D.C. Sircar, Indian epigraphical glossary. p. 89. 


13, C. D. Chatterjee, ‘Evolution of Agokan legends in the  Avad&nas', 
Journal of Ancient Indian History, 1 (1967-68) 118. 
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thereby enabling them to attain a happy state. Here, the signi- 
ficant achievement of ASoka, namely, the uplifting of the moral 
calibre of his people through the dissemination of a righteous 
way of life witha view to ensuring their happiness, bo’h here and 
hereafter, is engrafted on the meaning of the honorific devanampriya, 
In this way, Asoka and his ideal became identical with the idea 
behind deva@nampriya. But this association told heavily, in another 
way, on the fortunes of this term, as we shall see below. 


Originally, and fromthe grammatical point of view, the term 
devanümpriya was simply a mode of address implying respect, 
dignity and honour, without any special reference to kings or 
royal personages. Commenting on Panini’s sūtra 6.3 21, Pataiijali, 
in his Mahabhasya, simply recapitulates the varttika of Katyayana 
without suggesting any sense of contempt? Again, discussing Panini’s 
sūtra 5.2.14, be mentions devanadmpriya along with other honcri- 
fics bhavad, dirghaàyus and ayugmat.5 Commenting on the same 
sūtra, the Kasika also refers to devanampriya without implying any 
derogatory sense)” The Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi and Padamaiijari 
of Haradatta follow the Kasika in this respect, The Candravyakarana 
of Candragomin ? mentions the word with bhavad, dirghayus and 


14. Apadana, I, p.60: 
aaf wage act cat mfa amfa 
aaga ufa peeafa Wurst ui 
asa dug daq star d agyi 
qar aft a gaaaf Gn l 
See also Buddhaghosa, Manorathapurani, I, p: 154. 
15. Mahabhasya on 6.3.21: @aratieaa zfg Agag FAAR | 
16. Ibid,cn 5.3.14 (gausis qum): $ gataaiaa: | waralui- 
&ararfesar agenifafa i 
‘17, Kasika oflay&ditya and Vamana: @alalftsa Raa A Wea WAH 
qqqem: | 


18. Candravyakarana, (4. 3. 12) (Ed. K. C. Chatterji, Vol. II, p. 71); 
wagituigrigenqrannfegde sepemer 1 waaa Gp ama aasa 


fanfara ar wafa | a Wan, aat xala , qA "an, d wad, aql Waa, 
aa wad oud a Daig, a agaia, w afea ait wd HIST | 
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ayusmat, as in Patafijali’s gloss on 5.3.14. The Jainendravya&karana 
of Devanandin and the commentary Mahayrtti thereon by Abhaya- 
nandin are, likewise, silent about any pejorative significance to the 
word, They lay down amexplicit exception in regard to this word 
and, like Katyayana, emphasise its good  connotation.!? The 
Sakatayana Vyakarana enumerates it in a list of several other 
words, like brahmanacchamsi, pumsünuja, janusündha, gosucara and 
divoddsa, where no contempt is in'ended.? WHemacandra, in his 
Siddha-Haima-Sabdanu§asana, follows the practice of Katyayana 
and Devanandin in treating this term as an exception to the 
general rule of retaining the genitive case ending of the first 
member of a /atpurusa-samása to indicate contempt?! 


In literary usage also devanampriya is used as a common 
honorific and respectful mode of address. In the Ardhamagadhi 
sütras of the Jaina canon we find this usage of this term.?? In the 
Harsacarita of Banabhitta. Savitri is made to address Dadhica 
as devanàmpriya 3 Here no idea of royalty is implied ; only common 
courtesy is intended. Thus it is clear that the title devanampriya 


— 


19. Jainendravyakarama of Devanandin with Mahavrtti of Abhayanandin 
(Ed. SambEu Nath Tripathi, Bharatiya }fanapitha, Kasi, p. 303) : — GTZT APA 
(4, 2. 134) 1 earatfesaifacagy (afas) i 


20, Sakafayana Vyakarana, 2. 2. 21: 3 Taimregfa-qurgsr-srgarea-niq- 
ec-faatani-àqrarfesar: l Cintémaniin his Laghuvrtti, however, equates 
devünampriya with murkha (fool); 

21. Siddha-Haima-Sabdanugasana, (Ed. Muni Himaméuvijaya, p. 169): 
Stour at (3.2.39), @artaifera: (3. 2. 34). Cf. also, HA ssar aa T 
aq (aaaf) | 

22, Kalpasutra, (Ed. Candrasāgarasūri, Siddhacakra-sāhitya-pracąraka 
samiti, Surat), Mahavira-caritra-prakarana, 11-12: A Ui WT qaviar argos" *"* 
samad Men ud unii uada qanm it Ibid., sutra 78 : za vf 
arfar | aaa afaa nau vegan fazat d sumin aferar | 
fraag afana afao: feat ora HIARI VP QHDDfNUT i53 ibid., sutra 
100 facra at aa fgat ! FER amt urne eg | 

23, cf. udfemqaarfpnfa qfar MAJAA ataqa Aa 


dara fegar azar aiaa mut a gafasaaeleat aaar | Hargacarita of 
Bagabhatta, (Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series), P. 40. 
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was not confined to rulers only and that “it was not much of 


an honorific even, its sense being nearer to Gyusman than any 
other word’’,?4 


However, though devanampriya was a common term of address, 
denoting courtesy, if not respect, after its adoption by Asoka, 
his contemporary Tissa and one of his successors Daśaratha, it 
acquired a royal connotation and became associated particularly 
with the Mauryas, who were distinctively non-brahmanical, if not 
anti-brahmanical, in their outlook and policies, It is well known 
that some of the policies of the Muuryas, being out of tune 
with the cherished notions of Indian intellectual élite, particularly 
the brahmanas, were not relished by them and came in for 
criticism and innuendo at their hands. In the later Maurya period, 
they led to a virtual crisis expressing itself in oppression, indigence 
and misery. The task of running a big centralized bureaucracy 
with the shrinking resource of a crumbling empire entailed untold 
burden and suffering on the people, of which an idea can be had 
from texts like the Yugapurana.? Hence, many of the concepts 
of the times of the Mauryas underwent a change of connotation 
and acquired a sense of acrimony and odium, devznampriya being 
one of them, When Pataiijali wrote his Mahabhasya in the dawn 
of the brahmanical renaissance under the Sungas, which promised 
to remove the troubles of the Maurya period, this word had 
acquired a pejorative sense in popular parlance, though its use 
as a courteous mode of address remained unimpaired in the circle 
of grammarians wedded to textual regulations. This is clear from 
a use of it in course of a conversation between a grammarian 
and a charioteer cited by  Pataüjali in his gloss on Panini's 
sūtra, 2.4.56, ajeryvaghatiapoh, There, the grammarian accosted the 
charioteer as pravetà, on which the Jatter presented himself as 
prajita, The grammarian dubbed the term as a grammatical irregula- 
rity, This evoked a retort from the charioteer that the gramma- 
rian was a stickler for the letter of the rule (praptijía) and ignorant 
of its spirit (isti), In this talk, the charioteer, when he described 
himself as prajita, addressed the grammarian as dyugman, but later, 


24. Dasaratha Sharma, ‘Devan&impriya’, Indian’ Historical Quarterly, 28 
(1650) 151. 

25. Buddha Prakash, Studies in Indian history and civilization, (Agra, 
1962) pp. 194-202. 
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when the latter began to find fault with his grammar, obviously on 
the strength of superior knoweledge of texts, rules and authorities 
but oblivious of current usage, idiom and parlance, he called the 
grammarian devanampriya.9 This diologue implies a dig ata person 
who flaunts his knowledge of rules of grammar but is blind to 
their currency in popular speech, That the intention here is to 
have a fling at a pedant trotting out texts and harping on their 
letters but not understanding their import and missing 
their spirit is manifest from the way this remark is 
quoted by the Buddhist Vaibhasika philosopher Vasubandhu in his 
Abhidharmakosabhasya (2 26), Here, the author discusses the 
number of Klesamahabhamikas. He cites a text showing that 
they are six, moha, pramada, kausidya, aéraddhaya, styana and 
uddhava, But he adds that an  abhidharma text mentioas ten 
Kle$amalabhumikas, viz., a@sraddhya, kausidya, musitasmrtirü, cetaso- 
viksepa, avidya, asamprajanya, ayonifomanaskàra, mithyadhimoksa, 
auddhatya and pramada, Then he quotes the remark of the Mahàbhasya 
to the effect that a devanampriya knows the letter of the rule but does 
not know the spirit behind it. What is the spirit here? Musitasmrtira, 
viksepa, asamprajanya, ayoni$omanaskara and mithyadhimoksa are 
Mahabhumikas, rather then Klesamahabhumikas.27 ^ Commenting 
on this passage Ya$omitra observes in his Abhidharmakosa- 
vyakhya that a devanampriya is on who sticks to the text of a 
passsage and thus concludes that there are ten Klesamahabhumikas 


— 


26. See Mahabhzsya on Panini’s sutra 2.4.56, (smWeZuusWdt): ud fg 
pag dure TIE, Asa veg sfr qa ale, ‘aged sfsafas d 
SUNT TZ, ‘aye sf 1 ga are, San aafaa, a fafa: 1 
gaa uazgfafa? | amc aig, ‘wel g aAA staat aieurug Wf aou ale, 
"ARIA: qu: gada ya: gf gad: Tear Wulaqeur Gada sagem vU 

27. Abhidkarmakoéabhasya of Vasubandhu, 2,26, (ed. P. Pradhan, K. P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1967, p. 56): 

Ale: THe: HlaAaAaASy KAZAT: | 
faa aga aÀ ge aur mr U 


ag afaay su Aangan: sad WAST aaa gfuaesfaar aay 
fàg: afaa AIA ANAR fasafana mea o surewufa i 
mian 2araiferat a fafa: 1 FT gafe: + gaaaf faa- 
esreanifasaereercfereatfauterr gaa T c ii ENRETE ELE E | 
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but misses the intention of the teachers who composed it. He 
then proceeds to exp'ain the meaning of devanampriya and cites 
three views about it, viz., that (I) it signifies a simpleton, (2) 
connotes a straightforward person wanting in trickery, and (3) stands 
for a fool. Explaining the third view, he says that one who is 
anincorrigible devotee of the gods (or has implicit faith in them) 
cannot be taught or made to understand a thing which is opposed to 
his belief, even by beating him or by appying physical coercion.8 
From this usage it is clear that a derogatory sense is implied in 
Pataiijali'S use of devanampriya in the aforesaid context, 


After Patatijali, or about his time, the practice of addressing an 
opponent in debate or disputation as deva@nampriya seems to have 
commenced. For example, in his comment on Mimarnmsasn'ra 1.1.15, 
Sabarasvamin accosts a disputant who holds that a thing existing at 
one place cannot be simultaneously noticed at different places, as 
devanampriya, and advises him to lookat the sun which is one but 
appears as existing at several places? Likewise, Sankara in his 
Sarirakabhasya on the Brahmasnira, 1.2.8, argues that Brahman is free 
from the experience of pleasure and pain, and merit and demerit, 
whereas the soul embodied in a person is subject to such 
experience. Here, he anticipates an objection, viz., that, since Brahman, 
alone exists and no soulcan be conceived apart from Brahman, it.is 
futile to draw the said distinction and hold that Brahman is immune 
from fruition or the experience of pleasure and pain. Answering the 
objection, Sankara calls the objector devGnimpriya and counsels him 
to examine the texts like fattvam asi, aham brahmasmi and nanyo 
"to "sti vijiiata, in their full implication and not in their partial 


28. See, Abhidharmakosa-Vyakhya of Yagomitra, (ed. Narendra Nath 
Law, Calcutta, 1949, part IL, p. 45): Miaa} arafa a — feafeewt ga 1 


qena qup aA yaa: star grata afer alt sais feu: 1 
a aaaea mA a ast aaf are ao aaa 
aaraifera eas araara wast fa uafar wR gaf aaaea 
garı A aune: a a arsaa faad, aft qat wadifr d 


See also Abhidharmadipa, (ed. P. S. Jaini, K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna), p. 75. 


29. Sabarabhasya cn Mimamsa-sutra, 1.1. 15: aq UHAMET uat 
amA pem p aerfufr aA wem, aia, Ue: SUSAN. 
afeadt ZT ERR | 
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connotation. 9 Translating this passage, Thibaut renders the term 
devünampriya as ‘our wise opponent'? Here also we find a tilt at 
the opponent tethered to the texts of the scripture without appreciating 
their full import. Though it would be too much to say that in such 
usages of this term, as we find in the aforesaid passages of Pataiijali, 
Sabara and Sankara, it stands fora fool,—for no educated person, 
much less a philosophical disputant, would throw courtesy to the winds 
by openly calling his opponent a dunce,- yet one cannot miss in 
them a tinge of invective, or at least satire, at the overcleverness of a 
savant making a pedantic display of textual authority without caring 
to correlate it to the actual situation or practical reality. 


However, later, in medieval times, the term devanampriya came 
to be used expressly in the sense of a fool (murkha).  Kaiyata, 
commenting on Patanjali’s gloss on Pànini's sūtra, 2.4.56, goes to 
the extent of making the astounding remark that the word deva 
means a ‘fool’ (markha) and one devoted or dear to fools is 
himself a fool. Being not sure of the sense of the word, he suggests, as 
an alternative, that one who takes things easily and loves pleasure, 
like the gods and does not, on that account, diligently study the 
texis and grasp their meaning, deserves to be dubbed a 
devanampriya?* While discussing the same sūtra, Nagega Bhatta 
in his Laghusabdendusekhara and Vasudeva Diksita in his 
commentary Bilamanorama on the Siddhantakaumudi, repeat these 
remarks. And, Ramacandra and Bhattoji Diksita goa step further 
and arbitrarily tinker with the text of Katyayana's varttika by 


——— 


30. Sartrakabhasya on Brahmasutra, 1. 2. 8, (ed. Mahadeva Sastri 

2 Bakre, Bombay 1334, p. 167) : &d @aq aqraifeqa; Stezsm:— mud TAANA- 

wraraisegafuq zr) ‘acanfa’, ‘ag safer’, ‘areatsatsfea famat gafa 
merry zfr spp armed afg adasi: sfataeal A aaia eec | 


31. G. Thibaut, Vedanta Sutras, (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 34, 
p.116); "How have you, our wise opponent, ascertained that there is no 
other self'', 


! 


See also, S. Radhakrishnan, The Brahmasutra, p. 273. For an almost 
similar use of devdnampriya see Santarakgita, Vadanyaya, (ed. Rahul Sankrit- 
yayana, Benaras, 1935) pp. 43-47). 


39, cf. AÀ qina, gaim q frat Wei WW aaar GUI 
arenada aiga l 
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adding the word murkhe to it and reading it as devanampriya 
iti ca mürkhe.9? 

Here, a question naturally arises: How has the word deva 
which is so sacrosanct in brahmanical usage, come to acquire 
the meaning of a ‘fool’ (murkha). Obviously, it would be difficult 
to ascribe this development to brahmanical circles, by reason 
of their predominant theistic orientation; rather, it seems plausible 
to trace it to non-theistic sources like the Buddhist, particularly 
in their philosophical aspect. The gloss of Yaśomitra on the 
Abhidharmakosa-Bhasya of Vasubandhu, cited above, shows that 
in his traditional circle, devanampriya had come to acquire the 
sense of a simpleton or fool because it was held that if one 
believed in gods and explained everything with reference to them, 
thereby throwing to the winds even logic and common sense, then 
no persuasion, nor even coercion, could deflect him from his in- 
transigence and bring him to the track of reason, This appears 
to be a typically Buddhist way of thinking. Since the Buddhists 
occupied a dominant position in the field of philosophical 
disputation, as is clear from the works of Sankara, Kumarila, 
Jayanta, Vacaspati Migra etc., some of their concepts, including 
deva and devanampriya, seem to have entered the brahmanical 
circles and become current usage, there too. 


But, again, one may ask as to why the Buddhists consented 
to degrade the meaning of devanampriya when it was borne as 
a title by one of their most revered kings, viz.,  A$oka. The 
answer is simple. Buddhism, as conceived by ASoka, was much 
different from that adumbrated in later philosophical schools. Agoka 
had, in spite of his emphasis on purely moral precepts and 
avoidance of all doctrinaire subtleties, some conception of after-life 
and some notion of devas as beings Superior to ordinary men. In 
this connection it may he noted that in Pāli texts three kinds of 
devas are mentioned: viz., Sammutidevas, Upapattidevas and  Visu- 
ddhidevas, signifying, respectively, (1) kings, queens and royal 
personages, (2) denizens of the devaloka having been born there, 


33. Jfitinendra Sarasvati, in his Tattvabodhin$ on the Siddhantakaumudi, 
offers a different explanation of the use of devanampriya in the sense of fool: 


qaa fg daret fa aaa xp Ast faaretar a quf gaar seta 
Rat: Waa gf gau: | 
VIJ VIII (1970) 22 
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and (3) saints, elders and the religieux.? But, since this word 
had a strong theistic connotation, it could not find favour with 
later logicians and philosophers for whom Buddhism was more a 
system of logical concepts, postulates and theories, ratber than a 
matter of faith, belief and conduct. Hence forgetting that the 
word deva and, particularly its derivative devanampriya, was 
associated with A$oka, and falling in line with current satirical 
and, then, derogatory use of it, as attested by  Pataiijali, Sabara 
and others, and also trying to evade all concepts having theistic 
intent or purport, they emphasized its pejorative connotation 
which eventually gained currency. 


The above study leads us to the following points: (1) The word 
devanampriya conveyed, originally, the idea of courtesy and dignity, and 
even respect and honour, and as such, was used as a term of 
address in accomplished circles. (2) The grammarians were at 
pains to emphasize this sense of it and also to guard 
against the possibility of its being used in a derogatory 
sense by virtue of its having the form of a sasthi-tatpurusa-samüsa, 
with the genitive case ending of the first member intact. 
(3) In the third century B.C., A$oka, his contemporary Tissa and 
his successor Dagaratha adopted it as their title, which resulted 
in its aquiring a royal connotation, (4) On account of the 
opprobrium attaching to the Mauryas in the period of 
their decline due to their peculiar and even  extortionate 
policies, this title, which had a special association with them, 
developed an odious sense in popular parlance. (5) In particular, 
in the field of learned and philosophical disputations it began to 
be used for an opponent harping on texts and ignoring their 
import, as a term having a satirical tinge but bereft of a 
discourteous touch. (6) In course of time, in some philosophical 


—M 


24, Cf., Cullaniddesa (P. T. S. edn., p. 307): «dT &aT—wzufaaar, saafaeat, 
fagfa&ar fr agfa qaaa UMN a UZAT CY fa a sqafaaar 
qafa agga ear, aafaa adr, gfaar ar, faeuraxfaaar, 
afefafeacranataan, aaaf War, ow RaT agafi faafetar azater 
qalTaaraat, sg! GAA 3 T qeangal | 
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schools, particularly Buddhist, it become a synonym for a simpleton 
or fool having blind faith in gods and obtuse to the voice of 
reason and logic. (7) Through the Buddhists, the word gained wider 
currency as a term of reproach and contempt and, eventually, in 
the medieval period, it cameto mean a fool or dunce, 
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SUNET: AN ANCIENT CITY OF PANJAB 
By 
DEVENDRA HANDA, 
Lecturer, B. T. T. College, Sardarshahr, (Rajasthan) 


Sunet is a small village, situated in long. 30° 55’ N. and at 75° 51? 
E., about 5 km. west of Ludhiana, a short distance south of the Ludhiana- 
Ferozepur road. Locally the village is called Uchchapind because of 
its being situated ona mound. The mound measures about 1750 feet 
in Jength, 1200 feet in breadth and about 12 feet in height, indicating 
the existence, in ancient times, of an once important city, as evidenced 
by the casual discoveries of important coins, coin-moulds, terracotta, 
inscribed seals and other antiquities, 


According to V.S, Agrawala,? the present name Sunet can be 
derived from Saunetra mentioned by Panini.’ According to the 
grammatical rules, the city founded by Sunetra would be known as 
Saunetra : gaan faama ant dida, but the modern name Sunet is 
philologically more akin to Sunetra than Saunetra.? Sunetra is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Adiparvan, 94. 61), as one of the 
three sons of an earlier Dhrtarastra, son of Janamejaya, and seems to 
have been remembered as the eponymous founder of the place. If we 
accept this identification, which still remains to be corroborated by 

‘archaeological evidence, we have to suppose the existence of Sunet as 
a well-developed city in the 5th century B. C.—the date assigned to 


———— 


l, Vide, Punjab District Gazetteer: Ludhiana District, 1888-89, pp. 
19:20; Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 437. i 


2. Cf, V. S. Agrawala, J of the Numismatie Soc. of India (JNSI) 
4 (1942) 47,and India as known to Panini, (Varanasi, 1953), p, 74. 


3, Agudhyays, 4. 2. 75, 
4, V.S. Agrawala, (1942), op. cit., p. 48. 
5. Ibid. 
6. Ibid. 
: 172 
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Panini! Excavation of the site would surely throw welcome light 
on the life-history of the place and is, therefore, a great desideratum.® 


In the absence of any scientific excavations, however, casual 
discoveries from the place have shed some spotlight on the life- 
history and importance of this ancient city. Sunet was first explored 
in 1878-79 by Alexander Cunningham who obtained more than one 
thousand old coins including some Yaudheya coins with the legend 
Jaya-Yaudheya-ganasya, one coin of Hermaeus, 269 coins of earlier 
Indo-Scythians, 132 of later Indo-Scythians, one Gupta coin and 126 coins 
of the Indo-Sassnaian period along with two coins of Amoghabhuti, 
one of Uttamadatta, 17 of Vyaghra and 20 of Samanta Deva? Cunnin- 
gham also saw two fragments of sculptures in sandstone, one being 
the body of a male figure and the other the knee of a squatting figure, 
and large bricks measuring 13x8x2 inches!? A collection of clay 
objects, including mostly seals, sent by a certain Carr Stephens of 
Ludhiana to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1884, was exhibited before 
the Society and described by H oernle, the then Secretary of the Soci- 
ety.! Hoernle gave particular attention to the three exceptional seals 
which bore the negative impression of an important Yaudheya coin 
figured by Prinsep!?? and thought that the impressions were made by 
using the actual coins as adie. He was, however, mistaken in taking 
these antiquities as seals or votive tablets which in reality were the 
first coin-moulds ever to be described from ancient India.  Hoernle 
assigned these ‘seals or votive tablets’ to the third century A. D, 
which, according to Vincent Smith, may be as late as the early part 
of the fourth century.4 In 1895, Rodgers also referred to ‘impressions 


7. V.S. Agrawala (1963), op. cit., pp. 477-78. 

8. This has been suggested by other scholars as well. See, for instance, 
J. N. Agrawal, JNSI 28 (1966) 114. 

9, Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, Report (ASR) 
XIV, pp. 65-67 and 139-45, pl. 31. 

10. Ibid. 

11. A.F. R. Hoernle, ‘Exhibition of clay seals from Ludhiana’, Proc. As. 
Soc. Bengal (1884) 137-40. 

12. J. Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, vol. I, pl. IV. 

13. B. Sahni, ‘Yaudheya coin-moulds from Sunet near Ludhiana in the 
Sutlej valley,’ Current Science, 10. ii (March. 1941) 65-67, figures 1-12. 


14. Vincent A. Smith, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
vol. I, (Oxford, 1906), p. 165, 
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of seals in burnt clay’ and published a number of copper coins from 
Sunet which, according to him, had Gupta characters and could be 
assigned to the 4th century A.D. In 1908, Haraprasad Shastri gave 
a description of about 50 antiquities from Sunet, including many 
inscribed terracotta sealings.16 Some more terracotta sealings belong-. 
ing to the Kushana and Gupta periods!? were found in 1916-17. 
Daya Ram Sahni purchased some coin-moulds from Sunet in 1919 for 
the Lahore Museun: and some more were purchased by John Marshall 
in 1922 from a certain Miss Trewby.1® Jn 1938 and 1940, 38 coin- 
moulds were purchased from Sunet by Jayachandra Vidyalankar 
and Amrit Pal, which were subsequently placed in the Bharat Kala 
Bhawan, Benaras.20 All the available coin-moulds from Sunet were 
studied by Birbal Sahni who reached the conclusion that they were 
all Yaudheya coin-moulds of circa third century A. D.—post-Kushana 
and pre-Gupta, — and marked Sunet as a Yaudheya  mint-site like 
Rohtak,“ He has also given a description of the technique of casting 
coins from these moulds in ancient times.22 Some clay seals and 
sealings from Sunet have been procured and described by Jagannath 
Agrawal® and G. B. Sharma.? 


The sealings bearing the legend Sankara-Narüyanabhyam* 
were probably the votive offerings to some temple dedicated 
jointly to Sankara and Narayana and it is suggested that the 


_— 


15. C.J. Rodgers, Catalogue of coins, Part III, (Calcutta, 1895), pp. iv, 
130-33 and 151-52. 


16. Annual Progress Report, Pb. Circle, 1908, pp. 45 ff. 


17. Annual Progress Report, Northern Circle, 1916-17, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, p. 7. 


18. libid., 1920. 
19. As referred to by Birbal Sahni, in his book The technique of casting coins 
in Ancient India, (Bombay, 1945), p. 34. 
20. Ibid. 
21. Ibid., pp. 34, 57 and, 61. 
22. Ibid., pp. 32-37 and 61. 
23. JNSI19 (1951) 71 £. ; 20 (1952) 67-69; 27 (1965) 98. 
- 24. JNSI 30 (1968) 220-21 ; 31 (1969) 75-76 and pl. II. 7-8. 


25, J Royal As, Soc., (London), 1901, pp. 98 ff. ; JINSI, 29. ii (1967) 30-31, 
pl L 11. 
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temple had the image of Hari-Hara.?® Seals bearing the inscription 
dharma-kartavya? were suggested to be distributed amongst the 
Yaudheyas as tokens of their resolve to fight against the Kushanas 


and defeat them.* Seals bearing the inscription  datavyam - 


bhogavyam in Gupta characters?? have been explained as being the 
ethical injunction for people that ‘‘things should be given and 
enjoyed.’®° The legend siddhirastu in Gupta characters?! on 
terracotta sealings from Sunet is a popular motto and many 
similar seals have been found from elsewhere also? PL. Gupta 
temarks that sealings bearing slogans or mottos of ethics and 
religion were issued in ancient times as the modern printed labels or 
play-cards bearing moral sayings? Acharya Bhagwan Deva has 
obtained a very large number of antiquities from Sunet?* amongst 
which a terracotta seal with Brahmi legends throwing wel- 
come light on the administrative set up of the Yaudheyas is 
particularly notable. Recently, the present writer also was able to 
get some antiquities comprising a few Yaudheya coins and coin-moulds, 
a terracotta with a beautiful lion to the left, terracotta sealings with 
the legends dharmakartavya, Sankaranarayanabhyam, Sristhanasya, 
Sririndraguptasya etc., and a beautiful though small terracotta head of 


26. Ibid. 


27 One such seal is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, (no. 9151-A 
11464) and another in the Allahabad Museum (JNSI 28 [196t] 206, pl, VI. 1), 
Earlier, six similar sealings had been published by Jagannath Agrawal (JNSI 
19. i [ 951] 71 f., Pl. IV. 9). 


28. Jagannath Agrawal, JNSI 19. i (1951) 71 f ; cf., K. K. Thaplyal (JNSI 29, 
ii [1967] 36-37, who sees in the legend dharma-hartavya an echo of the Upa- 
nishadic dharmar chara. The latter view seems to be more probable. 


29. Two such terracotta seals from Sunet are placed in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (nos. 9124-114338 and 9130-A 11462) ; JNSI 29. ii (1967) 37-38, pl. III. i. 


30. A. H. Dani, Indian Palaeography, p. 228; fig. 183; G. Fouilles ‘En 
Cochinchine Coades', Artibus Asiae, vol. 10, p. 197. 


31. The seal lies in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (no. 1931-A 11563). See 
JNSI 29 ii (1967) 38 and pl. III. 2. 


32. Ibid. 

33. JNSI 24 (1962) 181-82. 

34. These are housed in the Gurukul Museum, Jhajjhar. 

35. Cf. MIATA TAA AMIUAACAIA:” of the Bijaygarh inscription, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, IlI, p. 252, 
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a warrior, probably a foreigner, with long moustaches, Persian 
features and a conical cap,  ascribable to circa the first 
century A.D. 


Personal sealings reveal that the name-ending *Gupta' was quite 
popular amongst the denizens of Sunet. The absence of 
Kushana coins and  coin-moulds after  Huvishka indicate the 
extirpation of the Kushanas by the Yaudheyas at the end of 
Huvishka's reign." Sunet seems to have remained in continuous 
occupation till it was destroyed during of the  invasions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni.” The seals and sealings throw light on the 
Vaishnava and Saivite religions prevalent here and: point to the 
place being an important commercial centre with probably 
cosmopolitan population, In order to get more details about the 
place and of the people which inhabited it, the site must be excavated. 


— 


36. E. g, Sriguptasya, Sririndraguptasya, Sri-hri(?)guptasya, Sri-hari- 
guptasya, etc. 
37, A.S. Altekar in Vakataka-Gupta Age, (Banaras, 1954), p. 27. 


ag, Cunningham, op, cit., p. 66, 
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SANGHOL STONE INSCRIPTION 
By 
JAGANNATH AGRAWAL, 


Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur 


A fragment of a stone, measuring $" in length by 2” in 
height, was discovered sometimes about 1957, from the village 
Sanghol, also called Uchchapind in Samrala Tehsil of Ludhiana 
District. This village is situated about half a mile off the 
Chandigarh-Ludhiana road, at a distance of 25 miles from Chandi- 
garh and 34 miles from Ludhiana, Originally, the stone appears 
to have been much bigger. After being detatched from the 
original structure, it seems to have been broken up when it was 
put to some other use. Consequently an indefinite portion of the 
inscription has been broken away and lost, 


The writing contains, at present, only nine letters. The 
characters are early Gupta or late Kusana, and resemble the 
characters of the Mathura Pillar inscription of Candragupta II, 
dated Gupta year 61, ie., 380 A.D. The form of m is exactly as 
we find it in Candragupta's Mathura record. This type of m is 
usually met with in Kusana inscriptions, although it is customary 
to classify it in the Southern variety of the Gupta alphabet. 
However, its occurrence as far north as Mathura, and now at 
Sanghol, makes a  reconsideration of the generally accepted 
classification, imperative. 


The language js Sanskrit; and that is another reason for 
assigning the record to the early Gupta in preference to the late 
Kusana age. 


The inscription is too short to enable us to ascertain the 
object with which it was put up. Probably, some individual, 
who was the grandson of a person whose name is incomplete, 
built some work of public utility. The only importance of this 
record is that it shows that Sanghol was an inhabited site in the 
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early fourth century A.D. There is no date given in the record. 
On palaeographic grounds it may be assigned to circa 300- 
400 A.D. 


Text 
aoc DR mava-írika-paut[r * Jena bigha ........ 
“by the grandson of ....., ... [name is incomplete ]" 
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Sanghol stone inscription 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN ORISSA 
By 
B. CH. CHHABRA, 


Ex-Government Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund 


[In the present paper the author gives a brief account of the antiquities as 
well as the ancient sites that were noticed by him in the course of his 
epigraphical tours during the winters cf 1936-37, 1927-38 and 1638-29 in the 
interior parts of Orissa, mostly in the then so-called native states! of Orissa. 
Since the information ccntained in the account is of special interest to those 
engaged on the reconstruction of the cultural history of Orissa, it is being 


published here with the permission of the Director General of Archaeology in 
India.] 


In the cold season of 1936-37, I visited a number of places of 
archaeological interest in the following three States in Orissa, 
viz., Patna, Sonepur and Bandh. Although I was chiefly in search of 
inscriptions, I did not leave unnoticed the other  antiquities 
tbat came in my way. Of these, two mounds, one at Titilagarh and 
the other at Saintala, both in the Patna State, deserve special 
mention, as a systematic excavation at these sites is likely to 
yield some valuable relics of the past, 


l. Titilagarh 


This is a railway station on the  Raipur-Vizagapatam line 
of the B. N. Railway. The place was  visied in 1881-82, by 
Cunningham who has left a description? of the main temple there, 
called Dhavale$vara, which is still in use. As one approaches the 
temple from the villages, one sees fragments of stone images scattered 
on either side of the road. To the north and to the east of the Kumda 
(Kammundai of Cunningham) hill there are two small temples built of 
stone, which are desolate and contain no sculptural remains. 


The mound referred to above is situated still further north 
among the fields and is of considerable dimensions, It is 


1. These states have since been merged in Orissa. However, since 
the account refers to the pre-merger times, they have been referred to 
as individual states that they then were. 


2. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, Report, vol. XVII, p. 67. 
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known as Devitala and contains relics of a brick temple. It is 
crowned by a śālmalī tree and is covered all round by thorny 
bushes which make it difficult of access. I was told that large 
- quantities of bricks had been removed by the villagers from this 
mound. The brick is well baked and well shaped, It measures 
16” x 8' x 3", On the top of the mound, close to the Salmali 
tree, there is a slab of stone stuck erect. A considerable portion 
of it seems to be dug deep in the earth, The exposed part is 
about five feet high, two feet broad and more than half a foot 
thick. One face of the slab bears on its top a female figure, 
carved in high relief, now much corroded, only the arms and 
the legs being clearly seen. The lower surface is quite smooth 
and appears to have originally been dressed to receive an inscription. 
I was not permitted to unearth the slab and thereby to ascertain whether 
it contained any. 


I was told that the name  Titilagarh is a corrupt form of 
Tritalagadha meaning ‘three-storeyed fortress’, and I was shown 
the remains of a building right on the top of the Kumda hill, 
which must originally have been a sort of castle. 


Beyond the Kumda hill there is a village of the same name. 
The hill was possibly called so because it roughly resembles in 
shape a Kumda (Sanskrit Kushmánda). 


2, Saintala 


There is a motorable road from  Titilagarh to Balangir, the 
present headquarters of the Patna State, the distance being 42 
miles. Midway lies a big village, named Saintala, reputed to have 
once been an important military station. This tradition is supported 
by the very name Saintala which appears to be a corruption of 
Sanskrit Sainyasthala. At this place I saw a large mound over- 
grown with dense shrubbery. It apparently entombs the ruins of 
a brick temple, as one sees broken bricks and stone statues lying 
about. On the top ofthe mound there is a shrine with numerous 
sculptures some of which are left intact and excite the admiration 
of the visitor through their fine execution, recalling to mind the 
Gupta style. They are, however, sorely neglected, though they 
are looked upon with awe and reverence by the villagers who 
offer worship to some of the idols, without caring to know what 
deities they represent. The site, if properly explored, is sure to yield 
yaluable antiquities. 
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During the next season, i.e, in 1937-38, I toured in the 
following eight States in Orissa:  Ranpur, Nayagarh, Khandpara, 
Daspalla, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Athgarh and Dhenkanal. At 
several places I came across ancient remains of much historical 
interest and ‘mportance. Of certain remarkable objects I have 
taken photographs, too. A brief description of noteworthy sites 
and antiquities is given below, 


3. Ranpur 


Ranpur is the headquarters of the State of the same name. 
A road connects this town with Kaluparaghat, a railway station 
on the B, N. Railway (Madras-Calcutta line), the distance being 
14 miles. The town of Ranpur js situated at the foot of a 
hill calied Mainaka, on the top of which there is a temple 
known as Maninaga, It is believed that king Vi$vavasu, who is 
said to be the founder of the Ranpur State, laid a chaka-sila 
(chakra-$ilà) and on it installed the deity Maninaga, a form of 
Durga, and that the present temple over it was constructed by 
Uddhavanarendra, a later member ofthe Ranpur family. Another 
shrine of the same deity is found at the foot of the hill on 
the way to the cremation grounds at Ranpur and is called, on 
that account, Tala-Maninaga, where the ruling chief sometimes 
goes for worship. The shrine contains an image which is so 
besmeared with vermilion and black unguent that I could not 
recognize it. The shrine is in the centre of a hall open on one 
side like a verandah, with a raised platform in the front reached 
by a flight of steps. Against the walls in the hall some fifteen 
sculptured slabs of stoneare placed, nine of which depict an 
elephant procession: some women riding on theanimal, a musician 
blowing on a horn and an umbrella-bearer running in the front 
and a standard-bearer at the back. The slabs vary in size as 
well as in theme, the largest slab measuring about 23 feet broad 
by 1 foot high. 


Inside the town, next to the Rajbati, there is the temple 
of Jagannatha, said to be built after the fashion of the famous 
temple of the same god at Puri. While the construction of the 
temple is ascribed to the same Uddhavanarendra as referred to 
above, the two huge monolith lions flanking the entrance to the 
temple are said to be the work of king Banamali, reputed to 
be an expert in statuary. Many stone images existing in the 
State are believed to have been fashioned by him. According to 
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the tradition, the Jagannatha temple of Ranpur was built in Saka 
1407. It is a fairly big edifice with its outer walls covered 
with various sculptures, most of them representing amorous 
couples. There are also niches in the walls, wherein representations 
of the ten incarnations of Vishnu are found. Besides the main 
temple, there are two smaller ones, one devoted to Siva and the 
other to Krishna, within the same enclosure, Jn the right-hand 
corner of this enclosure there is a  snàna-mandapa, an elevated 
platform approached by a flight of steps. There are beautiful 
figures carved in relief on the walls of this platform. 


SvapneSvara, Chandes$vara and Balukesvara are the names of 
some of the other temples as Ranpur. They are later in date 
and less important. The first of these is said to have been 
established by ChandraSekharanarendra, son of Uddhavanarendra. 
It has a monolith bull carved, it is believed, by the same king 
Banamali referred to above. 


4. Govindpur 


Govindpur is an old village, about five miles north-east of 
Nayagarh, the headquarters of the Nayagarh State, There is a cluster 
of temples outside the village. They are said to have been built 
comparatively recently, but, it is alleged, there used to be temples 
on the same site in former times and their material has been 
utilized in building the present stuctures, The main one is 
dedicated to Kauri or Kamikshidevi, a form of Durga. It faces 
the east. On its southern wall, one of the stone slabs bears an 
inscription, By the side of this main temple there are four small 
shrines, devoted to Kedaresvara-Mahadeva, Somanatha-Mahadeva, 
Savitri and Ananta-Vasudeva, The first of these has a fragmentary 
inscription incised on the top of the stone forming the left-hand 
jamb of its entrance. The Somanatha-Mahadeva shrine also has, I 
am told, a small inscription appearing on the wall behind the 
linga inside the sanctuary, but the wall has been plastered over 
with cement covering the epigraph. The Ananta-Vasudeva shrine 
has no stone building as the other shrines of this site have, but 
it is a mud house with a thatched roof. The images inside are 
decidedly old and one of them represents Garuda. There is also 
a yapi (square well) near this group of temples, which has high 
stone walls and steps leading down to the water. A ptone 

amalaka, broken into two, is lying outside the Ananta-Vasudeva 
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shrine, which shows the previous existence of a stone temple at 
the site which is now occupied by that shrine. 


At a little distance to the west of these temples, I was 
shown a place where, I am told, some years back, a number of 
gold coins and ornaments were dug out. No trace of them is 
now to be found, It is also said that there was a fort at Govindpur, 
but no remains of it are visible there, now. 


5. Kantilo 


On the right bank of the Mahanadi lies the important village 
of Kantilo, some 9 miles to the north of Khandpara, the head- 
quarters of the Khandpara State. At this place there is a famous 
temple called Nila-Madhava. It is situated ona high rock touching 
the waters of the Mahanadi. It is reputed to bea replica of the 
well-known temple of Jagannatha at Furi with this difference that 
the deity in the main shrine here is called Nila-Madhava and 
not Jaganaátha. Tne temple buildings are approached by four 
gates facing the cardinal points, each with a long flight of steps, 
That on the north leads down to the waters of the Mahdnadi, 
The main gate is the eastern one where there is the dhvajastambha. 
All the shrines face the east. The second important shrine which 
is on the left or to the north of the Nila-Madhava is that 
of Jagannatha. In the niches of its outer walls are found various 
figures, some of which represent different incarnations of Vishnu. 
Behind these two, there are four smaller shrines, in one row, of 
Lakshmi, Radha-Krishna, Sarasvati and Vimala, On the right or 
to the east of the main temple is the shrine of Mahadeva. At 
the back of all these, in the western corner, there is a recent 
addition of a Hanuman temple. 


The Nila-Madhava temple is traditionally known to be 
contemporaneous with the Jagannatha temple of Puri. The statues 
in the niches exhibit three different varieties of stone: sandstone 
with red spots, black granite and greyish green soapstone, 


6. Nuagan 


The village of Nuagan is about six miles west of 
Narsingbpur, the headquarters of the Narsinghpur State, There are 
ruins of an ancient temple here. The main shrine is still standing 
in half-dilapidated condiiion. It is known by the name of Muktanatha, 
The ikhara of the temple is built of bricks, though the kalasa or 
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amalaka may have been built of stone, as two pieces of stone 
are still seen on the top. Some of the bricks show ornamental 
designs on them, The brick measures 112" x 7" x 21". The body 
of the temple is built of stone. The door-jambs and the frieze 
of the entrance are profusely sculptured. The lintel has figures 
of the nava-grahas, below which is carved an image of Gaja- 
Lakshmi. The temple faces the east. In niches outside in the 
northern and western walls there are figures of Vishnu and in 
the southern wall that of  Ganeáa, In front of tbe temple 
the villagers have constructed a thatched mandapa, wherein lie two 
stone nandis. Inside the temple is the /inga, the god Muktanatha. 
In the compound are scattered numerous sculptured pieces, lion- 
heads, àmalakas, etc In the close vicinity, there are small mounds 
with remains of bricks on the surface. From the style of the 
sculptures and the general condition of the building, í think, the 
temple is fairly olf and may belong to the 9th century A.D. A 


systematic digging at the site may bring forth some valuable 
antiquities, 


7. Champeshwar 


The village of Champeshwar is about six miles south-east of 
Narsinghpur. Outside the village there is a group of temples, 
the main one being called Champanath, It faces the west, where 
there is also an extensive tank close by. Behind the main temple 
there are about eight small shrines, each with a /inga inside. 
Besides, there are some sculptures of other gods and goddesses in 
these shrines, which seem to have been brought from elsewhere 
and placed there. In front of the main shrine, under the same low 
roof, there is a mandapain which a number of scluptured stone 
slabs are arranged in niches, the most prominent being that of 
Hara-Gauri. It must have been a fine piece of sculpture in black 
stone, though I could not obtain a full view of it, partly because 
all these statues have been put in a very dark place and partly 
because they have been coated with vermillion and soot. 


The Champanath temple is dedicated both to Vishnu and 
Siva and the god worshipped inside the main shrine is, on that 
account, also called Hari-Hara, Even the symbol on the sikhara 
is a combination of a chakra and a trisula. The temple seems 
to belong to the llth or 12th century A.D. There are a 
broken statues lying about the smaller shrines, some of whic 
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represent Gane$a, Some of the outer shrines are partly built 
of brick. The brick measures 13 x 9" x 1%”. Brick must have been 
used in all the buildings of this group of temples, but as the 
walls are thickly whitewashed, bricks are seen only where the 


plaster has fallen off. 


8. Gopalpur 

Going south-south-east from Champeshwar at a distance of 
two miles one comes to the village Kanpur, A mile and 
a half west of this place, is the village Gopalpur on the 
bank of a stream of the Mabanadi. A little above Gopalpur 
two streams part from the main current of the river Mahanadi 
and join it again at a short distance below, forming thereby 
two islets in between. On the one nearest to Gopalpur is situated 
the village of Podamal aad onthe other islet is the hill called 
BaneSvara with extensive ruins of temples and other buildings. 
At Gopalpur there is a recently built temple called Rüpanath. Outside 
the temple, against its wails, are placed some broken statues 
which seem quite old and are said to have been picked up from 
the bed of the stream flowing by. On one of these broken 
pieces one sees the image of the Buddha or a_ Bodhisattva, 
flanked by gods, with heavenly musicians hovering abcve. There 
are other pieces of evidence for the prevalence of Buddhism in 
olden days in this part of the country. 
9, Podamal 

Crossing the stream one comes to Podamal. There are ruins of 
a temple in this village, but over them new huts have sprung 
up. People have used the pieces of stone, which they found on 
the surface, in building their own dwellings. In the steps of a 
house I saw a fragment of sculptured stone showing a seated 
deer on the left and a wheel in front of it. I suppose, there 
have been a similar deer on the other side of the wheel in 
the original sculpture and the stone must have been a part of 
the pedestal of an image of the Buddha, the deer and the 
wheel symbolizing the first sermon of the Lord Buddha in the 
Mrigadava at Risipatana, This is an additional evidence of Buddh- 
ism formerly prevailing in this locality, I was also shown a mound 
in one corner of this hamlet of Podamal. Some broken and 
crumbling bricks were all I could see on the surface. The 
mound may have the relics of some ancient building hidden 
beneath it. 
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10, Baneshwar Hill 


Going further south crossing the second stream one lands on 
the second islet with no village on it but only a hill, all covered with 
thick jungle. I have been told tbat when the water of the stream 
decreases, some wooden poles are seen stuck in a row in the bed of 
the stream across it, which indicates that there used to bea sort of 
bridge over the stream at one time.  Itisalso told that the other 
stream which now separates Gopalpur and Podamal did not exist 
some years back, Just as one steps on the other shore of the stream 
at the foot of the Baneshwar hill one sees a broken stone image half 
buried inthe sand under a tree. It is worshipped by the villagers 
and boatmen. Itis however, disfigured beyond recognition. As one 
climbs the hill for going to the ruined Siva temples where a priest 
comes once daily from Podamal and does prjā, one sees brick 
ruins here and there. After going up some half a mile one comes to 
the spot, about midway of the height of the hill, where there are two 
Siva temples in ruins, The sikharas are no more. Only parts of 
the stone walls are still standing and they, too, are partly under the 
debris. On the main temple the villagers have constructed a 
thatched roof. The /inga and the śakti (i.e., yoni- patto) in both 
the temples are of very fine grey stone, those of the main temple being 

much bigger in size, Most of the broken images have been placed 
on either side of the entrance to the main temple. Important among 
these is a beautiful female image, which is almost entire, the forearms 
alone being broken off and missing. It is carved cn a slab of hard red 
sandstone. It measures about three feet in height and two feet in 
width. It is worshipped as Lakshmi, but to me it appears to represent 
some Buddhist deity, may be Tara, Chamunda or Prajnaparamita, 
as indicated by the book on the blown lotus above the left shoulder 
of the figure. Above this main deity are shown heavenly beings in 
worshipful attitude and below her are dancers, musicians and 
worshippers. A similar sculptured slab, with finer artistry, was 
discovered by Mr. K. G. Gupta (the then Commissioner of Orissa) in 
1902 at the foot of the Baneshwar hill. It is described in Bengal 
Gazetteers, Vol. XXI, Feudatory States of Orissa, 1910, pp. 32-33. 
[understand that it has found its way to the British Museum, 
London, where some more sculptures of this very site are also said 
(9) be deposited, among which there may also be the forearms of the 
figure described above. (The existing figure also zug mention in 
the Gazetteer.) Against the southern wall of the bigger temple 


are placed some broken statues representing Nagi, lions,- 
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amalakas, etc. The niche in the southern wall contains an image of 
GaneSa, and that in the northern wall Kubera; the image of 
the niche in the western wall is now missing. As one stands at 
the door of the temple facing the east, oae gets a clear view 
of the Nila-Madhava temple on one’s right and can see the 
Bhattarika temple on one's left, in the distance. The former is at 
Kantilo in the Khandhara State, as described above, whereas the 
latter is in the Baramba State, as described below, Inthe jungle 
surrounding the two temples of the Baneshwar hill are also 
found broken stone sculptures. The site requires a thorough 
exploration which is possible oaly after the thicket around it 
has been cleared away. I believe that the name Bane$vara must 
originally have applied to the main Siva temple at this site, 
though now it is locally known as Pudugegvara or Padme$vara, 
while the smaller temple is called Svapne§vara, 


1]. Simhanatha 


The temple of Sithhanatha is situated on an islet in the 
Mabanadi, a little below the village of Gopinathapur, about 
5 miles south-east of Baramba, the headquarters of the Baramba 
State, The main temple is surrounded by as many as thirteen 
small shrines. The walls and the Sikhara of the chief building 
are profusely decorated with various sculptures representing 
deities like GaneSa, Karttikeya, Siva, Brahma and Visnu as well as 
scenes from the Ramayana and the Bhagavara. Ganga and Yamuna 
appear on the door-jimbs and Gaja-Lakshmi on the lintel. There 
are also figures of dvarapülas at the entrance. The buildings and 
the statues here are all in good condition and worship is being done 
regularly. 


12. Bhattarika 


The temple of Bhattarika is situated on the northern bank of the 
Mahanadi. The nearest village is Sasang, about 6 miles south-west of 
Baramba, Besides the main temple of Bhattárika, there are two 
smaller ones at the same site, one of which is devoted to Siva 
known as Sonanatha, A sati-stone is stuck erect in the centre 
of the pavement of the compound. 


Remarkable are two beautifully sculptured slabs of stone here 
which I saw placed in a corner by the side of one of the 
Subsidiary shrines, The sculptures represent scme ceitics which are 
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worshipped by the village folk under queer names. The village 
people are also responsible for disfiguring the images with 
vermilion and oil. I was permitted to have them cleaned and 
photographed. The figures are partly damaged, but even in their 
mutilated condition they inspire one with admiration for their 
fine workmanship, The smaller slab contains a representation of 
Indra riding on his elephant Airavata, while the bigger slab shows 
an image of Siva as Nataraja with eight arms. One of its right 
hands, which is intact, holds a damaru, 

A striking feature of this last sculpture is that Siva is represented 
here with zrdhva-linga, while the Nandi is shown as thrusting 
his neck from behind in between Siva’s legs and licking the 
latter's festes with its protruding tongue, The figure is unique in 
this respect, and it will be of great interest to trace the 
corresponding iconographical details in the @gamas. 


13. Kandarpur 


There is a partly ruined Siva temple on an islet in the 
Mahanadi, near the village of Kandarpur, about five miles south 
of Athgarh, the headquarters of the Athgarh State. The temple 
faces the west and it is perhaps on this account that it is 
known as Pagcimesvara. But one of the two short epigiaphs appearing 
on the panels of its  $ikhara shows that the temple must 
originally have been called Vicitresvaradeva, indicating also 
the name of its founder  Vicitrakrishna which is contained 
in the second epigraph, but about whom nothing further is known. 
On the evidence of the script used, the temple belongs to about 
the 9th century A.D. The frontage of the temple is all shattered, 
Numerous slabs of stone fallen from the building are lying about 
scattered, Inside the temple are two stone nandis and two other 
statues, one of Narasimha and the other of a dancing Siva. In the 
northern niche outside the temple is found a figure of Parvati with a 
bull, and not a lion, seated below, The eastern niche, on the 
back of the temple, contains a Narasimha image. The southern 
niche is broken. The panels on the Sikhara are carved with 
floral designs, some of them left unfinished. 


14, Pandava-Bakkhara 


Pandava  Bakkhara (bakkhara meaning ‘room’) is the name 
of a cave or a recess, partly natural and partly artificially 
excavated, on a hill right in the heart of a thick jungle, about 
Ajommulctmenorthieast of the. village Kandarpur. The cave is 
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partitioned into two compartments, each serving as a bed or 
place for sleeping. Patches of plaster are visible against the walls, 
which shows that were they originally coated with chunam. There 
must originally have been also a sort of door to the cave, as the 
square holes in the outer four corners would indicate. Each of 
the partitions of the cave contains on the walla line of inscription 
inthe characters of about the 9th century A.D. The one on the right- 
hand side reads Sri-Vichittrakrishanasya and that on the left hand 
side reads Sri Vichittrakrishanadeva. It will be seen that the 
former is the name of the same individual whom we have 
supposed to be the founder of the Siva temple now known as 
Pa$chimeávara referred to above, while the latter is also 
evidently identical with the god  Vicitrefvaradeva mentioned in 
one of the two short inscriptions of the Pa$cimesvara temple, 
As one stands at the cave, one would get a clear view of the 
temple in the distance, were there no trees in the front. From 
this it appears that the individual, named  Vichitrakrishna, may 
be an ascetic or a chief turned ascetic, used to reside in 
one part of the cave, while in the other he kept his deity to 
whose honour he had built a temple in the islet of the 
Mahanadi, of which also he could always obtain a distant view 
without moving down from the hill, 


15. Dhavale$vara 


The temple of Dhavale$vara is on another islet in the Maha- 
nadi, near the village Mancheshwar, about 12 miles east of 
Atbgarh. The present temple is comparatively modern and 
is famous in the State, It also faces the west. The niches in 
its outer walls, which are thickly white-washed, contain statues 
which appear much older, To the east of this modern temple 
are extensive ruins of an old temple. Many stones have been removed 
from this site and utilized in the modern building. The broken 
statues and sculptured slabs which were discovered in the course 
of digging are now placed in groups against the walls of 
the present temple. 


On the western extreme of the islet, almost touching the 
river-water, there is a small Siva temple called — Vi$vesvara. 
This is also a recent one, but it contains eight old statues 
(Indra, Narasimha, Vamana, Vishnu, etc.) fixed in its outer 
walls, 
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In the village Mancheshwar itself there is also a new Siva 
temple known as Mañcheśvara. This, too, has some statues which 
perhaps belonged originally to the old temple, now in ruins, to 
the east of the present  Dhavale$vara temple on the islet 
close by. 


16. Kapilas 


Kapilas is a place of pilgrimage of renown, about sixteen 
miles east of Dhenkanal, the headquarters of the Dhenkanal 
State, It is on a high hill surrounded by dense forest. There 
is a Siva temple there, called Sikhare$vara which is popularly 
said to be the same as mentioned in the  Kapilasamhita : 
virajaikamrayor-madhye tatraste Sikharesvarah. The present 
temple does not apeparto be very old, and may be of the 13th or 
14th century A. D. There is a perennial spring flowing in front 
of the temple which faces the east. Besides the chief temple, 
there are smaller shrines of Durga, Siva-Vriddheévara, Ganganarayana, 
etc. A few short inscriptions in Oriya script are found on some 
stones, but they are sorely damaged and illegible. 


17, Nagana 


Nagana isa small village on the right bank of the Brahmani 
river, about nine miles north of Dhenkanal. It has a Siva 
temple called Naganathegvara, which looks even more recent than 
the Sikhare$vara temple of Kapilas, The sculptures here are not 
very elaborate, In the outer walls of the temple are found, 
enshrined in niches, images of Parvati in the north, Ganega in 
the south and Karttike$vara in the west, 


To the west of the temple, outside the village, under a 
tall tamarind tree, are found three sculptured slabs, of which 
the central one, with a standing Ganega image, is a fine piece 
of art and looks much older. The slab on the right shows 
a figure of Varaha which is worshipped by the villagers as 
the village deity under ihe name of Nagani. The slab on the 
left has a nàga carved on it. 


18. Kualo 


The village of Kualo is within the Dhenkanal State and is 


teen miles north-west of the headquarters. It is however 


over Six the headquarters of 


i outh of Talcher, 
only about four miles sou 
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the Talcher State. It is a fairly big village reputed to be of 
great antiquity, which is testified to by a group of temples, 
all in deplorably ruinous condition, outside the village, near a 
large tank. Stone images and sculptured slabs, badly corroded 
and weather-worn, are lying pellmell in the compound. Though 
worship is still offered in some of the shrines, they are, on the 
whole, neglected and call for conservation. The group comprises 
eight temples. The principal one, a Siva temple called Kanake$vara, 
is dilapidated and overgrown with thick vegetation, Behind this 
main edifice, to its left, is another Siva temple called Vaidyanatha 
which shows a profusion of ornamentation in stone, while, to 
its right is the shrine of PaSchimeSvara. In front of the main 
temple is the shrine of Kanake$vari. Between these two are four 
more temples. The names of three of them are Kapile$vara, 
SvapneSvara and Balake$vara; the fourth one, being totally ruined, 
has lost its name to the villagers. If systemtaic excavation is 
done on this site, many fine sculptures and other antiquities may 
come to light, 


During my tour in the winter of 1938-39, I visited some 
places of antiquarian interest in the States of Kalahandi and 
Keonjhar in Orissa, As usual, I was mainly in quest of 
inscriptions, of which I found quite an appreciable number. 
Besides, { came across ruined temples, broken images and other 
objects archaeologically deserving of notice, Of some of them I 
took photographs, too. | 


19. Junagarh (Kalahandi State) 


The village of Junagarh is about 16 miles from Bhawanipatna, 
the headquarters of the Kalahandi State. There are all told ten 
temples there, dedicated to various deities such as Siva, Vishqu, 
Rama, Krishna, Durga etc., under the designations of Nilakanthe- 
$vara, Ramasvami, Balaji, Gopinatha, Kanakaduiga, Lanke$varl, 
Budharaja (Bhairava), Dadhivamana, Some$vara and  Pataleávara, 
In front of the first-named temple, there is also a sati-stone, 
Al the temples, except the last two, are comparatively of recent 
origin, built by the rulers of the Nagavam$i family to which the 
present ruling chief also bclongs. The temples of Some$vara and 
PataleSvara are believed to be more ancient, having been erected by the 
predecessors of the Nagavamsi chiefs, namely by some princes of 
the Ganga dynasty. Their style as well as the present secluded 
position amply bears out this tradition, They stand side by 
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side close to a tank outside the village. They are in a state 
of fairly good preservation, though deserted and neglected. 
They ought to be protected from the encroaching vegetation which 
is striking root and causing cracks in their walls and tops, 


The image of the goddess Lankegvari, being partly damaged, 
has been discarded and left under a date-palm tree, near the 
rivulet Huithi, at about a mile’s distance from the present 
Lanke$vari temple. 


Not far from this temple, to the south, there is another 
tank close to which are scattered som: broken and  weatherworn 
images. The biggest one is known as Bhairava. It has four 
hands, of which the right bick one holds a damaru and the left 
back one a frisnla, It stands about 4' high and is of spotted 
grey sandstone, 


20. Asurgadh (Kalahandi State) 


Asurgadh is a small village, about two miles from the 
Rupra Road railway station on the Raipur-Vizagapatam section 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. There are two large tanks here, 
called Radhasdgara and Udayasagara. The place, as its name 
indicates, had a fort in olden days, which is now completely 
ruined. lts crumbled mud walls are covered with grass, shrubbery 
and trees. The wall is intercepted by four openings, at cardinal 
points, which mark the position of the four gates built of bricks. 
They are now razed to the ground. The bricks have been 
removed by the villagers. Still, from under the debris one can 
get some remains of them, The bricks are fairly large-sized, 
measuring 12" x 12" x 5", Nobody in the State could tell me 
the history, traditional or otherwise, of the fort. 


21. Dehili (Kalahandi State) 


The hamlet of Dehili is about a mile further up from 
Asurgadh. By the side of the road nearthe village, one sees the 
remains of a ruined stone temple, partly heaped up and partly 
lying pell-mell under the trees. Among them are found broken 
stone slabs, pillars, door-jambs and images. One of the slabs 
has a lotus carved on it, while an image may be identified 
as that of Vishnu, though it is damaged and Rue eran 
beyond recognition, There is a tank nearby, at this place as well. 
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22. Narla (Kalahandi State) 


Narla is a fairly big village about two miles from Dehili 
and five miles from the Rupra Road railway station, There is an 
old Siva temple here, called Balabhadregvara-Mahadeva.  lt' is as 
modest in size as simple in construction, there being no 
ornamental carvings worth the name, It is gradually sinking in 
the ground. A few broken sculptures are found resting against 
the temple wa!ls. On two slabs of stone in the wall, to the 
proper right of the entrance, is engraved an inscription which is 
sorely damaged and cannot be read completely. Its extant portion 
discloses the names of a chief and his consort in such terms 
as Paramamahesvara ...... Mahanandalika ..... . Sri-Harirüjah ......... 
Sri-Remaka-mahadevya ..... Evidently this Hariraja was responsible 
for the construction of the temple, but nothing is known of this 
chief, The characters of the inscription belong to the  Nagari 
alphabet of about the thirteenth century A. D., which must also be the 
date of the shrine. 


23. Omat (Kalahandi State) 


Omat or Amath isa village on the bank ofthe Tel river, about 
nine miles north of the Kasinga railway station on the Raipur- 
Vizagapatam section of the  Bengal-Nagpur railway. Not far 
from this village, on the slope of the Chandri hill, right in the 
heart of a thick forest infested with wild animals, there are ruins 
of ancient temples or a temple and some other buildings. Very 
large bricks are found scattered or buried over an extensive 
area. The size of the bricks is 14” x 14” x 3”, I could see only 
one stone there, which seemed to be a part of a  yonipatta. 1l 
was told that there used to be a stone Siva-linga also, but that 
it had been removed by a man of the village Utkela. The 
villagers believe that, on this site, there was once a fort. I did 
not, however, find any relic of it. The remains found there 
indicate the former existence of a Siva temple and certain other 
shrines or houses in the vicinity. The site requires a thorough 
exploration which is not possible unless the overgrowing  thicket 
is cleared away, 


24. Belkhandi (Kalahandi State) 


The village of Belkhandi is about a mile from the confluence 
of the Tel and Utte rivers. Just at the confluence there exists a 
group of three temples, The principal one is called Dhavale$vara, 
VIJ VIII (1970) 25 
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and it faces the east. The second is a smaller temple known 
as Kapile$vara and faces the west, while the third is a shrine of 
Chandi which faces the north. All these are new structures but 
the site is undoubtedly an old one. There are numerous damaged 
and defaced sculptured stones lying about in the neighbourhood, 
There are also many plain stone slabs, which appear to be the remains 
of some ancient buildings. Among the damaged statues I could 
recogniz2 few. A sculpture representing  Hara-Gauri is a 
beautiful piece. Another depicts Bhairava, while in another the 
same is shown in the dancing attitude. Some of the images represent 
also GaneSa, Vishnu, Lakshmi, etc. The site is known as Deulmuhan, 
which means 'temple at the confluence Considering the much 
eroded condition, the dignified style and the great wealth of the 
sculptures, the site appears to be a pretty old and important one. 
Taking the Hara-Gauri figures as a typical example, we may place 
these antiquities in the ninth century A. D. Although the place 
is considered to be of great religious merit, all tradition to its 
history has been lost. 


25. Mohangiri (Kalahandi State) 


The village of Mohangiri is included inthe Madanpur-Rampur 
Zamindari within the Kalahandi State, and is about 53 miles, by 
the shortest route, from the headquarters of the State, A 
little over one mile due east of Mohangiri there is a big heap 
of ruins of some stone temples on the left bank of a rivulet 
called Kaliganga: Their existence was brought to notice, somewhere 
in 1933, by the head constable of Mobhangiri Police Outpost 
who discovered them accidentally. At that time the ruins had 
remained buried, forming a mound overgrown with all sorts 
of trees and shrubs, thus having the appearance of a natural 
hillock, Since their discovery, they have, for the most part, 
been laid bare and worship is conducted now in the dilapidated 
shrines, Formerly, there was no habitation near the mound, but 
now some huts have sprung up at the site, wherein dwell the 
temple priests and a small number of villagers. The site goes 
under the name of Deulsulia, while to the main temple with a 
Siva-linga in its sanctum sanctorum the villagers have given the 
name of Dhavalegvata, This temple faces the east, with the Kaliganga 
flowing in front of it from south-east to north-west. There must 
have been a sort of bathing ghat ora flight of steps at the bank of 


t near the temples, as is usually found at such places, but 
there, Considering 


the rivule : 
I could not find any trace of such a construction 
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the propinquity of the stream and the mass of ruins, the group of 
temples here must have been a religious centre of considerable 
renown, but unfortunately nothing of its ancient history is known 
at present, 


From the remains, one can make outthat there used to bea 
mandapa in front of the sanctum sanctorum, of which the two rows 
of pillars, eight in number, are still standing in their original position. 
Some stone slabs of the roof as well as the Siva-linga are likewise 
intact. On either side of the mandapa is a figure of a lion, while 
images of GaneSa and Karttikeya flank the entrance to the inner 
shrine. Over this a thatched roof has been built now. There is a big 
tank on the southern side where there are also heaps of stone slabs, 
some of which are sculptured. As fragments of three amalakas can 
be seen among the ruins, it is apparent that there were some secondary 
shrines around the main temple. 


Two of the pillars and one slab in the pavement of the mandapa 
bear short inscriptions which are, however, much damaged. They 
contain names of some persons, but nothing about the temple. One 
of the names reads hadairava. The character of the inscription is 
Nagari of about the 12th century A.D. This must also be the 
approximate date of the temples of this site. The letters of one of 
the pillar inscriptions are much bigger in size and are ornamentally 
treated. A similar short inscription is found also on the wall of a 
shrine among the ruins of the Manikegvara temple at the village of 
Shukleshwar in the Cuttack district. 


Some other slabs in the pavement of the mandapa contain 
two diagrams of some sedentary games engraved on them. 


26. Keonjhargarh (Keonjhar State) 


Keonjhargarh, the headquarters of the Keonjhar State, is about 
seventy-two miles from the Jajpur Road railway station on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. There are no ancient relics at the place. 
The State treasury, however, possesses a small round copper box 
containing 195 silver coins of the Mughal period. This box is 
reported to have been discovered by an inhabitant of the village of 
Tukudiha in a mango-grove on the 3lst July 1927 after the subsiding 
of the flood inthe Baitarni river. I learnt that the younger brother 
of the Ruling Chief has, in his possession, some Kushana coins as well 
as an inscribed piece of stone, but since he was away when 
l was there, I had no opportunity to inspect these antiquities. 
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27. Danguapasi (Keonjhar State) 


The village of Danguapasi or Dengaposi is some forty miles 
from Keonjhargarh, The locality abounds in huge rocks and rank 
vegetation, Two gigantic boulders, placed one above the other, 
go under the name of Ravanachhaya. The upper one projects 
forward on one side to an extent of about twenty feet, 
forming thereby a shelter. Its ceiling is painted in fresco, the 
scene representing what appears to be a royal procession: some 
five footmen running in front, followed by a horseman, and behind him 
a personage on the back of an elephant, and a runner in the 
rear. At the bottom is painted a line of writing which is, for 
the most part obliterated, The paint, on the whole, is of deep 
red or madder colour, though in depicting the lips, belts, etc, some 
other dyes have as well been employed, The painting has been 
very much spoilt by the rain-water flushing inwards from the 
projected edge through over a thousand and five hundred years. The 
ceiling is more or less thirty feet above the ground, and owing 
to the numerous boulders strewn about below, it was not possible 
to erect an adequate scaffolding, Consequently a close 
examination either of the painting or the writing could not be 
made, The extant portion of the inscription, however, seems to 
read maharaàja-$ri-Disabhamja, It is, thus, evident that the scene 
painted over the inscription represents a procession or an 
expedition of this king DiSabhiiija. 2 was plainly a member of 
the Bhañja dynasty of Orissa, but he cannot be identical either 
with Digbhaija, son of Kottabhaiija, of the Khijjingakotya branch, or 
with Digbharja son of Nettabhanja, of the Khipjalimandala branch, 
because the approximate date of the two Digbhafjas is not 
earlier than the 8th or 9th century A.D., while the painted inscription 
is written in the characters of about the 4th century A.D. King 
Disabhajija may have lived still earlier, but even if we take the painted 
inscription as a contemporary record of him, his date cannot be 
later than the 4th century A, D. on palaeographical grounds. 


Close to the Ravanachhaya rocks there are a few small mounds 
overgrown with bushes and trees, concealing brick remains underneath, 
Excavation at this site is sure to bring to light relics of very ancient. 
times, 


28. Sitabinji (Keonjhar State) 
A little further off from the Ravanachhaya site, Nearer to the 
village of Sitabinji or Sitabhanji, where the road dissolves in the jungle, 
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there are numerous small boulders half buried in the earth, 
Several of them contain short inscriptions engraved on them. Their 
letters are ornamentally treated. They seem to be pilgrims’ records, 
Palaeographically, they seem to be considerably later than the 
Ravanachhaya inscription. Their language is Prakrit, The names 
mentioned in them appear to be those of certain Saiva ascetics, from 
which it may be inferred that the site must once have been a holy place 
sacred to Siva. This is confirmed by the discovery of a 
mukha-linga, i.e., a stone Siva-linga with four faces, lying against 
a huge rock in the vicinity. There are brick remains also at 
this place. At a little distance from here, in the hills, there is 
a cluster of very big rocks. Some of them form natural shelters, 
each spaciovs enough to accommodate twenty to thirty persons. 
It is very likely that they were once actually used as sheds by 
pilgrims and ascetics. 


The sites of Ravanachhaya and Sitabinji are so close to each 
other that they can be regarded as one. The existence of their 
antiquities was first brought to notice by Pandit Binayak Misra 
and Mr. K. C. Panigrahi, who have jointly contributed an 
illustrated article on them in the Modern Review, March 1938, 
pp. 361-305. 


29. Anandpur (Keonjhar State) 


Anandpur, the headquarters of a subdivision of that name in 
the Keonjhar State, is situated on both sides of the river Baitarni; 
In the north-east end of the village, in a mango grove, there 
is a Siva temple called Uttaresvara-Mahadeva. It is a modern 
construction, but there are some images of much older origin, 
A conspicuous one is that of Buddhist origin, now placed in 
the niche of the outer wall in the west, It is slightly damaged. 
It possibly represents Mafjuéri. It is shown seated on a lotus- 
seat, with the right hand in abhaya-mudra and the left holding 
a lotus flower. 


30. Siadimalia (Keonjhar State) 


About one mile west of the Uttaregvara temple, right in the 
heart of a thick forest frequented by elephants, is a heap of 
brick remains. The site is kown as Siadimalia. There are two 
stone sculptures worshipped by the Sabaras of the village. One 
is a broken image of Durga, now known as Dhanai Thakurani, 


while the other shows a naked standing male figure. 
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in the centre, flanked by worshippers and attendants, the 
central figure representing a Jain tirthankara, The  $abara who 
guided me to that place said that the king Laiatendukesari had 
built here a fort and erected a temple therein. The images found 
in the jungle are, according to him, remains of that temple, The 
villagers even point to a moat nearby which surrounded the fort. 
But the relics found here are not very extensive, 


31. Dcogaon (Keonjhar State) 


The village of Deogaon is in the Anandpur subdivision of 
the Keonjhar State and is six miles south of Anandpur. There 
is a Siva temple here, called Ku$ale$vara-Mahadeva. The existing 
buildings are comparatively recent, but the images, most of which 
are fixed in tbe niches in the inner walls and are partly 
damaged, are pretty old. They represent  Gameáa, Bhairava, 
Karttikeya, Durga, etc. There are numerous small nandi images 
in the compound. 


The village is situated on the bank of the river Kuéi (Ku£a- 
bhadra), having a stone embankment about two furlongs in 
length with one ghat which is said to have been constructed within 
the last century. 


32. Ganpur (Keonjhar State) 


Ganpur is a deserted village, fifteen miles south of Anandpur. 
There is a crude small female figure enshrined in a niche cut 
in a block of stone lying in a grove outside the village. 
Over the figure is engraved the well-known Buddhist formula 
ye dharma, etc.. testifying to the former prevalence of Bud- 
dhism in this region. 


While proceeding on my tour in some of the States in 
Orissa during the winter of 1938-39, I visited about thirty 
villages in the districts of Kistna and West Godavari in the 


Madras Presidency and of Cuttack in the Orissa Province. 
During this tour also | came across various ancient monuments, 


the notable ones of which are noticed below. 


33. Kaikalur (Kistna District) 


Kaikalur, the headquarters of the taluk of that name, is a 
small village. There isa temple here, dedicated to Godk Vonks res ater 
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It is still in use, though it is partly ruined. According to a 
bilingual (Sanskrit-Telugu) inscription on a stone pillar lying 
within its compound, it was built early in the seventeenth 
century A.D. 


34. Koiletikota (Kistna District) 


Kolletikota is the name of an islet in the Kollair lake, 
within the Kaikalur taluk, some 12 miles from the village of 
Kaikalur. The islet comprises five bastis: Gokarnesvarapuram, ~ 
Lachhmipuram, Pandarpalligudam, Gummallapadu and Sringarapadu. 
The first-named basti has an old Siva temple called Jaladurga- 
Gokarnegvata or simply GokarneSvarasvami. It is constructed 
of red stone, The main shrine is still standing and worship 
is offered there, It had a mandapa before it, but that is 
completely ruined now. A number of stone pillars, some of them 
bearing ornamental carvings which must originally have supported 
the mandapa, are lying scattered infront of the shrine. Four stone 
slabs, also lying about in the vicinity, contain two human 
figures each. These eight figures represent the eight dikpalas, 
each on his respective vahana. 


A figure of Gajalakshmi is scuJptured on the architrave over 
the entrance to the fane. Inside it is a very big Siva-linga 
of white marble. The /inga and the yonipatta bear Telugu ins- 
criptions which are partly defaced. One of them bears the 
date Saka 1134 and the other Saka 1175 both recording certain 
gifts to the temple. It thus belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century A.D. It deserves to be properly conserved. 


At  Lachhmipuram there is a temple of  Peddimtamma 
(Jyeshthá), which is very recent. In front of it there are small 
mounds and remains of walls of what is known to be a fort. 
It is said that the ruins yielded some antiquities, a few of 
which are kept in the afore-mentioned temple. The most 
conspicuous one is a bronze image, It represents a four-armed 
deity standing on a pedestal. Its arms are broken away from the 
elbows downwards. The pedestal is 11” high and the image 26’, 
the total height of the bronze being 37 inches. Some sculptured 
pieces of stone have also been collected from the ruins. One of 
them represents the figures of Hara-Gauri with a nandi behind, 
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35, Singarayapalem (Kistna District ) 


Singarayapalem is also in the Kaikalur taluk and is about 17 miles 
from Kaikalur. There is a Vishnu temple here, called Lakshmi- 
Narasimhasvami. It has a mandapa in front of it, One of the 
pillars in the mandapa bears some inscriptions. The earliest one 
belongs to the 13th or 14th century A.D. and recording a gift 
to the god Nurasimhanatha by a chief named  Suranedu 
who bore the titles Gandagopala and  Cholarajyasthapanacharya. 
From this it appears that the temple is earlier than the 13th 
century. 


36. Bhimavaram (W. Godavari District) 


Bhimavaram, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name, 
is a prosperous town, There are several temples here, but only one is 
of some antiquity. It is a modes structure, now coated partly with 
cement and partly with chunam. In its compound are lying some stone 
images. One of them represents Vishnu, It is about five feet high, It 
has four arms. In its back right hand it holds a chakra, while its 
front right hand isin the abhaya-mudra. It carries a Sankha in its 
left back hand and a gadā in its front left hand. Two of the statues are 
known to be representations of Dattatreya, One is about five feet 
high the other about four feet. They are now fixed ia two niches 
in front of the main shrine. They are three-faced and four-armed 
figures. A pasa, an akshamdla, a kamandalu anda pustaka are seen, 


respectively, intheir back .right, front right, back left and front left 
hands. 


37. Gunupudi (W. Godavari District) 


Gunupudi isa village, less than a mile from Bhimavaram. There 
is an ancient Siva temple here, known as Somegvarasvami. The 
Siva-linga in the main shrine is of white marble, In the mandapa 
before the shrine are two randi images. There are several subsidiary 
shrines in the compound, devoted to various deities such as Janardana- 
svami 'Vishnu), Kumirasvami, Anjaneyasvami (Hanuman), Subrah- 
manyasvami, Surya, etc. Besides, there are some images lying scat- 
tered within the compound. 


Icopied three inscriptions here. One of them is believed to 
pertain to Qutb-ul-Mulk of Golkanda, 
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38. Dumpagadapa (W. Godavari District) 


The village of Dumpagadapa is about fourteen miles from 
Bhimavaram. There is an old deserted brick temple with a standing 
stone image inside it, called Varadarajasvami (Vishnu). Round about are 
scattered a number of small statues which are not of much artistic beauty. 
Among the scattered pieces are also four granite pillars, which are 
remnants of the mandapa which originally existed in front of the 
main shrine. The pillars are square at the top andthe bottom and 
are hectagonal in the middle. One of them bears an inscription which, 
being dated Saka 1073, is the earliest of the Telugu inscriptions 
copied by me during the present tour. The temple is utterly neglected. 
It is overgrown with grass and shrubs, while its compound is used -for 
cultivation. It is badly in need of conservation, 


39. Viravasaram (W. Godavari District) 


Viravasaram is about eight miles from Bhimavaram, There are 
two temples here, of which one is comparatively recent and the other 
fairly old. The first is called Sitaràmasvami, while the other is known 
as Vi$ve$varasvami. The latter bas also four secondary shrines by 
its side, called Gopalasvami, VireSvarasvami or Virabhadra, Bhadra- 
kali and Kanakadurga. The nandi pillar in front of the temple 
contains some inscriptions, dated Saka 1213 and 1214, recording gifts 
to the temple by some Reddis. 


40. Rayakuduru (W. Godavari District) 


Rayakuduru is about thirteen miles from Bhimavaram. There is 
also an old brick temple here called MUlesvarasvami. There are four 
stone images lying outside the temple representing Ganesa, Dattatreya(?), 
an unidentified female deity and Mahishasuramardini. The door- 
jambs of the temple contain some inscriptions, Those on the right 
hand side are completely rubbed off, while those on the left are 
fairly well preserved. They are dated Saka 1078 and 1083, 
testifying to the antiquity of the temple. 


4]. Lakshmaneswaram (W. Godavari District) 


Lakshmaneswaram is in the Narsapur taluk and is about 
five miles from the town of Narsapur. There is an old temple 
here, Lakshmaneávarasvami, with a lofty gopuram. One ot the 
pillars in its mandapa bears inscriptions, dated Saka 1365, Behind 
the main temple are two small shrines, one dedicated to 
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Subrahmanyasvami, and the other to Durga. The former is a very 
recent structure, while the latter isan old one, 


42. Chintaparru (W. Godavari District) 


The village of Chintaparru, in the Narsapur taluk, is 
about one mile from the Lankalakoderu railway station on the 
Nidadavolu-Narsapur branch of the M. & S.M. Rly. About five 
months prior to my visit there, a villager named Somarazu had 
dug out some stone sculptures from an old site near that 
village, Two of them are seated statues of black stone, represent- 


ing some Jaina firthankaras (?). One is about 3 feet high and 


the other about 2 feet. They are well polished figures, though their 
style is rather rigid. The bigger statue has its nose slightly 
damaged. A crudely shaped  yonipatta with three lion figures 
carved on one of its sides was also unearthed at the same site. 
The bigger tirthankara figure is now placed on the  yonipatta. 
These antiquities are now worshipped by the villagers who give 
the statues some fancy names, They have erected a bamboo shed 
over the deities. 


43, Chowduar (Cuttack District) 


The extensive ruins of Chowduar are well known, The site 
requires a thorough exploration by experts. Numerous beautiful 
images and other antiquities have been removed from here by 
„unauthorised individuals, Still there are many hidden or buried 
among the ruins overgrown with rank vegetation, Among 
such remains is the Budhalinge$vara temple, where I copied some 
inscriptions. One side of its outer wall is partly exposed 
Where, in a niche, is enshrined a statue of exquisite beauty. 
It is pirtly damaged, It is surmised that the walls on the 
other sides may have similar niches with similar images in 
them, That can be ascertained only by clearing up the jungle 
around, 

44. Agrahat (Cuttack District) 


Not far from Chowduar isa small hamlet called Agrahat where 
there is a partly dilapidated temple of Siva, called Uttaregvara. Here, 
too, there are some broken images of various deities, to be found, 
either in niches or lying about. 


45. Shukleshwar (Cuttack District) 
The village of Shukleshwar is about twenty miles from Cuttack, 
There is a ruined Siva temple named  Manike$vara. The upper 
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portion of the building is completely destroyed, but the lower walls are ; 
still standing, They exhibit wonderful carvings, The area around is en | 
strewn with heaps of stone slats. I learnt that through the efforts of ; 
some local gentlemen a committee was formed with a view to 


= + 
restoring the temple, but nothing was done so far. The monument 4 2 
N is worth protection and conservation, eL 


: d 46. Kisnapur (Cuttack District) 


" Kisnapur is about 25 miles from Cuttack. The Siva temple — — È it! 
P bere, called Chateśvara, is another typical example of the beautiful TIE. 


E Orissan art and architecture. According to the inscription on a stone 
E slab kept inside the temple, it was built by Vishnu, the Brahmin 


E minister of the Ganga king Anangabhima III (c. A. D. 1211-1238). 
E The inscription has been edited by N. Vasu according to whose 
interpretation it was Anangabhima II who erected the temple,? while 
; R. D. Banerji ascribes its construction to Govinda, the Brahmin & 
minister of Anangabhima IL. This question is discussed in detail by me 

while re-editing the record. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS AT AMBARI (GAUHATI, ASSAM) 
IN 1969 WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO ICONS* 


By 
P. C. CHOUDHURY, 


Director, Institute of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 


Gauhati (Assam) 


The site in Gauhati at which considerable remains of great 
archaeological and historical value were brought to light during 
March/April, 1969, by some labourers working for the building of the 
Gauhati Branch of the Reserve Bank of India, is known as Ambari. 
The term ‘Ambari’ is, evidently, based on a mango grove that should 
heve existed bere in olden days, though, at present, there are no 
mango trees in that place. The area is flanked by the Ravindra 
Bhavan and the Textile Institute and is situated by the side of the public 
road on the southern bank of the Dighali Tank, not far from the 
Assam State Museum. The remains consist of old brick structures, 
varied specimens of pottery and a number of icons, the last one 
being collected by the Assem State Department of Archaeology and 
preserved in the State Museum. 


Before taking up the subject of icons, the other finds may be 
briefly noticed here. - Just 60/90 cm. below the ground, a straight 
brick wall, measuring about 26 metres in length and 45 cm. in thickness 
was unearthed. This structure might represent either the plinth of 
a temple mandapa or a side wall of the temple enclosures, which 
can be ascertained only after unearthing the other three sides also. 
At the western end of the said brick wall there is a structure which 
appears to be the plinth in almost semicircular shape ; the rest of the 
portion constituting the circular shape of the temple base with a 
diameter of about 6 metres is expected to be brought out. Just to the 
northern side of this structure area few blocks of stone, of which 
afew pieces are chiselled, resembling a staircase, Possibly, these 


————— 


* A paper presented to the Archaeology Section of the Silver Jubilee 


Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at the Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta, in October 1969. 
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formed part of the pavement of the entrance to the temple, 
To the south-western corner of the said brick wall, charcoal 
and ashes were noticed. These materials along with the heaps of 
broken pottery are to be seenat other places as well; these seem to 
be the relics of the hearth and oven used for preparing bhog for 
ritualistic purposes. Adjoining the blocks of stone, there is a 
portion of what looks like a brick floor, and there are also traces 
of narrow outlets for water here and there. 


Besides the above, the entire area, measuring about 33x26 
metres, is full of old burnt bricks, broken pieces of pottery of different 
sizes and designs, some with green and white pain'ing and ornamenta- 
tion, Judging from their colour and variegated designs, it appears 
that these specimens of pottery are ascribable to different ages and 
that at least some of them were meant or used for ritualistic purposes, 
So far as the bricks are concerned, almost all of them look like those 


used by the early Ahom rulers in constructing temple structures and 
fortifications in their kingdom. 


Of singular historical and artistic value area large number of © 
icons of various deities in granite, sandstone and of polished stone. 


looking like slate, the notable among which may be noticed here. 
Vispu icons 


There are six icons of Visnu, of which three are large and the 
other three small. The best of the collection is a white granite icon, 
measuring 120 x 33 cm, The deity is of the sthdnaka vaiiety in 
padmasana in samabhanga pose, flanked by the two goddesses, Laksmi 
and Sarasvati. He holds in his upper right arm the gadā, in the lower 
right padma, in the upper left cakra, and in the lower left sankha. 
He wears kiritamukuta, hara, kundalas, keyuras, kahkanas, udarabandha, 
yajitopavita and vanamala. The image is with kirtimukha at the top, 
hovering vidyadharas on either side and garuda below. Goddess $n is 
holding a camara in her right hand, while Sarasvati is playing on the 
vīnā ; both the goddesses are in tribhanga pose. Some illegible characters 
are found inscribed below the Visnu image which, on palaeographic 
grounds, cannot be placed later than the 1Cth-11th century A.D. The 
icon represents the Vasudeva aspect of Visnu.! 


l. See P. C. Choudhury, History of civilisation of Assam, 2nd., edn., 
Gauhati, 19€6, p. 458. 
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The second icon of Visnu has the same measurement as the above 
and possesses similar fine sculptural details except that his 
upper rigbt hand is holding the padma, lower right the gada, upper 
left the cakra and lower left the sankha, It is also ascribable to the 
same period as the first, viz, 10-11th cent. A, D. or earlier. 


The third Visnu icon, of which the upper right portion is broken, 
has also the same measurement and sculptural details asthe above 
two, except that the deity is holding the $ankha in the upper right 
hand, padma inthe lower right, cakra in the upper left and gada 
in the lower left, The colour of the stoneis greenish. This image 
also is ascribable to the same period as the first two. 


One of the miniature Visnu images, of which some portion in 
the middle is broken and Jost, measures 23 x 11 cm. The deity is 
with the usual four hands, holding the gadā in the upper right hand, 
the cakra in the upper left, the padma in the lower right and the 
fankha in the lower left hand, ]t wears the usual ornaments 
including yajfiopavita, a long kiritamukuta and vanamala and is 
attended by Laksmi holding the padma on his right side and Sarasvati 
playing on the vind on bis left. The garuda below is worn out and 
the icon is without the kirtimukha, 


Another miniature icon of the deity, of which the lower portion 
is broken and lost, measures 15 x 15 cm. and has the same sculptural 
details and goddesses as the above, He is holding the gada in the 
upper right band, tbe cakra in the upper left, and the padma in the 
lower right ; the lower left hand is broken. The kiritamukuta is rather 
big and flat, and the sculpture is without the Kiriimukha, In point 
ofartistic finish, the miniature Visnu icons can bardly be compared 
with their bigger counterparts, and may have to be ascribed toa 
later period. 


Sürya icons 


Of Sūrya, two miniature icons have been found. One of them 
measures 25x12 cm. Jtis a sthanaka variety on a pedestal or ratha. 
By his two hands the deity is holding a lotus in full bloom with the 
stalk rising up to tbe head. He is attended by his two consorts Usa 
and Pratyusa or his two doorkeepers, Danda and Pingala according to 

the Matsya  Purant (261.5). He is wearing th? hara, yajüopavita and 


t the base of the image some indistinct figures are to be seen, 


- A $ 
panard The sculpture is without the kirtimukha, 


which may be of seven horses. 
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The second icon of the deity, measuring 23x11 cm. isof the 
sthanaka variety on a high altar ora ratha. The figure of a horse 
is engraved within a wheel of the ratha. The other sculptural 


details are similar to those of the first one, and correspond to those 
in the texts.? 


Agni icons 


One miniature icon of Agni is of the sthanaka variety and measures 
45x33x23 cm. It is flanked by his two consorts Svāhā and Svadha, 
and wears a long beard, jatamukuta and yajropavita. The emblems 
in bis two hands are indistinct, but by his left he is embracing 


Svaha. The details of the sculpture are in keeping with those in the 
texts.’ 


Another interesting sthānaka variety of Agni has two hands and 
measures 110X57 cm. It wears the jatamukuta, arranged peculiarly 
in the shape of a turban, and holds a kamandalu in his left hand and 
an aksamala in the right; a bag is depicted and hung backward over the 
right shoulder, The deity has a long beard and moustache, is wearing 
kundalas, yajtiopavitaand kaupina and is attended on his left by a female, 
possibly Svaha, who is holding a kamandalu in her left hand an aksamala 
in the right one. One lotus with stalk is engraved on the top of the 
image. 


Another sthanaka variety of Agni with the same sculptural 
details but without the female attendant, measures 90x50 cm. The 
jatamukuta, arranged like a turban, is slightly different from the 
former one, 


Of particular importance is another sthanaka variety of the deity, 
measuring 100x60 cm. It wears a jatamukuta on the head, kundalas 
in the ears, bangles in both the hands and nupura in the feet. A fully 
bloomed lotus is also seen engraved at the top of theimage. It is 
without attendants. The left hand is holdingan inkpot and the right 
apen put insidethe former, Similar iconsas attendants of Surya 
were found from the remains of Dah Parvatia, ascribed to the 


rl 


2. See T. Gopinatha Rao, Elements cf Hindu iconography, (Madrs, 1914) Vol. 
I, Pt. ii, pp. 302ff. ; P. C. Choudhury, History of civilisation of Assam, ibid., p. 454, 


3. See T. G, Rao, Elements of Hindu iconography, ibid., pp. 517 ff. 
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5th-Cth century A. D., and one such sculpture has been preserved in 
the State Museum. 


Judging from the stone material and sculptural style, these three 
big Agni icons may be ascribed to the same period as the bigger Visnu 
icons, already described. 


Durga icons 


All the icons of Durga found here represent her Mahisamardini 
aspect and are miniature in size, Five of them ho!d the usual weapons 
inthe ten hands. Each measures 25x15 cm, The asura is depicted 
as coming out cf the buffalo wholies at the bottom, his head having 
been cut off. The asura’s left leg is placed on the head of the lion 
which is engraved on the right side below and the asura, fighting with 
his sword, is seen killed by a spear of the deity held in her lower right 
hand, The icons are worn out. Fhe sculptural details are in keeping 
with those is the texts, and similar to icons which have been found 
earlier elsewhere in Assam and preserved in the State Museum.® 


Another icon of Durga measuring 23x13 cm. has the same 
sculptural details as above except that the asura is seen on the ground 


though coming out of the buffalo. A third icon of the goddess, 10x15 
cm., has only the lower portion, 


The icons of Durga in miniature are found engraved on the 
same stone material or sandstone as those of the miniature Visnu, 
Surya and Agni images, already dealt with, and in point of time are 
ascribable to the same period. The style of the sculptures indicate that 


it is not improbable that the sculptors and engravers were also 
the same. 


Sivalihga and Yonipitha 


A number of anicons were also unearthed along with the images. 
There are seven Jingas of highly polished stone, two or three of them 


being possibly of slate. The largest three measure 63 cm, in height 


and 70 cm, in circumference, and the smallest only 13cm. in height 
and 15 cm, in circumference. Of the yonipithas numbering six, 


Ce 


4. See also K.N. Dikshit, Annual Rep. of the Arch. Survey of India, 


1924-25, PP- 94 f. : 
5, See P.C. Choudhury, History of civilisation of Assam, ibid., pp. 464 ff, 
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including an unfinished one, the largest two measure 40 cm. in height 
and 63 cm. in diameter. 


Nandi 


There are three stone bulls representing Nandi in the asana 
posture. One of them measures 65 cm. in length and 43 cm. in 
height, another 95cm. in length and 35 cm, in height, and the 


third, whose face is partly broken, 63 cm. in length and 33 cm, 
in height. 


Among other archaeological remains, mention may be made 
of an octagonal pillar piece, measuring 113X113 cm., with a hole at 
oneend, meant for joining it to another piece. This, along with 
another decorative piece of stone, now preserved in the Museum, 
and other blocks of stone found beside the brick structures noted 
above, seem to indicate that some stone structures existed in the 
locality. A very interesting find is a female torso of burnt clay, 
hollow inside. It has prominent breasts and wears ornaments. 
Possibly, it represents a vidyüdhari or kinnari. This sculpture, a 
rare find in Assam, is of exquisite workmanship. 


It has already been noted that the brick structures, so far 
discovered, seem to have belonged to a temple establishment, meant 
for royal purposes, and that the icons pertained to that temple, While 
the bigger icons, particularly of Visnu, Agni and Surya, which belonged 
to an earlier period, were, subsequently, fixed in the temple walls and 
in the gateways or entrances to the temple, the smaller ones including 
the anicons, representing the Sakta faith, were preparedlater on and 
placed inside the temple. Thus, in character, the temple may 
be termed ‘Deva’, a name given by Yuan Chwang who saw hundreds 
of ‘Deva’ temples with myriads of followers in the capital of 
KamarUpa at the time of his visit to Assam during the time of 
Bhaskaravarman of the 7th century A. D. 


Bethat asit may, the Ambari finds, including the icons, are to 
be studied along with the stone structures that were discovered at the 
time of constructing the adjecent building of the Textile Institute, 
mentioned earlier, and which is supposed to be the site of royal 
residences, possibly, from pre-Ahom days. For a proper appraisal of 
the finds, it would be necessary to link them with historical events 
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as well as with other existing royal residences and temple structures. 
It is to be noted that while all other temples, barring Ugratara and 
Bane$vara at Gauhati, are found constructed on hill tops, the 
present site has uncovered a temple structure on plain ground and, 
that too, on the bank of the Dighali tank which constituted, at least 
during the Ahom rule, a portion of the Noubaühar of the Latasil or 
Paniduar. This existed possibly fromthetime of the pre-Ahom 
days. So far as we know, the State Museum premises including at least 
the western portion of the Ravindra Bhavan were under water 
till recent times. It has to be inferred that the temple at Ambari 
was a royal shrine like the. Ugratara shrine in Gauhati, which, 
according to available records, was built by Indrapala the Pala king 
of Kamartpa of the 11th century A, D. Decorated blocks of stone 
and icons were also found in this temple premises, 


It may not possible, at this stage, to specify ultimately, the period 
of Assam history to which the present archaeological finds belong. 
Planned excavation work at the site is yet to be started. Deep 
digging not only in the present site but also in the adjoining areas 
would be necessary to decide the matter. This may, possibly, reveal 
the existence of stone structures below the present brick structures 
as found elsewhere in Assam. However, judging from the finds so 
far discovered, it may be surmised that the temple structures were built 
by Pala rulers in the 10-11th century A. D. The group of bigger icons 
are also to be ascribed to the same period. When the temple was 
reconstructed by some early Ahom ruler, as evidenced by the nature 
of the bricks, the icons of the older Pala temple were put in the temple 
walls as is the case with the existing temple of Janardana at Gauhati 
and Manikarnesvara on the north bank, which were reconstructed by 
the late Ahom rulers on old foundations. The group of smaller icons 
and the phallic objects of worship were placed inside the temple after 
the reconstruction and animal sacrifice was also introduced, The 
structures should have got demolished due to frequent Muslim invasions 
of Gauhati during the 17-18th century A. D. These were not standing 
at least in 1897, else we would have detailed descriptions of the same 
along with the other temples affected by the devastating earthquake of 
the year, as described by Sir Edward Gait. 


— 


6) Cf. P.C. Choudhury, History of civilisation of Assam, ibid., p. 424, 
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AN IMAGE OF SKANDA-KARTTIKEYA FROM 
THE PANJAB HILLS 


By 
B. N. SHARMA, 


National Museum, New Delhi—J1 


Skanda-Kumüra-Karttikeya,! the son of Siva and Parvati,? was 
the commander-in-chief of the gods? The Ramayana‘ and the 
Mahabharata® give us some interesting account of the birth of 
Karttikeya, and the latter of these, which provides a long list of his 
names, also furnishes some details as to why he was called by the 
names of Skanda, Kumara, Karttikeya, Guha,’ etc. 


l. See for details P. K. Agrawala, Skanda-Karttikeya, Varanasi, 1967. 


2. Cf., the following verse from Sankar&carya : 
zaafa qc SATA AAAUASHL WTQXEUSBHT | 
agaa Ta aaa Har guflacema vs THÉ di 


3. Cf. WT TRTHE FHS: , Bhagavadgita 10.24; AATAl, Raghuvarhsa, 2. 37, etc. 
4. Ramayana, Balakanda, 37. 1-30. 
5. Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 255. 1-25. 


6. Some of the names referred to are Agneya, Skanda, Diptakirti, 
Anümaya, Mayüraketu, Dharmütmü,  Bhute$a,  Mahisamardana,  Kümajit, 
Kamada, Kanta,  Satyavük,  Bhuvaneévara, Sigu, Sighra, Suci, Canda, 
Diptavarna, Subhznana, Amogha, Anagha, Raudra, Priya,  Candrünana, 
Diptagakti, Pragaintatma, Bhadrakrt, Kutamohana, Sasthipriya, Pavitra, 
Matrvatsala, Kanyübhartü, Vibhakta, Svüheya, — Revatisuta, Prabhu, 
Net&, Visikha,  Naigameya, Sudugcara, Suvrata, Lalita, Balakridanaka- 
priya, | Akü$acürn, Brahmacüri, Stra, Saravanodbhava,  Viáv&mitrapriya, 
Devasenüpriya, Vüsudevapriya, Priya, Priyakrt, etc. — Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 
232, 3-9. Amarakoga (1. 39-40) gives seventeen names of this god. 


ze aq: Shand g aaa | 
Ga 4 dea a ale ggg: aafaa: N 
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One of the earliest descriptions of Kürttikeya riding on his 
vahana, peacock, is given by Kalidasa when he says in his Raghuvamta 
(6.4) mayüraprsthaírayima guhena, ^ Varahamihira, who also belongs 
to the Gupta period, states that Skanda looks boylike, holds a 
spear and has a peacock for his ensign; cf.: 


enu: puer: UfMad afetaes | Brhatsamhita, 57. 41 


Some more iconographic details about Skanda is found in the Matsya 
Purana (259.45-51), Visnudharmottara Purana (3,71.3-6), 


the Raupe- 
mandana (5,26) and other works. 


Though the earliest representation of the god is found on the 
coins,® his images belonging to the Kusana period are well known from 
Mathura’ and Gandhara.!° But it appears that his worship was well 
in vogue inthe Gupta period. The Bilsad inscription" of Kumara- 
gupta I of the year 96 (— A.D.415) refers to a temple of 
Svami-Mahasena also named as Brahmanya. The depiction of the 


deity riding on his peacock! is also found on the ‘Peacock type’ 
coins of the king.13 


——— 


ad: a afaka quei: | 
aag ai AT gga qelsWa |i 
Mahābhārata, Anudasanaparva, 85. 81-82. 


8. See J. N. Banerjea, The development of Hindu iconography, Calcutta, 
1956, pp. 140f. 


9. V. S. Agrawala. Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, Lucknow, 
22 (1949) 140. 


10. R. C. Agrawala, East and West, Rome, 16 (1966) 83. 


1l. J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Ill, p. 49. Temples in 
honour of the deity were also built during the mediaeval period. From a 
Gwalior record, we learn of a temple of Karttikeya (Visakha), to which 
some land was granted. See the Annual Report of Gwalior State Arch. 
Deptt., 1927-28, p. 15. 


12. See J.P. Thaker, ‘Peacock; The national bird of India’, Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 12 (1962-63) 426-46. 


13, A. S. Altekar, Gupta-kalina mudrayen, Patna, 1954, pp. 142-44, 


pl 13, 11-13, 
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Numerous images of Skanda-Karttikeya discovered from the 
various parts of India generally show him riding on his peacock 
and holdinga spear in one of his hands! An exquisitely carved 
image of Karttikeya, probably fashioned in the Panjab Hills, was 
recently acquired by the National Museum, New Delhi 
(Acc. No. 68.22; ht. 35 cms. see pl.). He is shown squatting on 
his mount, the peacock Paravani, and carrying a spear (sakti) in 
his right hand, His hair is typically arranged in the fashion of three 
$i Khandakas and he wears circular ear-rings, crescent-shaped necklace, 
other usual ornaments and a lower garment reaching upto the knees, 


The peacock pecks at the citron (matulunga) held in the left 
hand (now lost) of Karttikeya, Its spread plumage serves as a 
halo (prabhavali) for the god, as also shown in a somewhat 
similar Gupta image of the deity from U.P. and now displayed in 
the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. ^ In this image, too, which 
is datable to c. 7th century A.D., the pose and the whole 
atmosphere is one of astonishing repose and dignity. It recalls to 
our mind a beautiful verse from the Akaltara Stone [Inscription 
of Ratnadeva II,!6 which states that the illustrious king, whose power 
is well known on the earth, makes good men mistake him for 
Kumara (Karttikeya); (for) he is possessed of great prowess 
(as Karttikeya is of a powerful missile); he is clever in removing 
the impediments of learned persons (as  Karttikeya is in 
destroying the enemies of gods); and appears splendid with his 
mighty and spreading fire-like prowess (Sikh; iva vikrantam) (as 
Karttikeya looks beautiful with the proud stepping of his 
peacock)’ (as also shown in the image under scrutiny): 


guerre faa(aaafeafeasfaafa— 

sator: sre farfa fasse [ a:] | 

sg [ er |: [Saraan] [ f ]— [eara afer 
aafaa aa aaafa m [eie] aatag t" 


14. A. K. Chatterjee, ‘Characteristics of Skanda-Karttikeya’, Indian 
Museum Bulletin, Calcutta, Jan. 1969, 1, pp. 60-66. 

15. Rupam, Calcutta, No. 21, Jan. 1925, p. 41, and plate. 

16. V. V. Mirashi, Corpus Inscriptionum  Indicarum, IV, pt. I, pp. 
432-33, v. 15. 

17, Photograph: By Courtesy of the National Museum, New Delhi 
prepared by Sri Shan Nemetullah, photographer of the Museum. 
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KARTIKEYA’S SAKTI AS AYUDHA-DEV! 
N. P. JOSHI, 


Director, State Museum, Lucknow 


itisquitea well-known fact that in post-Kusan period: Visnu's 
three emblems, viz., club (gada), wheel (cakra) and conch (sankha), 
have been depicted in anthropomorphic forms and were then known 
as ayudhapurusa-s and ayudhadevi-s. The practice finds mention in 
contemporary literature also. For example, Kalidasa observes in 
his Raghuyamsa (10.60) that Kausalya and the other queens felt 
themselves well protected by short statured beings (vamanaka-s) bearing 
respective symbols (lañcchana-s) during their period of pregnancy. 
Harivamsa also refers to the anthropomorphic weapons of Visnu in 
connection with the famous Cakra-musala war fought between 
Jarasandha of Magadha and the two brothers Krsna and Balarama.! 
In the field of art, along with the common weapons of Visnu, viz., 
club, wheel and conch in anthropomorphic forms, we have found 
his sword Nandaka and his bow Sarnga represented in the same 
way, Such a depiction ofthe sword is found in a Gupta specimen 


from Deogarh and that of the bow in an early mediaeval 
sculpture.* 


The practice of showing ayudhapuruga-s was sometimes adopted 
by the Saiva-s also, Siva’s emblems, viz, trident (trifzla named 
Vijaya), bow (Pinaka) and his famous arrow (Pa$upata astra) have 
been described in the Mahabharata as Gyudha-purusa-s, that is, in 
human forms. Of them, the Tri£üla-purusa can be seen in a few 
specimens of Gupta and mediaeval art.? 


1, Harivaméa, the Tail Chapter of Mahabharato, Visnuparva, 43. 7-10 
(Gita Press, Gorakhpur, p. 375). 

2. In a Segasayi Vignu from Deogarh, the lower panel shows different 
ayudhapuruga-s as attacking the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha. For 
representation of the bow, see the figure of Viévarupa Visnu from Manwa, 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum, 

3. See N.P, Joshi, ‘A note on Triéula-puruga', Proceedings of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, Bhubaneshwar, 1959, vol. lI, pt-i. PP. 235-37. 
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Kartikeya with Sakti as ayudhadevi 


(Patna Mus., Ac, No. Arch. 6006) 
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It appears that the devotees of Skanda or Kartikeya, whose 
cult was once quite popular in North India, did not lag behind 
in depicting in female form the spear (Sakti) which is the chief 
weapon of their deity. R.C. Agrawala has already brought to light 
a bronze figure of a six-headed Kartikeya holding the Sakti in his 
left hand as a female figure.‘ This bronze figure, which is now in 
the National Museum, comes from Chamba Hill region and has 
been attributed to c. 6th-7th century A. D. The Museum at Patna 
preserves an earlier example in stone (Ac, no. Arch. 6006). 


The icon under discussion is a sandstone figure (see fig) showing 
a single-headed standing Kartikeya. His hair which is arranged 
in three crests (tri-sikhanda) and the graceful peacock appearing 
near his feetleave no doubt regaring the identification. The figure 
is a fiae specimen of Gupta art, but the most interesting. aspect is 
the short statured female figure standing by the right side of 
the deity and supporting his arm. Actually, her right hand is held 
by Kartikeya in an easy way. Her hair is beautifully arranged in 
dhammilla fashion. Just above her hair, near the forehead, there 
appears a crest, which has got the shape of a spear blade, Kartikeya 
in North India does not have any female figure to his left as 
his consort. This fact, the size of the female figure, the way 
Kartikeya catches her hand and, above all, her spear blade crest 
which serves as her /archhana, definitely go to indicate that the 
figure in question is Kartikeya's Sakti as ayudhadevi. 


This stone figure, therefore, stands a good comparison with the 
Chamba bronze already referred to, In the bronze figure the /arcchana 
appearing over the head of the female figure is perhaps the top of the 
mace, as observed by Agrawala, but in the present case it is very 
clearly the spearhead. On stylistic grounds, I am inclined to 
attribute the Patna figure to c, 6th century A. D., that is, about 
a hundred years or so earlier than the Chamba bronze. 


Another point in the Patna figure deserves special mention and 
that is the type of uttariya making a loop near Kartikeya's knees, 


t o —HÍ 


4. R.C. Agrawala, ‘A rare bronze of Skanda KumBra from the Punjab 
hills," Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, 5 (1967) 206-8, 
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It is the same as has been identified by V.S.  Agrawala as 
bhangurottaraiyà, which he found in one of the terracotta figures from 
Ahichchhatra, The present specimen in stone is, therefore, highly 
interesting.* 


*The grateful acknowledgements of the author are due to Dr. P .L. 


Bhargava for the kind permission accorded in the matter of photographing 


and publishing the present sculpture. 
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HISTORY OF MASA-PULSE IN INDIA AND 
ITS CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE 
K.L, MEHRA, 
Head of Divisionof Plant Improvement, 
Indian Grassland & Fodder Research Institute, 
Jhansi, (U.P.) 


The history of cultivated plants is interwoven with the 
history of the different people who were responsible for their 
domestication, usage and spread to other ethnic groups, The impact 
of plants on maa is so significant that the domestication of each 
crop created a demand for an essential complementary element in 
human diet and culture, Consequently, the detailed accounts on the 
manifold uses of the cultivated plants needs to be prepared for 
elucidating cultural histories in plant perspective. The late Prof. P.K. 
Gode rightly pointed out! that this aspect of Indological studies, 
viz., the history of the uses of plants, has almost been neglected 
by Indian scholars inspite of the wealth of information available 
in Jain, Buddhist and Brahmanical texts, In the absence of special 
accounts dealing with the history of each domesticated plant, this 
contribution of India did not get recognition in any standard book 
on the history of plant sciences of the world. Therefore, during 
the course of my studies on the Indian Ethno-botany, I collected 
information on manifold uses of the cultivated plants from several 
oriental and medical texts available in the India Office Library, 
London, and several Indian libraries. In my previous papers, I 
have given historical accounts of the sesame, mustard and jujube.? 


1. P.K. Gode, ‘The plant-lore of Ancient India’, Aryan Path, 18 (1947) 1-4. 


2. E.g., H.S. Reed, History of Plant Sciences, (Chronica Botanica 
Co., Mass., U.S.A., 1942). 


3. K.L. Mehra, ‘History of sesame in India and its cultural significance’, 
Vishveshvaranand Ind. Journal (VIJ) 5 (1967) 93-107; ‘History and ethno-botany 
of mustard in India’ Adv. Frontier of Plant Sciences, 19 (1967) 51-59 ; ‘History 
of jujube in India,’ Indian Jour. of Hort., 24 (1967) 33-37. 
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The present paper deals witb the history of the use of masa pulse 
(Phaseolus mungo Roxb.) in India. 


Masa is referred to by several names in the different languages 
and parts of India. It is called mash-kalai, mash-kulai, tircorai- 
kalai (Bengali); kala urd, urud, udid (Deccan Peninsular region); 
arad, adad (Gujarati); dord, thikiri, urd, urid, urad (Hindi); hasaru, uddu 
(Kannada); udid (Konkan); urd (Kumaon hill region); ulunnu 
(Malayalam); maga, udid (Marathi); mah, mash, urad (Punjabi) ; 
denie-masha, masa, hurita (Sanskrit) ; bir-saug, ramra (Santhali) ; maga, 
mah, urad (Sindhi) ; ulundu (Tamil) ; karu-minumulu, minu-mulu, minumu 
(Telugu). 


In foreign languages, masa is referred to as, mash (Arabic) ; 
black-gram (English) ; haricot d'angola, haricot radie, haricot mungo 
(French) ; mungobohne, schwarze bohne, strahlfruchtige bohne (German) ; 
fagiolo a zigzag (Italian); ulundu-mae (Sinhalese); lehlodi (Southern 
Sotho) ; Chirroko chooko (Swahili) ; angola fasulyasi (Turkish). 


The reference to the use of masa in ancient India are given 
below in the historical and ethno-botanical perspective. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORDS 


The seeds of masa (Phaseolus mungo Roxb.) were identified! 
among the plant remains obtained during the archaeological excava- 
tions conducted at Navdatoli-Maheshwar, Madhya Pradesh, by Prof, 
H. D, Sankalia. The Navdatoli findings belong to the Chalcolithic 
period and range in age 1500 B. C. to 1000 B. C.5 Giving an account 
of the hearths and houses of the Navdatoli folk, Prof. Sankalia 
writes’ that the houses were burnt downat least twice by fire, and 
the fresh habitation started on the burnt debris. Four distinct phases 
were recognized,® and the identification of samples collected indicated 
that masa seems to have been a common pulse used in the first 
three phases of habitation.? 


4, Vishnu-Mittre, Plant economy in ancient Navdatoli-Maheshwar, Dept. 
of Archaeol. and Ancient Indian Hist., Deccan College, Poona, Publ. No. 


2 (1961) 13-52. 


5.8, H.D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao and S.B. Deo, The excavattons at 
Maheshwar and Navdatoli, 1952-53, Deccan Coll. Res. Inst. and the Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao Univ., Publ. 1 (1958) 1-257. 


9, Op. cit, fn. 4, supra. 
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In a personal communication dated 15th May, 1969, the eminent 
Indian Archaeo-botanist, Dr. Vishnu-Mittre of Birbal Sahni Institute 
of Palaeobotany, Lucknow, wrote to me as follows; ‘‘Carbonised 
remains of Phaseolus mungo were discovered from Navdatoli. A few 
carbonised grains from Ter, Osmanabad, (200 B.C.), and a good 
collection from Paiyanpalli, Madras, about 1400 B. C. has grains 
much resembling that of P. mungo and P, radiatus, but the hilum 
scar in them is not placed exactly in the centre as in the correspond- 


ing living grains. This is the only information available so far 
from India.” 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Vedic period (before 800 B. C.) 


Amongst the pulses of common use during this period, masa 
is mentioned in the AzAharvaveda!? (12. 2. 53), Brhadaranyaka Upanişad!! 
(6. 3. 13, Kathaka Samhita? (7. 7,32. 7), Maitrayam Samhita! 
(4. 3. 2), Sátapatha Brahmana™ (1. 1. 1, 10), Taittiripa Samhita 
(5. 1. 8. 1, 7. 2. 10. 2), Vajasaneyi Samhita!$ (18, 12). Kathaka Samhita 
(32. 7 and Maitrayani Samhita (1.4. 10) prohibit the use of masa 
for sacrificial purposes. Preparations of sesame and masa are 


10. Atharvaveda Samhita, Ed. R. Roth and W.D. Whitney, (Berlin, 
1856); Ed. S.D. Satavalekar, (Aundh, V.S. 1995); Atharvaveda, Tr. W.D. 
Whitney, (HOS 7,8) (Cambridge, Mass., 1905). 

11. Brhadüranyaka Upanisad, with the commentary of S&yana, (Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur, V.S. 2012); Ed, and Tr. O. Bohtlingk, (Leipzig, 1889). 

12. Kathaka Saihita, Ed. S.D. Satavalekar, (Aundh, 1943). 

13. Maitrayani Samhita, Ed. S.D. Satavalekar, (Aundh, V.S. 1998); Ed. 
Von Schroeder, (Lepzig, 1881-86). 

14. Satapatha Brahmana, with the commentary of S&yana and Harisvümi, 
(Bombay, 1940); Ed. A. Weber, (London, 1885); Tr. J. Eggeling, (SBE 12, 
26 etc.. Oxford, 1882, 1900). 

15. Taittiriya Samhita, with the commentary of Styana, (Anandasrama, 
Poona, 1940); Ed. with the commentary of Madhava, (Calcutta, 1854-99). 


16. Vajasaneyi Samhita, with the commentary of Mahidhara, (Bombay, 
1929); Ed. A. Weber, (London, 1852). 
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mentioned in Brhadáranyaka Upanisad (6. 3, 13) and Chandogya 
Upanisad" (5. 10. 6). 


Sütra period (800-300 B, C.) 


Masa is mentioned as an article of food in the Astadhyayi of 
Paninil5 (5.1.7, 5.2. 4) and the Gobhila Grhya Satra (2, 6. 6). 
Odana, a preparation of rice cooked with pulses is mentioned in 
Asvalayana $rauta Sutra?" (2. 3, Baudhayana Grhya Sutra? (3. 3.5) 
and Astadhyayi of Panini (4, 4. 67), The common pulse preparations 
were soup (Panini, 6.2. 128) and small round balls, called vataka, 
(Vasistha Dharma Sutra,?? 14. 29). 


Masa also entered into the social and religious life of the 
people during this period since it was used in Sraddha (Apastamba 
Dharma Sūtra, 2.7.16, 23) and tonsure ceremonies (the shaving 
of the head as a sign of dedication to the special service of God) 
(A$valayana Grhya Sūtra, 1.15.3; Baudhayana Grhyasesa Sūtra,” 


17. Chandogya Upanisad, (Gita press, Gorakhpur, V.S. 2011); Ed. and 
Tr. O. Bohtlingk, (Leipzig, 1889). 

18. Astidhyayt of Panini, Ed. D.K. Vidyaratna, (Calcutta, 1912). See 

also V.S. Agrawala, Panini kalina Bharatavarsa (Hindi), (Benaras, 1955); 
V.S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, (Lucknow, 1953). 

19. Gobhila Grhya Sutra, with the commentary of Bhatta Nārāyaņa, 
(Calcutta, 1936). 

20. Aévalayana  Srauta Sūtra with the commentary of Nārāyaņa, 
(Anandasrama, Poona, 1917). 

21. Baudhayana Grhya Sutra, Ed. R;Sharma Sastri, (Mysore, 1923). 

22. Vasistha Dharma Sutra, Tr. by G. Buhler (SBE 14, Oxford, 1879). Ed. 
by A. A. Fuhrer, Bombay, 1889. 

23. Apastamba Dharma Sutra, 2 parts, Ed. G. Buhler, (Bombay Sans. Ser., 
Nos. 44, 50; 1892-94); Tr. G. Buhler, SBE 2, (Oxford, 1879); Ed. with the 
commentary of Haradatta, (Benares, 1932). 

24. Aévalayana Grhya Sutra, Ed. A.G. Stenzler, (Leipzig, 1864); Ed. Ravi 
Tirtha, (Adyar, Madras, 1944). 


25. Baudhüyana Grhyaéesa Sutra, Quoted in Om Prakash, Food and drinks 


in Ancient India, (Delhi, 1961), 
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1. 16. 17). However, the dark grains of masa were prohibited for 
use in §raddha (Apastamba Dharma Sūtra, 2. 8. 18. 2). 


Early Buddhist and Jain period (500-300 B. C.) 


The use of masa as a pulse crop is mentioned in JBhagavati 
Sntra (21. 2), Jatakas? ($45), Prajiiapana-Sutra?3 (1. 23-40), Sntra 
Kriayga*® (2. 1) and Vinayapitaka Mahavagga® (6, 16, 33). 


The most common preparation using masa was a soup (ynsa 
or supa) (Upasaka Da$ünga,? 1. 36, Vinayapitaka Mahavagga, 1. 298. 
1, 6.33. 3. Round balls (vataka) of pulse, fried in clarified butter, 
were also eaten and these were sometimes made sour by fer- 
mentation (Upasaka Dasànga, 1. 38,40). Cooked pulses were called 
Aparanna (Anguttara Nikaya? 4.112). Very thin cakes called 
Parpatas were also prepared by people (Acaranga Sūtra, 2.1. 527, 
614; Prajüapana Sūtra, 123-40). It is stated in the Vinayapitaka 
Mahávagga (6.5. 1) that poor people commonly ate fried masa grains, 
We learn, again, from Mahavagga (6. 6. 4) that Lord Buddha 
permitted his followers to take masa and other food items for 
eating during the journey (patheya) since, on certain routes, it was 
difficult to procure foodstuffs. 


26. Bhagavat$ Sutra, (Nirnaya Sügara Press, Bombay, 1918-19 ; Agamodaya 
Samiti, Bombay, 1918-1919). 


27. dJütahas, vols. I-VII, Ed. V. Fausboll, (London, 1877). 
28. Prajiiapana Sutra, Tr. Bhagwandas, (Ahmedabad, V.S, 1991). 


29. Sutra-Krtanga, Ed. Amolaka Rsi, (Hyderabad, 1920); Tr. H. Jacobi, 
(SBE 45, Oxford, 1895). 

30. Vinayapitaka, Ed.  Oldenberg, vols. I-V, (London, 1879-1883); 
Vinayapitaka, (H), (Rühula Smükrtyüyana, Mahabodhi Sabha, Benares, 1935). 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists—Vinaya Pitaka, Ed. L.B. Horner, vols. X and 
XI, (London, 1940, 1949). See also Mahavagga, (SBE 17, Oxford, 1885) ; 
Jagadisakassapa, (Pali Publication Board, Bihar Govt., 1956). 


31. Upaüsahadéünga, Ed, N. A. Gore, (Poona, 1953). 


32. Amnguttara Nikaya, Ed. E. Morris and E. Hardy, Parts I-V, (London, 
1885-1900). 


33. Acaranga Sutra, Ed. and Tr. H. Jacobi, (SBE 22, Oxford, 1884); 
Amolaka Rsi, (Hyderabad, 1920). 
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Maurya and Sunga period (300 B. C.-75 A. D.) 


We learn from Kautilya’s Arthaśāstra% (300 B. C.-100 A. D.) 
(2.24.16-18) that masa was grownasa third crop between the 
main crops, one ripening in winter and the other in summer. We learn 
from Patafijali (c. 150 B. C.) that there was a taboo against the use 
of masa and its preparations (Mahabhasya,9 — 1.127). 
of the ingredients in the daily 
Kautilya.*6 


two 


Masa was one 
ration of horses as prescribed by 


Epics and Manusmrti (4th cent, B. C.-5th cent. A. D.) 


It is stated in Ramayana?  (Uttara-kanda, 91.23); that Rama 
asked Laksmana to carry out preparations for the Aávamedha 
Sacrifice in the Naimisa forest on the bank of river Gomati and masa 
was included amongst the materials offered. 


i Kusana and Saka Satavahana period (75 -300 A. D.) 


Caraka Samhita’ refers to masa amongst the pulses of this 


| period (27.22-23), though, its daily use was prohibited (5.6-8) since it 
n was considered difficult to digest (Caraka Samhità, 25, page 130). 
| Susruta Samhita* refers to use of two preparations, viz. (1) Krsara, 

| & porridge prepared with sesamum, rice and masa pulse (1.46.346) 

and (2) Kambalike, a mixture of curd, oil, sesamum and masa (1.46.381). 

In a treatise called Vaikhanasiya Kasyapa Jňanakāņda, dealing with 


—— 


34. Arthaéüstra of Kautilya, Ed. Shama Sastri, (Mysore, 1919) ; Udayavir 
Sastri, (Lahore, 1925). 


35. Mahabhaüsya, of Patafijali, Ed. F. Kielhorn, vols. I-III, (Bombay, 
1892-1906) ; See also B.N. Puri, India in the time of Patañjali (Bombay, 1957). 


36. Op. cit., Ed. Udayavir Sastri, 2. 30. 20 (p. 303). 


37. Ramayana of Valmiki, Ed. T.R. Krishnacharya, (Bombay, 1913). See 


also Ramayana, D. P. Sarma (Allahabad, 1950) ; Tr. R.T.H. Criffith, 5 vols., 
(London, 1870-74). 


38. Caraka Samhita, with the commentary of CakrapBpidatta, (N.S. 
Press, Bombay, 1941). 


30. Suéruta Samhita, with the commentary of Dalhana, (Bombay, 1938). 


40. Vaikhanasiya-Kaésyapa-Jiian akanda, Ed. R. Parthasarathi (S. V. 
Onental Ser., No. 12, Tirupati, 1948). 
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Vaisnava ritual and worship, masa is mentioned among the seventeen 


sacred grains of this period (chap, 22, p.33; chap. 85, p, 138-39) for 
use in religious ceremonies. 


Gupta period (c. 300-750 A. D.) 


The use of masa pulse as an article of food is mentioned in 
Angavijja*! (c. 4th cent. A, D.) (p. 65) and Bower Manuscript (2.14).*? 
Preparations of rice and masa were considered very nourishing 
(Angavijja, ibid.) Vayu Purana? (3rd or 4th cent. A. D.), (8.153-54) 
refers to the use of masa as a cultivated pulse crop. 


Post-Gupta period (after 750 A, D.) 


Astanga Hrdaya** (c. 850 A.D., Sttrasthana 8.41) prohibits the 
daily use of masa since itis difficult to digest. Agni Purana (800- 
900 A. D.) mentions the use of masa asa horse food. It is stated in 
Sukranitisara (800-1300 A. D.) (4.7.143) that barley and gram are the 
best, masa and mukustaka are of middle quality and masura and 
mudga are of the lowest quality as horse food. In Asvavaidyaka (11.9) 
written by Jayadatta*" (before 1000 A. D.), masa is prescribed for the 
regiment of horses along with other grains, viz., barley and gram, 
Garuda Puràgnat? (10th cent. A. D.), (8.48) refers to maga amongst the 


41. Angavijja, Ed. Muni Shri Punyavijayaji, (Prakrit Text Society, 
Varanasi, 1957). 

42. Bower Manuscript, Ed. A.F. Rudolf Hoernle, (Calcutta, 1893). 

43. Vayu Purana, Ed. in Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, (Poona, 1905). 
Se^ so, D.R. Patil, Cultural history from the Vayu Purana, (Poona, 1946). 

44, Vagbhata II, Astangahrdaya, Ed. Paradkar Shastri, (Bombay, 1939) ; 
Tr. Atrideva Gupta, (Benaras 1950). 

45 Agni Purana, (Anandasrama. Poona, 1900. See also, Dr. R.C. Hazra, 
Puranic records on Hindu rites and customs, (Dacca, 1940). 

46. Sukra-Nitisara, Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Culcutta, 1882) ; Tr. B.K. 
Sarkar, Sacred Booh of the Hindus, vol. 13, (Allahabad, 1914). 


47. Advavaidyaka of Jayadatta, (Calcutta, 1886); Ed. Umesa Chandra 
Gupta. in Bibliotheca Indica, (Calcutta 1886, page 106). 


48. Garuda Purana, Ed. Jivinanda Vidyüsagara Bhattacharya, (Calcutta, 
1890). 
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pulses used in this Period, Ksirasvami, (c. 1050 A. D.), a commentator 
of Amarako$a, also refers to the common use of mdsa amongst 17 
grain crops of his time. Vijiiane$vara (1070-1100), the author of the 
Mitaksara commentary on Yajiavalkya Smrti (1.240),°° permits the 
use of māşa in religious sacrifices and as fit for oblation at Sraddha. 
In his commentary on Yajiavalkya smrti, Apararka (c. 1100 A. D.)91 
quotesan extract from Matsya Purana which refers to the use of 
masa amongst 18 dhànyas prescribed for sacred gifts to Brahmins. 


Manasollasa, an encyclopaedic Sanskrit work composed by the 
Calukya king Somesvara (c. 1130 A. D.)?* mentions several preparations 
made from masa pulse. In a preparation named 7darika, fermented fined 
flour of m@sa was rolled into small circular balls, fried in clarified 
butter and mixed with asafoetida and cumin seeds (Md@nasollasa, 3. 
1399-1401). In another preparation called Gharika, round cakes with 
five or seven holes were made with masa flour and fried in oil till 
their colour became red (ibid. 2.1401-1402). We also learn (ibid., 
3.1403-1418) that masa cakes, called vatakas, were also dropped in 
sour gruel or churned curds with sugar. Sometimes sour gruel and 
well churned curds alongwith several spices, viz,  rock-salt, ginger 
corriander, cumin and black pepper were cooked to thick consistency 
and vatakas were dropped into this mixture, and the mixture fumigated 
before use (ibid., 3.1403-1418). It is also stated (ibid., 3.1397-99) that 
masa pulse was soaked in water and its seed coat was removed. The 
remaining parts (cotyledons) were ground ona piece of stone. A few 
spices were added and the mixture after hand churning was allowed to 
ferment for a few days. The fermented material was made into small 
balls and dried. The dried balls were cooked whenever desired. 


Prajapati Smrti (152-153,9* recommends the use of masa pulse 
as a substitute for meat preparations. The Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa 


49, Ksirasvimi’s commentary on the Amarakoga, Ed. H. D. Sharma and 
N. G. Sardesai, (Poona, 1941). 


50. Vijüane$vara's Mitaksara, Commentary on Yaājňavalkkya Smrti, Ed. 
W. L. S. Pansikar, (Bombay, 1926). 

5]. Aparürka's Commentary on Yajiavalhya Smrti, Ed. (Anandasrama 
Sans. Series, Poona, 1903, vol. I. pp. 322-53). 

52. Someávara's Manasollasa, Ed. G.K. Shrigondekar, (GOS 84, Baroda, 
1939). 3 ; 

53. Prajapati Smrti in Smrti-Samuccaya, Ed. V. G. Apte, (Anandasrama 
Sans, Series, Poona, 1939). 
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(1150-1200 A, D.),°4 (16. 98) refers to a preparation, named Ksiravata 


which was prepared by putting into milk vatakas made with maga 
flour fried in clarified butter. 


Paragara (1266 A. D.) states in his Krsi-Samgraha that, “If the 
trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold water after 
being cooked together with kulattha, masa, mudga, other pulses, yava, 
and £i/a would lead to the growth of flowers and fruits."55 


Queen Visvasa Devi (15th cent. A.D.), wife of King Padma 
Singh of Mithila, refers, in her work entitled Gangavakyavali* to 
masa pulse amongst the materials to be offered by a pilgrim performing 
$raddha at a holy place, We learnfrom Akafabhairavakalpa (composed 
between 1500-1700 A. D.)" that large quantities of masa pulse were 
kept in granaries along with the grains of othercrops. In Girvana- 
padamalijari,?9  Dhundiraja (c. 1690-1700 A. D.) mentions masa as a 
product of Bengal. In Brhad-gargiya Samhita? we find a reference to 
masa and other grains in the chapter on Tulakosa. 


The above account shows that much before the Christian era, 
masa was used for manifold purposes in India, It was consumed as a 
pulse crop by the Chalcolithic (c. 1500 B. C.) people of Navdatoli- 
Maheshwar, Madhya Pradesh. Inthe Vedic (before 800 B.C.) and 
post-Vedic periods, mdsa enriched Indian diet and cookery to a great 
extent. In fact, it was so much accepted in the ancient Indian culture 
that it was even used in the socio-religious ceremonies, It began to 
be used as a horse food from the Maurya and Suaga periods (300 B. C.- 
75 A. D.). The Sanskrit name, masa, gave origin to the word masa 


54. Sriharsa's Naisadha Carita, Ed. Sivadatta, (Bombay, 1952). 


55. Extracted in Upavanavinoda, Ed, and Tr. G. P. Majumdar, (Indian 
Research Institute, Calcutta, 1935). 


56. Viévüsa Devi's Gangavakyavali, Ed. J. B. Chaudhuri, (Calcutta, 1940). 


57. Akasabhairavakalapa, Ms. No. 43 of 1925-26 in the B.O,R. Institute, 
Poona. 


58. Girvünapadamafijari of Dhundir&ja ; see folios 13-18 of Ms. No. 21 
of 1919-24 in the BO.R. Institute, Poona. 


59. Brhad-gargiya-Samhita, Ms. No. 452 of 1895-1902 of the B.O.R. 
Institute, Poona. The ms. is dated Sam. 1881, i.e., A.D. 1825. 
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used as a unit of weight in India. Botanical evidences suggest?? that 
the original home of mdsa is India, where it seems to have been first 
domesticated, From India, this pulse spread to other counties in the 
ancient times and its spread is closely connected with the cultural 
histories of the recipient countries. The regions between Afghanistan, 
Soviet Republics of Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan and Westesn Tian Shan 
are proposed as the secondary homes of this pulse.? Thus, it would 
- be of interest to record chronologically the information on the several 
uses of màsa in Central Asian countries. Sucha study would serve, 
among other things, to reveal the contribution of India to the diet of the 
Central Asian people. 


variation, immunity and breeding of 
do New York, U.S.A., 1951). 


be thankful to his readers for 
is note, on the use of masa in 


THE MAHABHARATA IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
By 
K. V. SARMA, 


Curator, Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur 


The influence of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the two 
national epics of India, on Indian culture and literature is well 


known. Apart from their impact on Indian life and thought, a 


considerable part of the early and mediaeval secular and devotional 
writings of India, in Sanskrit and in the regional languages, are related, 
directly or indirectly, to these two epics. However, it is highly 
significant that much the same can be said also with regard to South- 
East Asia comprising of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Malaya, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 


The beginnings of the expansion of Hindu culture into South-East 
Asia can be traced back to the pre-Christian era. This expansion was 
not achieved by military expeditions but by peaceful means of trade 
and religious teaching. The spiritual values inculcated by the emigrant 
Indians found receptive minds among the indigenous population and, 
on that account, permeated deep into the life of the people. It is, 
mainly, for this reason that Hindu literature, tradition and culture 
survive in South-East Asia in spite ofa break in their direct contacts 
with the mother country from about the llth-12th century and the 
social, political and religious cataclysims which overtook the 
land, ending ultimately in the Buddhist, Islamic and Christian pre- 
dominence of practically the entire area. The influx of Buddhism, 


though not inimical to Hinduism, did have an inclusive effect in as much* 


as a good deal of the Hindu culture was subordinated and submerged in 
it and, in the process, lost. The present survivals of Hindu culture in 
these lands in the form of inscriptions, temples and architectural 
monuments, on the one hand, and language, literature, customs and 
manners, on the other, are telling pointers to the deep roots of Hindu 
culture which lie below the successive. superstructures of Buddhism, 
Islam and, in some areas, of Christianity. 


Sanskrit literature was, naturally, taken to the Far East by the 
Indian emigrants, But, what is surprising is the adaptation and assimila- 


221 
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tion of that literature in those regions. The large number of stone 
inscriptions found in Cambodia, Laos, Siam, Vietnam, Java and 
Borneo, composed either in chaste Sanskrit or in Sanskritised local 
languages, imply a flourishing state of Sanskrit. "Though precious little 
of the original Sanskrit literature produced in the regions has come 
down to us, this absence has been greatly offset by the availablity of a 
large number of Sanskrit-based texts in the indigenous languages of 
the region. And, of Sanskrit texts, the twin epics, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, especially the former, have exerted the optimum 


influence, on account of their moving themes, action-oriented plot and 
dramatic situations.! 


JAVA (YAVA-DVIPA) 


Java (Yavadvipa) seems to have been influenced greatly by the 
Mahabharata. It is associated closely with the legendary traditions, 


monuments, architecture, literature and, even, popular entertainments 
of the land, 


Traditions 


Ancient traditions of Java connect the very colonisation of 
the island with the Mahabharata, Aji Saka and his followers who 
are said to have colonised Java are associated, in one set of legends, 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata whoruled at ‘Astina’ (Hastina- 
pura). Another set of legends speak of a Javanese principality named 
‘Astina? which was ruled over by *Palasara' (Paraáara), being succeeded 


by his son ‘Abiasa’ (Vyasa) who was succeeded by his son ‘Pandu- 
Deva Natha’ (Pandu), 


The close association of the Pandavas with early Java is demons- 
trated in the monuments found in the Dieng Plateau situated in Central 
Java, ata height of 6500 ft., which is literally strewn with historical 
relics of a prosperous settlement. These include more than twenty 
tomb-temples,? which have been dated to about the 8th cent. 


1. See R.C. Majumdar, ‘The Indian epics in Indo-Clina’, Indian Hist. 
Quarterly 22 (1946) 220-22 ; ‘Indo-Javanese literature’, Indian Culture, 
1 (1934-35) 31-50. 


Ja. Cf., R.C. Majumdar, Early Hindu colonies in the Far East, (2nd 
edn., Calcutta, 1963), p. 21. 


2. These are called, in Javanese, Chandi, a term WHO combines an 
itself the idea of ancestor-worship with that of a god residing cn a mountain, 
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A.D.’ Eight of the temples are, more or less, well preserved. Among 
these temples are those dedicated to Pandudeva (Pandu), Bhima- 
Werkodaro (Bhima-Vrkodara), Arjuna, Dorowati (Draupadi), Semar (1), 
Srikhandi (Sikhandi?) and Sembodoro (7). On the summit of the nearby 
Prahoe mountain, there is a heap of stones, which local tradition 
identifies with the funeral pyre of Pandu. 

in Java which legends describe as the 
events and incidents in the Mahabharata, 


There are also other places 
location of some of the 


Bas-reliefs 


Prambanan in Central Java, which, according to local tradition, 
was once the capital of that region, has a large temple-complex 
known as Chandi Lara Jongrang group. These temples belong to 
the 9th century and include both Hindu and Buddhist shrines. On 
the inner side of the walls of the Hindu temples are carved 
beautiful bas-reliefs, those found in the Siva temple portraying the 
story of the Ramayana and those in the Visnu temple, that of 
Krsna, both of which form splendid representations wrought in the 
orthodox Indian style,  Bas-reliefs are found also in the temple 
complex at Panataran (13th-14th cent.), which forms the greatest Hindu 
monument in East Java. In the main temple here, (built in A.D, 
1369), of which three main terraces still remain, the second terrace 
contains continuous series of bas-reliefs illustrating the story of 
Rama (Ramayana), whereas the story of Krsna  (Krsnayana) is depicted 
elsewhere. The figures of the Panataran bas-reliefs is similar to those in 
Javanese shadow-play, as contrasted to the earlier Prambanan reliefs, 
which are clearly Indian in style. 


Literature 


One of .the earliest literary productions of Java is an extensive 
prose rendering, into Old-Javanese, of the Sanskrit Mahabharata 
undertaken during the reign of king Dharmavamsa who ruled over 


The progenitor of a dynasty or the first king of a line is identified with 
the god of the mountain and worshipped as such ina Chandi. See Buddha 
Prakash, India and the world, (Hoshiarpur, 1964), p. 23. 


3. R.C. Majumdar, Hindu colonies, ibid., p. 104. 


4. Swami Sadananda, Hindu culture in Greater India, (Delhi, 1949), 
pp. 36-37. 
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East Java during the 9th-10th century A.D.5 The different sections of the 
work have been done by different scholars, Manuscripts of some of the 
parvans have yet to be recovered. Among the parvans that are available 
are: Adi, Udyoga, Virata, Bhisma, A$ramavasa, Moésala, Prasthanika 
and Syargarohana.6 The Bhagavad-Gita is available separately.’ 
Though these renderings are not of a high order, their importance 
lies in their making the Mahabharata popular in the land and 
thereby supplying themes foratype of shorter poem of high literary 
merit, known as Kakawin (kavya), composed in Sanskrit metres and 
using a mixed language which came to be designated as the Kavi dialect, 


A very popular work in Old-Javanese based on a Mahabharata 
theme is the Arjuna-vivaha by poet Kanva who wrote under the patronage 
of the famous king Airlanga (A. D. 1019-42), It describes an episode 
from the Vanaparvan, in which Arjuna helps the God Indra to subdue 
the demon Nivatakavaca® This work is available also in a 
t New-Javanese rendering in vernacular metres.’ Another Old- 
jd Javanese poem is Krsnayana by poet Triguna who was patronised 
| by king  Jayavarsadigjaya  Sastraprabhu who ruled over the 


5. For a comparative analysis of the Old-Javanese Mahabharata with 
the several Indian versions, See Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, (TBG), 49 (1901) 289-357. 
For their general nature see J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, (Nagpur, 1952), 
pp. 113-15. 


6. Several of these parvans have been edited and some also translated 
into Dutch: Adiparvan, ed. H.H. Juynboll, (The Hague, 1906) ; Virataparvan, ed. 
Juynboll, (The Hague, 1912); Asrama, Mogala and Prasthanika parvans, ed. 
with trans. by Juynboll (Drie boeken van het Oudjavaansche Mahabharata, 
Leyden, 1893). For Udyogaparvan, H.H. Juynboll, ‘De verhouding van het 
Oudjavaansche Udyogaparva tot ,zijn Sanshrt-origineel, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsche Indie, Koninkljk Instituut, The Hague, 
(BKI), 69 (1914), 219-96. 


7. On this see, J. Gonda, ‘Javanese version of the Bhagavadgita’, TBG 
75 (1935) 36 ff. 

8. Ed. by R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka, ‘Arjuna-Wiwaha—text en vertaling’, BKI 
82 (1926) 181-305. 

9, Ed. by J.F.C. Gricke, ‘Wiwoho of Méntorogo,’ Verhandelingen van 


het Bataviaas Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia-Jakarta, (VBG) 


20 (1844). 
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kingdom of Kadiri in West Java in A. D. 11049 The work deals 
with the marriage (svayamvara) of the Vidarbha princess Rukmini 
with Lord Krsna, after the defeat of Jaradsandha and a host 
of other suitors !! This work is important in its having supplied the 
themes to the sculptural reliefs referred to above in the Hindu temple 
at Panataran in Eastern Java. The famous Bharata-yuddha was 
commenced by poet Sedah during the reign of king Jayabhaya of 
Kadiri (c.1135-57) and was completed by poet Panuluh, presumably dur- 
ing the reign of the same king. This work presents, in epic style, a full- 
fledged account of the Kuruksetra war, taking relevant material from 
the later parvans of the Mahabharata,” Panuluh has produced a poem 
entitled Harivamía,? dealing with certain anecdotes, taken from the 
Sanskrit Harivainsa, in the life of Lord Krsna, including his wooing 
of Rukmini. Still another work of this author is Ghatotkacasraya, a 
poem which narrates the marriage of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna. 
Krsnantaka, a poem dealing with the death of Lord Krsna takes its 
material from the last parva ofthe Mahabharataj? There are two 
different poems, both entitled Parthavijaya, one of which deals with 
the story of Arjuna's penance and the procurement ofthe Pasupata- 
astra from God Siva, and the other with the death of lravan, son of 
Arjuna." Among poems on Mahabharata themes which are known 
only from references are: Arjunavivaha by Kano, Parthavijaya by 
Vidyatmaka and Pamdavavira by Sdah, all produced in the 11th 
century A. D.18 and PGrthayajiia, on another Arjuna episode,1® 


10 See R.C. Majumdar, Hindu colonies, ibid., p. 51. 


11. For ms. and contents, see Juynboll, Sup. op. den Catalogus yan de 
Javaansche en Mad. handschriften der Leidsche Univ- Bib., Leiden, 2 vols., 
1907, 1911), (Sup. Cata.), I, p. 156. See also TBG 57 (1915) 227-40. 


12. Ed. J.G. H. Gunning, (The Hague, 1903). This work has also a New- 
Javanese version entitled Brata-Joeda, ed. by A.B. Cohen Stuart, VBG 27-28 
(1860). 


13. For Mss., see Sup. Cata., I, pp, 143-44. 
14. For mss., see Sup. Cata., I, pp. 149-50. 
15. For mss, see Sup. Cata., I, p. 155. 
16. For mss., see Sup. Cata., I, p. 140. 

17. For. mss., see Sup. Cata., ll, p. 493. 


18. These are found enumerated in two early histories of Javanese 
Kakawin literature, viz., Prastuti Ning Kakawin (ms., Sup. Cata., ll, p. 286) 
and Wavatekan (ms., Sup. Cata., Il, p. 287). 


18a. On this see Poerbatjaraka, TBG 58 (1918) 380-90, 
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There are several poems, a few in Old-Javanese and many more 
in New-Javanese, in which new turns are given to Mahabharata themes 
and new episodes concoted, with the Mahabharata heroes as characters, 
Among these may be mentioned: Koravasrama wherein Vyasa brings 
tolife the Kaurava brothers who had been killed in the Kuruksetra 
warand, who onthe advice of Bhisma, take to  penance in order 


im ESS 


= 


f to revenge themselves on the Pandavas;? a work entitled 
| Navaruci by Sivamürti in which some new exploits of Bhima are 
|| described,? and another work on the self-same theme, entitled 
i Devaruci.?! 

i Several of the Old-Javanese Kakawins, which, as noted earlier, are 
i in Sanskrit metres and abound in Sanskrit words, have been redacted 
Ki into Middle and New Javanese in local metres and with extensive 


innovations: this type of literature is known as Kidung. Among 
Kidung-works based on the Mahābhārata may be mentioned, Adiparva, 
Koravāśrama, Navaruci,2 Bhimasuci?? Bhimasvarga,* Sri Tañjung,” 
Sudamala?* and KĶuntiyajňa.”™ ^ Still another interesting work of the 
kidung class, which takes its theme from the Mahabharata is Sang 
Satyavan, where a Javanese version of the great devotion of princess 
Suvistri (Savitri), ‘daughter of Yavati and Devayani’, for her 
husband Satyavan, is depicted.?74 


Among Sanskrit anthologies of Java, with Old Javanese exposition 
in prose, the Sarasamuccaya, is noteworthy, It is a compendium of 
517 lofty verses, most of which are taken from the Aranyaka, 


——— 


19. For study on this work, see J. L. Swellengrebel, Korawacrama, 
(Ph. D. Thesis, Leiden, 1936), Mees, Santpoort, 1936. 


20. For mss, see Sup. Cata., II, p. 292. 

21. For mss., see ibid., I. p. 165. 

22. For mss, see Ibid., I. 236-37. 

23. This is another redaction of the Old-Javanese Navaruci. 
24. For mss., see Sup. Cata., I. 267. 

25. For mss, see ibid., pp. 259-61. 

26. For mss., see ibid., pp. 262-63. 


27. For mss, see ibid., p.226. 
27a, Forms, See ibid., p, 270. 
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Udyoga, Santi and Anuíasana parvans of the Mahabharata, The 
preamble foundin the Old-Javanese exposition states that the work 
was ‘“‘compiled by Poet Vararuci from the 18-parvan Mahabharata of 
Bhagavan Vyāsaą.” 28 


Shadow Plays 


The highly popular Shadow Plays, making use of puppets cut 
out of leather which is made translucent by beating it out thin, and 
later ornamented with coloured glass and beads, indicate the extent 
to which Indian epics catered to mass entertainment in Java and the 
neighbouring regions. The colourful performances, which, often, 
last through whole nights, are watched with rapturous delight and 
profound attention by the spectators. 


“The Javanese puppet shows, known as the wayang, have 
preserved the old Hindu traditions even now, when Java has been 
a Muhammadan country for more than five centuries? The performer, 
who is called the dalang, manipulates, by means of strings, the 
movements of the puppets and makes their shadows fall on a screen, 
The performance is accompanied by the Javanese orchestra which 
is known by the name of the gamelan. The puppets represent 
the figures of the heroes and the heroines of the Indian epics, 
Convention has fixed the size, the appearance, the colour and the 
ornaments of each of the figures, 


“From the very beginning, however, old Malay-Polynesian myths 
mingled with the Indian traditions. And, during the period 1500 
to 1758, when the Muhammadan conquest was followed by devas- 
tating wars, the old Hindu associations receded into the background. 
When, therefore, about the middle of the eighteenth century there 
was a Javanese renaissance, interest in the old times revived and 
energetic attempts were made to recover the Hindu literature, 
But the Kavi or Old Javanese language could be read but imperfectly 


28. This work, which is different from the law-book of the same 
name, has been critically edited with Introduction, Translation and Notes by 
Raghu Vira, Delhi, 1962. 


29. Even the birthday of prophet Muhammad (the Mawlid) is celebrated 
with Puppet Shows on the Mahabharata theme. Cf., Buddha Prakash, India 
and the world, ibid., p.23. 


VIJ VIII (1970) 30 
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at this time, Thus, strange mistakes crept into the texts which 
were written in this period though they were based on Old 
Javanese texts which were still available in the eighteenth century. 
Lastly, the dalang (the performer of the shadow-plays) himself 
introduced changes as he was continuously adapting the old stories 
to the environments of the day in order to make his representations 
more popular. 


“The dalang, while performing the show, generally looks to 
lakons or short dramatic sketches to refresh his memory, He also 
improvises on the spur of the moment to suit the taste of the 
audience. There are some larger texts besides these /akons. 


“These short dramas are divided into four groups: (i) Stories 
of gods, giants and the origin of heroes, generally taken from 
the Adiparva of the Mahabharata. In these stories is mingled a 
considerable element of Malay-Polynesian legends. (2) The Arjuna 
Sahana Bahu group. (3) The /akons based on the Ramayana. 
(4) The last andthe most important group deals with the adventures of 
the Pandavas and Yadavas. 


“About 150 lakons are based on the Mahabharata. Eight of 
them, the Vishnur-Krama, Bambang-Kalinga, Palasara-Rabi, etc., 
describe the ancestors of the Pandavas. From these may be summed 
up the following genealogical outline. (See opposite page.) 


“In the Mahabharata the wanderings of the Pandavas begin 
after the Jatugrha adventure. Then, Yudhisthira is crowned king 
at Indraprastha, After that comes the game of dice, followed by 
further wanderings and, then, the Pandavas live in disguise at 
the court of king Virata. Hostilities commence at Kuruksetra 


with the reappearance of the Pandavas in public. 


= “Tbe Javanese Jakons do not always follow the original. 
According to their version, a game of chess is played in the Jatugrha 
itself, and during the game the Pandava brothers are given poisoned 
drinks, Bhima (Brata Sena in Javanese) alone retains his senses 
and removes his brothers from the burning house. Then, after long 
wanderings, the brothers reach the country called Wirata. When 
they make themselves known at last to King Matsyapati of Wirata, 
they receive, as a present from their host, the realm v uas 
(Indraprastha), Draupadi's svayamvara takes place at this period. 
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*Meanwhile, Sujudana (Duryodhana) becomes very powerful 
at Ngastina (Hastina). The Pandavas are driven out of their 
capital by him. They seek refuge at the court of King Matsyapati 
of Wirata. Even Krishna has to abandon his capital Dvaravati, 
Then follows the Brata-Yuda (Bharata-yuddha). 


“Arjuna is the greatest favourite of the Javanese audience. He 
plays the leading role in at least fifty /akons. At the outset of 
his career, however, by a disreputale trick he gets rid of his rival 
Palgu-Nadi, who is also a brilliant pupil of Drona. His wooing 
of Subhadra and his combats with other aspiranis to her hand 
are narrated in several /akons. Numerous are his other adventures 
and love affairs. His Javanese names are also numerous: Permade, 
Endralaya, Parta-Kusuma, Chakra-Nagara, etc. In some Jakons 
Sikhandi is represented as one of the wives of Arjuna. Two of 
his sons are married to two daughters of Krishna, On the other 
hand, Arjuna’s daughter Sugatavati is given in marriage to Krishna’s 
son Samba. These (and other) descendants of Krishna and Arjuna 
are supposed to have founded some of the princely houses 
of Java. 


*Punta-deva, Yudhisthira, Wrekodara or Brata-Sena, Dewi 
Arimbhi and her son Gajotkacha, Sujudana (Duryodhana, an 
incarnation of Dagamukha) are all familiar names in Muslim Java. 
Indeed, custom prescribes that such and such a lakon of the 
Mahabharata should be played on such an occasion in the 
family.''90 


BALI (BALI-DVIPA) 
Indian Contacts 


Of all ancient kingdoms of the S. E. Asian region, the 
island of Bali has the unique distinction of still retaining the 
Hindu religion and Indianistic atmosphere while all the other 
areas have given way to Islam, Buddhism or Christianity: Recent 
investigations have shown that the island of Bali was not 
a Javanese outpost, as generally supposed, but was an independent 
Hindu colony with a distinct culture of its own, as attested, among 


30. Extracted from B. R.Chatterjee, India and dava, (Calcutta, 1933), 


Pt. I, pp. 48-50. 
s 
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other indications, by early inscriptions in Old-Balinese as opposed 
to Old-Javanese, An abundance of Sanskrit words has become part and 
parcel of the Balinese language,?a Hindu culture reached Bali direct 
from India, towards the beginning of the Christian era and developed 
there, side by side with other nearby regions?! When, towards the 
close of the 15th century, Java was overrun by Islam, all those who 
would not be converted to the new faith moved to Bali, not 
only with their kith and kin, but with their literary lore. In fact, 
much of the extant Old-Javanese works are now preserved in Bali. 
More than this, these emigrants evolved a literary style known as 
Middle-Javanese, in which they continued their literary outpourings, 
alongside in Balinese, which was the local language. 


Mahabharata Literature 


A pilot survey of the literature preserved in Bali, published 
in 1929, contains as many as 1035 entries, which include a 
large number of works related to the Mahabharata Following the 
pattern of Old-Javanese, these works also fall under different 
categories like Parvan (prose redactions), Kakawin (poem in Sanskrit 
metres) and Kidung (poem in indigenous metres), The prose works 
include: Adiparva, Sabhaparva, Virátaparva, Mosalaparya, Vana- 
vasaparva, Prüsthanikaparva, A$ramavasaparva, Svargárohanaparva and 
Harivamsa. Among the Kakawins and Kidungs are: Bharatayamsa- 
tattva, Pandavavivaha, Arjunavijaya,  Arjunavivaha, Parthavijaya, 
Subhadravivaha, Abhimanyuvivaha, Arjunapramada, Vijayasraya, 
Khandavadahana,  Parthayajüa, Prthuvijaya, Bhaumakavya, Bharata- 
yuddha, Duryodhanaírama, Kauravasrama, Kauravasraya, Kaurava- 
prasada and Krsnakalantaka. 


It may be noted that many of the above works are regularly 
expounded and set to dance-drama and puppet shows which form 
popular items of social convention and mass entertainment among 
the people of Bali.?*4 


30a. See C. Hooykaas, ‘Greater Indian studies’, VIJ 3 (1965) 292. 
31. See RC. Majumdar, Hindu colonies, ibid., pp. 81-83. 


32. Mededeelingen van de kirtya Liefrinct-van der Tuuk, aflev I, 
(Singharadja, Bali, 1929), pp. 20-40. Some of the works included herein 
are, possibly, not in Balinese, but in Javanese. The titles of texts related 


to Indianistic themes have been extracted by Sylvain Levi in his Sanskrit 
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SUMATRA (SUVARNA-DVIPA) 
Inscriptions 


There are few relics left today of the rich Hindu culture 
that flourished during the early centuries of the Christian era 
in Sumatra which formed the main part of the extensive Srivijaya 
empire under the Sailendra dynasty. The reason for this is to be 
sought in the fact that the kings of that dynasty were more 
interested in the immediate prosperity of the people through trade 
and commerce than in raising lasting edifices in the country. Thus, 
few inscriptions or monuments of importance are to be found 
here which reflect its cultural history. Neither are manuscripts 
of texts indicating the prevalence of the Indian epics and other texts 
that should have been there, once, to be found here. The only 
reference to Mahabharata is found in a copper-plate inscription 
where king Balaputradeva, ruler of Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), is 
compared, in the matter of renown, to the Mahabharata heroes 
Yudhisthira, ParaSara, Bhimasena, Karna and Arjuna : 


afafa t-ta- mnt- RRN: RIS: 183 


CAMBODIA (KAMBUJA-DEŚA) 
History 


The ancient Kambujadeśa, which comprised, besides the present- 
day Cambodia, also parts of Thailand, Laos and South Vietnam, 
received its initiation into Indian religion and culture towards the 
beginning of the Christian era and remained, for more than a 
millennia, as a bulwark of Hindu culture outside India. The local 
Khmer language developed a highly Sanskritised general vocabulary, 
and names of persons, places and a host of other objects are based 
on their Indian forms. ^ Though no full-fledged works in Sanskrit 


33. This inscription issued by Devap&ladeva of the P&la dynasty of 
Bengal, (ed. and tr. by Hirananda Sastri, Epigraphia Indica, 17 (1923-24) 
310-24, describes the grant of five villages for the upkeep of a monastery 
at Nalanda, at the request of the Sumatran king Balaputradeva. See also 
B.R. Chatterjee (and N, P. Chakravarti), India and dava, (Calcutta, 1933), 


Pt. II, p. 50. 


34, See Kalyan Kumar Sarkar, Early Indo-Cambodían contacts—Literary 
and linguistic, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 1968. 
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seem to have come down, indigenous literature in the Khmer language 


is replete with references to the Vedas, Puranas, and other literature 
including the Mahabharata.95 


Inscriptions 


A very large number of inscriptions in Sanskrit and in Sanskritised 
Khmer, pertaining to different dates, have been found all over 
Kambuja.*® Some of these inscriptions, composed in chaste Sanskrit 


and set in poetic style, extend to over a few hundred stanzas and look 
like regular poems. 


References to the Mahabharata are met with in many of these 
inscriptions. Thus, a sixth century inscription records the presentation 
of a manuscrip: of Mahabharata to the temple of Tribhuvane$vara and 
of the arrangements made by Soma$arman, brother-in-law of the 
ruling monarch Bhavavarman, for the daily recitation of the epic at 


the temple,” 
TIATANGTIMIATAAT ALA Fala | 
ApPalaragnsyat a aq agraafeafay || 


Still another inscription, of the 7th century, records the deposit of a 
manuscript of the Sambhavadhyaya of the Adiparvan : 8 


Ufegad ad meragam | 
waste fafed saiaaafaaray || 


In one of the historic inscriptions from Cambodia, the 10th century 


king Rajendravarman is compared to some of the characters of the 
Mahabharata :°9 


35. Cf. B.N. Puri, Sudūrapūrya mem bharatiya-Samskrti aur uska vikas, 
(Prayag, 1962), p. 302. 


36. Over 300 of these Sanskrit inscriptions have been edited and 
translated by R.C. Majumdar in his Inscriptions of Kambuja, Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 1953. 


37. Ibid, No.13. Veal Kantel inscription of Bhava-varman I, pp. 18-19, 
verse 4. 


38. Ibid., No. 41. Prüsnt Prah Thüt inscription, pp. 50-51, verses 1-2. 


39. Ibid., No. 97, Pre Rup Stele inscription of Rüjendravarman, pp. 
232-68, verse 87. 
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etatstareng asttenfaquaat 
utar ufafeev gases | 
asaq Manaa- 
gataatefafanarmaaa: |! 


King Sūryavarman I (1002-1052) is described in one of his inscriptions 
as highly interested in listening to the recitation of the Puranas, the 
Ramayana and the Mahābhārata. Cf.: 


quim-xraraur-smearfa-m ai faaaiacaiafareg: | 


This king is again described as bharatadi-katha-ratah in another 
contemporary inscription issued by king Udayādityavarman, An 
inscription of Jayaviravarman, dated A, D. 928, speaks of his preceptor, 
Kavindrapandita as a great scholar, who, among other things, was a 
master of Mahabharata :* 


qalana req AAAA | 
uman sp asia aaacasa |i 


Sivasoma, preceptor of an earlier king Indravarman (A. D. 877-894), 
was an expert in several sāstras and well versed in the Purāņas and the 
Mahābhārata. Cf, 

GUT a-a fA | 


MEAT FAA uisa TT EG TATA || 


Bas-reliefs 


An effective method adopted in ancient Cambodia, even as in 
Java, for  glorifyirg and  popularising, among the masses, 
the stories of the Indian epics aud Buddhist tales, was to depict 


40. Ibid., No. 149-A, Prasat Sankhah inscription of Suryavarman I, pp, 
615-20, verse 11. 

4l. Ibid, No. 157, Prasat Khna inscription of UdayBdityavarman, dated 
982, pp. 400-10, verse 56. 

42, Ibid., No. 131, Prasat Trapan Run inscription of Jayaviravarman, 


pp. 231-40, verse 28. 
inscription of Indra- 


43, Ibid., No. 54, Prasat Kandol Dom (North) 
yarman, pp. 57-60, verse 42. 
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these stories in bas-reliefs on temple walls. The Khmer artisans 
of Kambuja had perfected the technique of carving bas-reliefs on 
sandstone and granite to such an extent that their handiwork, as 
found in numerous Cambodian temples, stand out as masterpieces 
of art. The most renowned among the Cambodian temples is the 
famous Visnu shrine of Angkor Vat ( Nagara-vata ), built by 
King Stryavarman If (1103-45) and situated about a mile from 
the ancient Cambodian capital of Angkor Thom (Nagara-dhama.)* 
Reginald le May, well-known student of South-East Asian architecture, 
says tbat “the Great Temple of Angkor dwarfs every other ancient 
building one is likely to see, and has no compeer for sheer 
magnificence and richness of decoration” This temple, which is 
also one of the biggest in the world, is built in three storeys and 
has long narrow galleries running round each storey. These 
galleries are supported by stone walls on the backside and a 
series of sculptured pillars on the open side. The walls are covered 
with sculptures and a continuous series of panels of exquisitely 
executed bas-reliefs (which if put together in a line would exceed 
two miles in length), depicting the story of the Mahabharata, 
Harivamsa and the Ramayana. Among the more beautiful Mahabharata 
panels is one depicting the battlefield of  Kuruksetra, with the 
Pandava and  Kaurava hordes, mounted on horses, elephants and 
chariots, advancing against each other. Another exquisite piece 
depicts the Kaurava generalassimo Bhisma, lying on his death-bed 
of arrows, attended by both the Pandava and Kaurava chiefs. 


A very interesting inscription of the same King Suryavarman lI 
refers to the construction by the king of a grand group of three temples 
where the images of Siva, Sadanana and Gauri-Mahisasuramardini 
were installed. It is stated that the entire story of t he Wahabharata 
was carved beautifully on the walls of this temple,‘ Cf. : 


44, On Angkor Vat called also Parama-Visnuloka and Angkor Thom, see, 
among other literature, George Groslier, Angkor. (Paris, 1924); G. Coedes, 
Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, (Paris, 1947); Le temple d’ Angkor Vat, (Ecole 
Francaise d’ Extreme Orient, Hanoi, 1929-32); and Quaritch Wales, Towards 
Angkor, (London, 1959), 

45. Reginald le May, The culture of South-East Asia, (Indian edn., 
Delhi, 1962), p. 93. 


46. RC. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, ibid, No. 173, Ban That 
inscription of Süryavarman If, pp. 433-55, see p. 451. See P.S. below, p. 246, 
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fafeaaecianfaraiona tuc YIWSSusuHUH | 


Maan: Maat issued aT uu 
stesgtceHr fea dide quud gaa ag: | 

ała qtia aa meu fuafeafud eeaewraray Uu 
aaafag qusidaresWeuisu dta afgug | 

WW a gamsa eaaa uw seu uv 


Another temple, called Banteai Srei, built during the early 
Khmer period (10th cent, A.D.), and situated about fifteen iles 
north-west of Angkor, has beautifully designed lacy structures 
in the pediments over the main doorways, Among the episodes 
depicted in these pediments, there are sone from the Mahabharata, 
such as the story of the heavenly nymph Tilottama and the demons 
Sunda and Upasunda.* 


VIETNAM AND LAOS (CHAMPA, ANNAM) 
Inscriptions 


Champa, which was comprised of the present North Vietnam, 
and parts of South Vietnam and Laos, was a flourishing region of 
Indo-Cham culture from the Ist century to the !5th century 
when the country was overrun by Annamites. Successive Hindu 
kingdoms of Kauthara, Panduranga (Phanrang) and Vijaya (Bimb- 
Dimb) ruled in Champa in spite of the constant political struggles 
arising from several quarters, to wit, Cambodian, Annamite, Chinese 
and Mongolian. Practically nothing of the early literature that 
should have been produced in the land has survived the centuries 
of internal troubles and successive waves of aggression, However 
the high prevalence of Sanskrit and the knowledge of its literature 
are reflected in the Sanskritised vocabulary of the region and the 
number of old inscriptions found scattered throughout the land, 
including about 130 in the Sanskrit language. These inscriptions 


47. See Reginald le May, ibid., p. 128, pl. 20. 


48. On Hindu vestiges in Champa, see R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian 
colonies in the Far East, Vol. I. Champa, (Lahore, 1927), p.21; Swami 
Sadananda, Hindu culture in greater India, (Delhi, 1949), pp. 111-26. 


49, Ed. with Notes, by R.C, Majumdar, ibid, pt. III 
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refer, casually, to several Indian texts including the Mahabharata, 
indicating the close familiarity which the people had with that 
epic and suggesting the possibility of local translations and redac- 
tions having existed at one time, Thus, king Indrvarman of the 
8th century is said to equal the Mahabharata hero Arjuna in 
strength : Zhanaiijaya ivapratihataparakramah.™ King Bhadravarman 
II of the 9th century is compared to ‘the son of Pandu': 
Camparajadhirajah sa jayati  mahasajau yatha Pandustnuh. 
Rudravarman I, again of the 9th century, is equated with 
Yudhisthira : Yudhisthiro’sau...... Dur yodhanadyaih yuyutsun9? 


More interesting than all these, is the construction of a 
Kuruksetra-tirtha by a Champa King named Devanika, in the Sth 
century A, D. A picturesque description of this tirtha, comparing 
it with other ‘irthas in India, is contained in a Sanskrit inscription 
of this king, discovered recently near La Bassac in Laos.9? 


Architecture 

Champa is, even now, studded with Hindu temples and Brahmanic 
and Buddhistic sculptures, in different states of preservation, The 
political relationship that existed between Champa and the Chola 
kings of South India is generally known, but what is not so 
well known is the close similarity between the architecture of the 
Cham temples and the rock-cut temples (Pdandava-rathas) of 
Mahabalipuram in South {ndia, especially, the rathas dedicated to 
Dharmaraja, Arjuna and Draupadi." 


THAILAND (SIAM, YUNNAN, SYAMADESA) 


Though Indian contacts by the overland route is known to have 
commenced with the region comprising of the present Thailand, known 


50. Ibid., No. 23. Yang Tikuh stelae inscription of Indravarman I, 
dated 721 Saka, p 44-51; see p. 45. 

51. Ibid., No. 39, Hoa-Que stelae inscription of Bhadravarman III, 
dated 831 Saka, pp. 111-21, verse 17. 

52. Ibid., No. 41. The Phu-Luong stelae inscription of Rudravarman 
III, dated 83- Saka, pp. 122-5, lines 9-11. 

53. Cf. R.C. Majumdar, ‘The early history of Kambuja,’ Proc. of the 
All-India Oriental Conf., 20th Session, Bhuvaneswar, Vol. II, Pt. i, 375-81. 
For the inscription, see G. Ccedes, ‘La stele de vat Luong Kan prés de vat 
phu, Bul. de l'Ecole Francaise d'Extreme Orient, 48 (1956) 209-20. 


54. See R.C. Majumdar, Hindu colonies, ibid., pp. 173-74, 
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in Chinese annals as Yunnan, as early as the 2nd century B.C,, 
an independent Hindu kingdom, (Gandhāra or Videharājya) came 
to be established only in the 8th century. For about 500 years, 
till A. D. 1253, when Gandhara was overrun by the Mongol chief 
Kublai Khan, it was a bulwark of Hindu religion and culture. The 
Mongolian tribe of Thai which extended its suzerainty by 
establishing the kingdom of Sukhodaya (Sukhothai), though avowedly 
Buddhist, was not anti-Hindu, Hindu influence persists in the land 
even to-day in the Sanskritised language of the country and the customs, 
and manners of the people. The roya] temple in Bangkok has the 
entire Ramayana story painted on its walls, though the temple itself is 
conscerated to Buddha.? Under the circumstances, we may naturally 
expect the Mahabharata, too, to have been popular in the land. 
Political vicissitudes, however, had had their hand in destroying, among 
other things, precious literary evidence on the subject. Of the early 
Sanskrit or Sanskritised literature that should have been produced 
during the five centuries of prosperous Hindu regime and which should 
have given us an insight into the matter, nothing has come down to 
us. Speaking about the holdings of the Vajrayana Library, being the 
Manuscripts Section of the National Library of Thailand at Bangkok, 
Major Erik Seidenfaden says: “The big majority of the manuscripts 
only date back as far as the latter part of ihe 18th century, all 
older documents having perished in the flames when the Burmese 
invaders wantonly destroyed the old capital of Ayudhya in 1967". 


Vestiges of the popularity of the Mahabharata in Thailand is 
now to be seen only in the popular Shadow Plays, Marionettes 


and Masked Pantomimes called Khon, depicting Indian mythological 
themes.°? 


55. See R.C. Majumdar, Hindu colonies, ibid., pp. 258-60. 


56. See Swami Sadananda, Hindu culture in Greater India, ibid., pp. 
145-53. 


57. Cf. Swami Sadananda, ibíd., p. 153. 
58. Guide to Bangkok, (Bangkok, 3rd edition, 1932). p, 191. 


59, Among these, Ramayana is the most popular. For illustrations of 
some shadow play puppets see Swami Sadananda,  ibid., opp. pp 144, 145, 
148, 149; and Oscar Botto (Ed.), Storia della Litterature d'Oriente, (Milan, 
1969), Vol. III, opp. p.672; and of marionette and masked pantomine, Major 
Edik Seidenfaden, ibid., pp. 55-62. 
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BURMA (BARHINA-DVIPA) 


In Burma, Hinduism and Buddhism held sway from the early 
centuries of the Christian era, though, however, Buddhism prevailed, 
Little of early Brahmanic literature that might have been produced 
in the wake of the early Hindu influence is available now, making it 


difficult to say anything definite about the currency and popularity 
of Mahabharata in Burma. 


MALAYA 


The geographical location of Malaya at the gateway to the 
S.E. Asian countries by sea, either from Bengal or from South 
India, substantiates the view that “the Malaya peninsula must have 
had the earliest Indian settlements."91 Early Malayan literature has 
been closely related to its Old-Javanese counterpart and it has been 
presumed that, following Javanese translations of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, “probably there were old Malay translations, 
too,"9 The Malayan poem Hikayat Sang Boma is derived from the 
Old-Javanese Kakawin Bhomakavya and the Hikayat Perang Pandawa 
is derived from the Javanese Bharatayuddha. The Mahabharata hero 
Arjuna is a popular favourite, Malayan theatie, including shadow- 
plays, which present local versions of episodes from the Mahabharata, 
have also been highly influenced by their Javanese counterparts.® 


CONCLUSION 


If it was close cultural contacts and the furnishing of themes for 
literary productions that sustained the Indian epics in the S.E. 
Asian countries in the early stages, what sustained them, especially 


60. On Brahmanic antiquities excavated from Hmawaza, Mergui and 
Arakan in Burma, see Reginald le May, The culture of South East Asia, 
(Delhi, 1962), p p. 19-20. 

61. J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, (Nagpur, 1952), p. 19. 

62. R. Winstedt, ‘Indian influence in the Malay world’, JRAS 1944, 
pp, 186-97, (see esp. p. 191), 

63. Cf., Andries Teeuw, ‘Letteratura Malese-Indonesiana’, pp. 771-869 (see 


p. 819), in Storta delle Letterature d'Oriente, ed. by Oscar Botto, (Milan, 
Italy, 1969), Vol. III. 
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in regions like Java and Bali, during the later stages, was the 
adoption of epic themes in folk dance and drama. In these regions 
the puppet-show and the masked pantomime were not merely popular 
entertainments but were engrained in the social customs and rituals 
of the people. Thus, episodes from the Adiparvan were to be 
recited on occasions of death and poems like Arjunavivaha recited 
and enacted during marriages and festive occasions. These customs 
cut across religion and social strata and were applicable to all, Hindu, 
Buddhist or Muslim, rich or poor. And, this aspect of it is mainly 
responsible for keeping alive, to this day, the Indian epic tradition 
in those remote lands, in spite of the fact that early cultural 
contacts had snapped several centuries ago, 


Postscript. Inreply toa query on these temples, Dr, Sachida- 
nand Sahai of the Deptt. of Ancient Indian and Asian Studies, Magadh 
University, Gaya, informs me, in his letter dated the 6th July, 1970, 
that the three temples referred to are situated in Ban That itself, where 
the relevant inscription was found, a place near Vat Phu and about 
20 miles to the south-west of Bassacin Laos. The Mahabharata bas- 
reliefs referred to in the inscription are, however, completely ruined 
and are no more there. Vide: Jean Boisselier, 


L'Archeologie da 
Cambodge, p. 379. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 


DR. AGARAM VENKATASUBBAIAH 
(1886-1969) 
“Full many a flower 


is born to blush unseen.” 


—Thomas Gray 


The world of Vedic scholarship has been plunged into great 
sorrow on the sad demise, in Mysore, of Dr. Agaram Venkatasubbaiah, 
the well-known Vedic scholar, at the age of eighty-three. 


Dr. Venkatasubbaiah was born in May 1886 at Mysore, He 
had his early education in Mysore and graduated from the 
University of Mysore, He also pursued the study of Sanskrit in the 
traditional manner. The happy blend of modern critical acumen and 
the traditional learning of Sanskrit imbibed by the young Venkata- 
subbaiah enabled him to pursue higher studies and win the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the Berne. University (Germany), for 
a comprehensive thesis on Kalas, the 64 traditional arts of ancient 
India. Soon after his return to India, Dr. Venkatasubbaiah first 
served the Central Hindu College at Varanasi as Professer of 
Indian History and later joined the Archaeological Department of 
the Mysore Government, Subsequently, he resigned his official post 
and devoted his entire time for Vedic and other researches, 


Dr, Venkatasubbaiah led a saintly life and had an unassuming 
personality. He was an eminent Orientalist whose studies were not 
confined merely to Vedic research, as presumed by some scholars, 
but also to other branches of indology as evidenced by his 
multifarious writings, He was an authority on Indian fable literature, 
especially on the Paiícatantra. Even at his ripe age he showed 
the enthusiasm of a young man so far as learning was concerned. 
His literary activities were not within the four walls of his house 
only. He used to visit frequently the libraries in Mysore to keep 
himself in touch with the current advances on Indological researches. 
He also maintained regular contacts with the Oriental Research 
Institute, Mysore. 


241 
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Dr. Venkatasubbaiah's contribution to the world of learning is 
considerable.. Apart from his Kannada works and learned research 
papers published in severalleading Oriental journals, he has also to 
his credit standard works such as Vedic Studies (two volumes), 
Contributions to the interpretation of the Rgveda, Kalas, Some Saka 
dates in Inscriptions, etc. He was an esteemed contributor to the 
Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Journal of Or. Research (Madras), 
Adyar Library Bulletin, etc. Several of Venkatasubbaiah’s works 
remain in manuscript form. Their publication isa task left behind 
by him for his admirers to take up. 


It is a matter of gratification to note that one such unpublished 
work, entitled Satya-lcka in the Rgveda, has been undertaken for publi- 
cation by the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur. 


G, MARULASIDDAIAH 
Director, Or. Res, Inst., Mysore 
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LITERARY REVIEWS 


THE AITAREYA ARANYAKA, Ed, by Arthur Berriedale 


Keith. Oxford University Press, Oxford. Reprint, 1969, 
Pp. v, 390. Rs. 40. 


It is a matter of gratification to students of Vedic studies that 
the Oxford University Press has brought out a beautiful lithographic 
reprint of the well-known but long out-of-print edition and translation 
of the Aitareya Aranyaka by A. B. Keith. That even after a lapse of 
over 60 years since its first publication in 1909, it continues to be the 


best edition of this important Rgvedic text bears testimony to the 
merit of this publication. 


The edition is based on 38 manuscripts of the text and its 
commentaries. Besides a detailed Introduction, in 74 pages, touching 
upon several points relating to the text, its date, contents, style and 
grammar, the edition carries eight useful Indexes, An edition 
of the allied and complementary work, Sankhayana — Aranyaka, 
chs. VII-XV, has been added as an Appendix, The main contribution 
of Keith, to the publication, is his erudite translation with profuse 
notes from the comparative and exegetical points of view, taking 
into full consideration all the ancient commentaries and modern 
exegeses on the work which were available to him. 


While the Introduction, the translation and the notes are uniformly 
elucidatory and informative, there are points which need to be 
corrected or where one might disagree with Keith. Actually, much 
water has flown below the bridge since Keith wrote his work in the first 
decade of this century and one is ina better position, today, to judge 
matters like chronology, identification of ancient authors and works, 
etc,, especially on account of the wealth of source-material and 
the results of more than two generations of investigations in the field 
now available, Thus, Keith’s assertion and marshalling of arguments to 
the effect that it was the Madhva-Anandatirtha, the founder of 
Dvaita-vedanta, that commented on Sankara's Bhasyas on the 
Aitareya, Prasna, Iga and other Upanisads (see Intro., pp. 11-13) is an 
error of identification. Sankara’s commentator was Anandagiri, a 
prolific writer on the Advaita-vedanta, Keith runs also into chrono- 
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logical conundrums on account of the said identification (see 
p. 125). 


There cannot be any doubt about the undesirability of continuing to 
propagate, under any distinguished authorship, such disproved views ; 
their retention anywhere can only be for historic interest. It should 
engage the consideration of publishers of lithographic reprints of 
old books—an activity which is highly onthe increase during recent 
years—in the interest of knowledge and scholarship, whether such old 
writings should not be scrutinized by competent authorities before 
publication and disproved statements and outmoded ideas be pointed 
out and essential corrections offered through editorial notes with 
bibliographical references, added as an appendix to ihe publication. 
This method would enable the book to preserve its original identity, 
and, at the same time, to bring the publication up to date. 


The term dranyaka has been taken by Keith, following some 
ancient and modern commentators, as “a book of instruction to be 
given inthe forest" (Intro., p. 36). Actually, the Aranyakas have 
nothing more to do with forests than any of the other sections 
of Vedic literature. In fact, some Upanisads form part of the 
Aranyakas, as inthe case of the present work, where its Sn. 2, chs. 
4-6, form the  Aitáreyopanisad, and Sn. 3, chs, 1-2, form the 
Samhitopanisad, Again, regular Brahmanic topics form part of 
Aranyakas, 2s well, for which, too, our Aranyaka is an example (cf., 
AA, Sn. 1, chs. 1-5, description of Mahavrata from the ritualistic and 
allegorical points of view, a subject which is purely Brahmanic in 
nature and which has been more briefly noted in the Aitareya 
Brahamana 3, 1-38 and 4. 14). We may refer, in this connection, to the 
rational interpretation of the term given by Acharya Vishva Bandhu as 
“supplementary appendages (<arambhana 'cling) to the Brahmanas.’’ 
(See his Vedas and Sastras : A general view, p. 7). 


All thanks are due to the OUP for issuing tbe present reprint, 
but what intrigues this reviewer is the reason why the publishers 
should price so highly a mere lithographic reprint of one of their 
own earlier publications. One might recall, here, the warm appreciation 
and very favourable reception accorded by readers to the cheap 
by the OUP, of A.A. Macdonell’s Vedic Reader and 
The OUP will be putting students of 
y bringing out similar cheap 


reprint editions, 
Vedic grammar for students. 
Indology to further indebtedness b 
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reprints of their other important publications on Indic subjects which 
are long out of print. 


K.V. SARMA 


THE VEDIC PRAYERS, By Vidyanand ‘Videh’, Translated 
from Hindi by Brij Bhushan Hajela, Veda-Samsthan, Ajmer, 
1961, Pp. vi, 108. Rs, 2, 


The exposition of Vedic mantras and ancient Indian culture by 
Swami Vidyanand ‘Videh’, an inspired saint and speaker of modern 
India, settled in Ajmer, is not new to Hindi readers. Even the present 
work, being his exposition of 52 select Vedic mantras, appeared 
first in Hindi under the title ‘Gayatri’. An English version of 
the work, by a devoted disciple of the Swami, is offered here 


for the propagation, in a wider field, of the teachings embodied 
in the Gayatri. 


Each of the selected prayers, all of them of the self-contained 
type and taken from the Rgveda, breathes out some noble thought, 
grand idea or ardent wish. The author provides the selections 
with a translation which is, however, more free than literal. 
His main contribution is the  page-long preamble which he 
supplies to each mantra. These preambles form his exposition of 
the eternal truths and worldly wisdom which he reads in the 
respective Vedic verses. The translation and exposition might 
not always meet with the approval of the textual student of the 
Veda or the linguist, but its appeal to the general cultured reader, 
for whom the book is primarily intended, cannot be denied. 


K, V, SARMA 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-ARYAN LINGUISTICS, By M. A. 


Mehendale. University of Bombay, Bombay, 1968. 
Pp xi iB IRs, ID, 


I. Introductory 


For years and years, the present reviewer has been a very 
close student of the writings of Dr. M.A. Mehercale, vicse 
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very wide intellectual horizon, an amazing mastery of details and 
an admirable tendency to dig down to the root of things have 
ever been an exciting attraction for him. The work reviewed 
here would certainly meet the expectations of the reader in 
several respects, as some of the following data will show. 


II. Scope of the work 


The present work consists of six lectures delivered in the 
series entitled Wilson Philological Lectures, being devoted to some 
aspects of Indo-Aryan, particularly Vedic, Middle Indo-Aryan and 
Modern Indo-Aryan, with special reference to Marathi. 


III. Problematic nature of the topics 


While this work will be hailed as a refreshing thrill to the 
historian of India’s intellectual life — a historian who is fed up 
with the hell of India’s victimization and text-bookishness ever 
since the death of Abhinavagupta — he will be struck dumb if he 
could contemplate what on earth led the promoters of these 
linguistic studies to select them as a theme for lectures. For, 
many of the words handled, though very important, are highly proble- 
matic, a few examples of which may be shown here : 


1. samtávitavat, discussed on page 12, which is an attributive 
word referring to the swift running of a horse, raises a problem 
whether the word prrvaya used, in this connection, by Yaska 
refers to reduplication on the correlate corresponding to the verb 
tan-. The question here is more of interpretation than of linguis- 
tics, while the word shows absolutely no pattern, so that it is 
considerably beyond the purview of linguistics. The importance 
of the word cannot be denied and the penetrative analysis of the 
word by the author is worthy of appreciation, but the actual 
question here is: What percentage of the audience could follow 
Or appreciate this treatment ? 


2. On page 38, effort has been made to show that Pali 
va sayati, a corrupt form, can be explained, if the original canon 
read sa vayati, and if, on the basis of Udanavarga, the form sa 
yrajati be accepted. This is no doubt interesting, but is a lecture 
the proper medium when various readings are to be discussed ? 


3. On page 41, -se in Pali viyapatāse is stated to have been 
interpreted by various authorities as à pronominal form or verbal 
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form, the pronominal form being alleged to have been borrowed 
from the Eastern language. Now, could such presentation help 
the judgment of the audience in the lecture-hall? For, Webster 
defines a lecture as “a formal or methodical discourse intended 
for instruction”. How is this instruction possible without clear 
judgment, and how is judgment possible if sufficient time is not 
given to the learner to consult the relative sources ? 


IV. A masterpiece of presentation 


But, inspite of tte difficulties which the lecture-method created 
for the proper treatment of the subject, it is refreshing to discern 
that the author's presentation of ‘Some features of the Bhasa of 
the period of the Brabmena texts and that of Yaska’ (pp. 17-33) 
is a masterpiece, handling tke problem with an unsurpassed 
thoroughness. Cf., for instance, pp. 24-25, where the thematisation 
of root-nouns in the Brahmana's language has been presented by 
Yàska: Cf., eg, (1) samdrs- samdaréíana, (2) The comparative 
-iyas suffix, used in the Brahmana’s language, when the sense is 
of an agent noun, first leads the stem to be changed into nouns 
with fr- suffixes and then fara- and rama- are added to the stem, 
e.g. yajiyas- of the Brahmana is replaced by vastr-tara in Yaska’s 
language. 


V. Dialectical traces in Vedic pronunciation 


How life-like the author's presentation of Vedic pronunciation 
is, will be attested by his citation, on page 20, of a passage in 
the Satapatha Brahmana which shows that certain grades of society 
pronounced the word Sarma, while others pronounced it carma, 
the former being graded higher and said to be associated “with the 
Gods", the latter were alloted “among men". That these dialec- 
tical diversities were continued even during the Middle Indo-Aryan 
period has been shown by the author on page 58, on the authority 
of Lueders; e.g., Ashokan Pillar Edicts have caganthi ‘will be able’, 
connected with the alternative base Sak-. 


VI. Penetrative appreciation of usage 


The modernity of the author's approach strikes us as parti- 
cularly fascinating when he handles his linguistic material from 
the stylistic point of view, as the following data will show : 


1. dad- in the utterance  Akruro dadate manim has been 
stated by Yaska to mean dharayati (p.11). What should this 
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verb mean here? It could mean ‘to hold’, in view of the actual 
legend about Akrura in this connection, as happily explained by 
the author. It could mean ‘holds in trust for the people’. 


2. On page 19, the author has shown how ‘going away from’ 
was rendered as pragam- during the earlier epochs of the Vedic 
period, while the Brahmana uses pra i- and pra cyay- in the 
some sense. 


VII, The treatment of a phase of Middle Indo-Aryan 


The author's enormous efforts only on a single point in 
Middle Irdo-Aryan wil evoke the attentive reader’s admiration 
for the intensity of his linguistic discipline, 


The German scholar Lueders had assumed that the Pali 
Buddhistic texts were actually a translation from an original canon 
composed in an Eastern Middle Indo-Aryan dialect, In arriving 
at this conclusion he received considerable support from the later 
discovered Sanskrit text of the Udanavarga. Now, the author, on 
page 60, expresses his agreement with Lueders ; he differs only in 
the treatment of Sanskrit inter-vocalic stops. He is of the opinion 
that the Eastern dialect had a tendency to maintain the  voiceless 
nature of Sanskrit stops. Thus, Pali akalu- for agalu- was a 
borrowing from an Eastern language (page 61, second para) To 
substantiate his view, he has adduced evidence from the Minor 
Edicts of Asoka in the Eastern region. Now, some of the 
readers may consider such matters to be of very minor importance, 
but to experts in Middle Indo-Aryan linguistics such issues 
are very basic indeed;  e.g.; A.M. Ghatage has pointed out 
that “the real problem of Middle Indo-Aryan linguistics is to 
disentangle all such problems” (Historical linguistics and Indo- 
Aryan, p. 130). 


In this connection, however, it is desirable to take into 
account the fact that both Lueders and our author had to depend 
only on external evidence, viz, the inscriptions of Asoka, for 
their conclusion. But how the graphic presentation by untrained 
scribes is dependable, will be eloquently clear from the following 
quotation from Hultzsch, cited by our author on page 254 of 
his paper, ‘A comparative grammar of Asokan inscriptions’: "In 
the majority of instances $ and sare phonetically and etymologically 
impossible, To explain the state of matters, We have to suppose 
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that the writer spoke a dialect which knew no sibilants besides s, and 
that he used § and s indiscriminately for expressing the name sibilant s. 
In other words, the letters $ and ş are purely graphical,” 
Consequently, the dependability of such material for scientific 
precision is somewhat parallel to the linguistic material offered 


by Grierson’s Survey, so that finality in such topics will be out 
of the question. 


VIII. The limitations of standardised literary MÍA 


It is desirable, however, to evaluate carefully the exact role of 
Pali, as a literary language, in the promulgation of Buddhism. That the 
communication of religious. ideas is effectively produced by an 
established literary language is undeniable, but even greater is the 
effect sometimes produced by non-literary languages. Now, the fact is 
that what the Encyclopaedia Britannica calls *'Primary Prakrits" 
(14 edition, article ‘Prakrit languages’, p. 416), “as vernaculars reached 
a secondary stage marked by a tendency to simplify harsh combinations 
of consonants, were also used side by side with (literary) Pali 
during certain periods of Buddhism." This is eloquently proved 
by P.C. Bagchi’s thrilling article, *Sulika, Culika and Culika Paigaci’, 
(J Deptt. of Letters, Calcutta, vol. 21, 1930). He says on page 7 : 
*Sogdians bada role in the transmission of Buddhism to China. 
Buddhists were received in their country already in the Ist 
century B.C., and it was from there that Buddhism and Buddhist 
texts first introduced to China." These texts were not couched 
in stereotyped and routinized literary Pali, but ina ‘Primary Prakrit’ 
mentioned above. 


IX. Internal reconstruction as applied to Indo-Aryan languages 


The section entitled ‘Internal reconstruction’ (pp. 78-104 ) 
is the most solid portion of the author's contribution. The 
solidity lies, not in the results achieved, but in the tenacious 
integrity with which he has discarded the comparative method, as 
his lengthy correspondence (pp. 96 ff.) with established authorities 
on the subject would clearly show. 


It may not be known to many that Descriptive Linguistics 
has substituted Reconstruction for Etymology, which mainly uses 
the comparative method, Now, Descriptive Linguistics basically 
starts with the synchronic approach, as Hockett explains: “Either 
diachronic or contrastive analysis involves prior synchronic analysis, 
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In this sense, description is logically prior to history." (Readings 
in Linguistics, 1960, p.283). With such a basis, the use of the 
comparative method will be out of the question. 


That the purpose of reconstruction is mainly symbolic, being 
somewhat similar to Panini’s approach, will be evident from the 
following illuminating observation by W.F. Twaddell: ‘The normal 
purpose of reconstruction is to establish a single formula which 
can be regarded as a starting point for subsequent evolutions. 
This purpose involves necessarily an emphasis on simplicity and 
an intentional neglect of non-uniformities. A successful reconstruc- 
tion transcends the several changes; it antedates dialect differences 
which appear in the sequel languages, and it is a phonemic formula, 
not a phonemic description." (Readings in Linguistics, page 296), 
‘A phonemic formula’ is quite an apt presentation of Reconstruction, 


X. Is the basis on paradigm a safe condition for IR ? 


On p. 81, in connection with the correlation of vak and vaca, 
the author says: “But when we have the same alternation in 
vak and vaca, the problem can be solved on the basis of internal 
evidence alone. This kind of reconstruction based on a paradigm 
is known as IR." The question arises, could a mere paradigm 
give us the guarantee of expected forms? Is it not rather ‘“‘the 
type of phonetically conditioned automatic alternation" (p. 57) that 
ultimately reveals the phonological controlling principles ? 


XI. Conclusion 


The above data, it may be presumed, will give us the following 
points : 


1, This work is an intellectual adventure of a very high 
order, involving a penetrating conspectus of some of the controlling 
principles of Indo-Aryan linguistics. 


2. But the sanctity of the topics handled in the work has been 
considerably disregarded by the cofinement of the presentation to 
lectures. The proper method was the one adopted by the Aristo- 
telian Society in the twenties of this century, consisting of a system 
of reciprocal exchange of written communications by experts in 
the subject. 

SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, 
Hon. Academic Adviser, V.V.R.Institute, 
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NIRUKTA-MIMAMSA, by Shiv Narayan Shastri, Head of 
the Deptt. of Sanskrit, K.M. College, Delhi, S. 2026. Rs. 25. 


I. Introductory 


This book is a double-barrelled gun, for it functions not only 
as a solid contribution to Hindi Literature, but also to Vedic 
Sanskrit : (1) That a book in Hindi should contain a very exhaustive 
survey of Vedic particles, being calculated as 127 (pp. 191-2), 
56 being initially accented, the remaining being non-accented, 
indicates a hopeful expansion of Hindi literature. (2) Though 
overtly a commentary on Yaska’s Nirukta, it is much more than 
that : it indicates a profound Vedic scholarship in general 
achievements in interpretation, usage and, above all, in range. 


II, Notable instances of the author's interpretation 


(1) On pages 31-32, the author has an able discussion of the 
two readings of the Nirukta text upalapraksini ; the extended reading 
is palpably later. Further comments on longer and shorter readings 
on page 34 show the author’s careful and deep reflection on the 
nature of these readings. 


(2) His able interpretation, on pages 111-12, of the Nirukta 
text vydptimatyat tu Sabdasya as an ineffacable acoustic image is 
worthy of appreciation, but although an honest exposition cf an 
aspect of Sanskrit tradition, it represents only a side of it, for, 
cf., otherwise, Gautama, Ny@yadarsana, 2. 1. 56, jativisese càniyamat, 
which refutes the imperishable nature of sound. 


(3) On p. 199, the author’s illuminating explanation of. 


Yaska’s text auddesikamiva (1.4) has been construed in the sense 
of enumeration, which is admirable, although Ggamat could be 
better taken as ‘context’. 


(4) On p. 201, the author's penetrative analysis of Ydska’s | 


view of a suffix as ‘senseless’ is notable, but possibly Yaska’s 
‘senseless’ has been used here only in the sense of a dyotaka-, not 
in the the strictly denotative sense. 


(5) On pp. 208-9, the author's efforts to interpret vánas- 
as a ‘receiver of praise’? may perhaps be worthy of appreciation, 
but vdnas- in RV 10. 172. 1 cited by the author, does not mean ‘receiver’ 
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at all, the whole verse : d yahi vánasa, sahá  gávah sacanta| 
vartàanim yddudhabhih, being addressed to the dawn, as Sayana 
explains it. vdnas@ here means vananiyena tejasa, Monier-Williams, 
quoting this very verse, renders this vanas- as ‘loveliness, longing, 
desire'. 


(6) On p. 238, theauthor tries hard to criticise Skandasvamin's 
objection to Durga's interpretation of yacami as proceeding from 
yami, but this discussion is questionable, for Sayana, commenting 
on yami in RV 1. 24, 11, states that imahe occurs as equivalent 
to yami in the Nighantu, Cf. the Nighantu text, (Venkateávara 
Press, S. 1969, page 241), imahe | yami...." 


(7) Theauthor's eminent combination of common sense with 
profound scholarship is illustrated on page 267, where he has 
interpreted a Vedic devata, as the ‘suoject-matter’ of a verse, 
basing his interpretation not only on the use of the term deyata 
for inanimate objects like pestle and mortar, but also on the basis 
of the ancient pronouncement by Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani 
2.4.5 and, moreover, by the Mimamsa ruling prakaranaddhi etc. 
quoted on page 270. 


(8) Very interesting indeed is the author's interpretation of 
pratibha on page 407, last para, 4th line, which has been rendered 
as 'transitional phenomenalization', the unmanifested beginning to be 
directed towards the manifest, on the basis of prati- ‘towards’ and 
bhà- ‘to appear’. 


(9) Last, but not the least, the author has, on page 251, 
befittingly criticized the gross blunder of the present reviewer in 
his Etymologies of Yaska, page 154, where he rendered naika- 
padani as ‘non-compound words’, a very careless rendering indeed, 
entirely overlooking the penetrating comments made by Durga on 
this expression. The present reviewer feels personally obliged to 
the author for the favour of this criticism. 


JII. The author's ‘glimpse’ of usage 


But, from the modernist’s point of view, the most valuable 
portion of the author's contribution is his fortunate. glimpse of 
‘usage’, a phenomenon only recently dawning upon linguisticians. 
The science, in connection with which ‘usage has been recently 
included in linguistic circles, is called ‘stylistics’, and is considerably 
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developed in France. ‘Usage’ is only a portion of this wider subject. 
Our ancient Acaryas called it vyavahara in certain contexts, 


1. Yaska's theory of etymology—An approach towards usage. 
According to the author, Yaska’s theory of etymology is strictly 
different from grammar, for it is said to be based on meaning 
from various points of view (page 64). For Yaska (2, 27) explains 
the word dsva- ‘horse’ either from aś- ‘to reach’, ‘one that reaches 


a path’ (asnute adhvünam) or ‘one that eats a lot’ aś- ‘mahasano 
bhayati va’. 


Now, the text-bookish ‘philologists? or ‘structuralists’ may condemn 
this theory as ‘hyper-subjective’,so that accountability, a paramount 
feature of modern linguistic science, will be unthinkable with 
such an approach. Cf, Readings in Linguistics, 1960, p. 235: “Every 
morph, and every bit of phonemic materaial must be determined 
by (e., predictable from) the morpheme and the tagmemes (if any), 
of which the utterance is composed.’’ 


Thus, predictability being the umpire of adjudging the etymology 
of a word, according to linguistic science, then, if etymology 
is defined on the basis of grammatical structure, it will be hopeless 
to expect a derivation of dsvah, for no one could predict by the mere 
perception of the word dsvah, that it would have a derivation as 
suggested by Yaska. 


But the approach of Yaska, as explained by our author, is not 
the grammarian's ‘algebraic’ approach, which would read the etymology 
of the word as being eternally hidden in tbe physical structure of the 
word (Cf. the renowned statement siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe), nor 
the Neo-logician’s ‘abstract’ approach, which would read a Sakti, in 
the word, bestowed upon it by God, but on usage as current in the 
speech community, members of which may read the actual meaning 
according to the ‘linguistic climate’ in which the word is current. 
This view is considerably nearer to the Anvitabhidhana-vada in Sanskrit 
tradition and also to usage as ably noticed by the eminent linguistician 
Dr. M. A. Mehendale in his work on Yaska. (Cf. the Review of his 
Nirukta Notes, in vol. 5 (1968) of this Journal). 


IV. The scope of Yaska’s etymologies 


On page 9, para 5, the author has clearly set forth the scope of 
Yaska’s etymologies. Yaska's purpose is said partly to be practical, 
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ie., his etymology is to function as an instrument of two fields: 
(1) interpretation of mantras, and (2) comprehension of devatas 
(page 68, 4th para). The author here indicates a happy evaluation of 
Vedic Sanskrit tradition, so that the Nirukta was not only a science, 


but also an art, for it was directed to a practical purpose, as 
explained above. 


V. Vast range of the work 


But the most inspiring portion of this work is the vast range 
which it commands—a feature which makes it unrivalled in studies 
on the Nirukta. This is all the more commendable in view of 
his vigorous attention to severe precision in interpretation. A few 
specimens of this enviable range may be noted below: 


1. A conspectus of etymologies in Vedic literature, From 
page 4ff. the author takes up a magnificent description of 
etymologies attempted in the whole field of Vedic literature, 
Cf, how arkinah with arka-, and asvina with a$nántau have been 
associated by the Rgveda in 1.7.1, arkébhirarkinah and 8. 5. 31, 
a$nántava$vina. These may not be called etymologies proper, but 
setting up of associated words together indicate a notable 
etymological trend even among the earliest Vedic poets. Very 
interesting indeed is the associated material in the Nirukta side by 
side with the Devatadhyaya Brahmana on page 8. This step is a 


challenge to the text-bookish atmosphere which has been vitiating 
this country for centuries. 


2. An exhaustive analysis of the Nighantu. On pp. 10-30 
the author has a wonderfully penetrating investigation of the 
Nighantu. Cf., how, on page 15, the relation of a single 
word Sipre in the Nighantu has been established with a reading 
susipre in the Nirukta. Note also a very close study of the 
problem of the occurrence or non-occurrence of í/à on page 19, 
and a suggestion to include //2 in the 3rd part as well, On page 
21 the author shows how meagre is the ratio of Nighantu words 

 expounded by Yaska—only 230 out of 1341 words. 


3. Conceptual basis of the verb. A very learned treatment of the 
conceptual basis underlying the verb occurs on pp. 115 ff. Starting 
with the fanciful exposition of the term akhyata- (which is the term 

"adopted by the Nirukta for the verb) by ine Sag ae Mos 
-10, 1, 2., it is stated that in deriving prthivi, Yaska- has not used the 
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root prath, but the verbal derivative prathana- which suggests that 
the essential concept underlying the verb was action (p. 116). 


On p. 129, the author has ably noticed the two meanings of 
bhava- in Sanskrit tradition, viz, bhàva- as a state and  bhava- 
as an action or process. The inability of Sanskrit tradition to 
specify a term for ‘state’ denoted by a verb may be eloquently 
illustrated by the Sanskrit grammatical work  Vaiyakarana-bhusana- 
sara- (S. 2004), page 143, which has set up bhava-, even in the 
sense Of sfate, as ‘an imaginary collection of processes’, Cf. the 
comments thereon in the commentary Prabha: sahacaryad vyvapara- 
rüpam kriyatvam. 


4. A conspectus of prefixes. In his intensive and statistical 
study of prefixes, pp. 161 ff , the author suggests an additional category 
as in the Sanskrit utterance:  kuto'dhyagacchati bhavan ‘where are 
you coming from', as being due to theoperation of the noun and 
the verb. But the exact ratio of the syntactical part played by 
the three categories in such an utterance remains to be explored, | 


5. A historical description of particles, An interestingk historical 
treatment of particles first starts, on p. 180, with the observation 
that in non-technical, colloquial language, nipata- was used in the 
sense of 'secondary, subordinate! with special reference to the gods. 


The great Sanskrit-German Dictionary of Bohtling and Roth 
quotes the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra 6.14, where nipata- has been used in 
the sense of some ritualistic irregularity, but the non-technical use 
of these particles has been traced by the author only to certain citations 
occurring in the Nirukta. 


On the authority of the Brhaddevata, the authcr has pointed 
out the greater frequency of nd in the sense of negation as 
compared with that in the sense of comparison (p. 181). 


As regards the usage of particles, the usage of dha and ha 
in the sense of Ahí, as pointed out on page 182, has been confirmed 
by Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, vol. V (1888), 519, though 
he adds other usages as well, e.g., of contrast, on p. 520. 


Regarding the particle fva- the author has an interesting, 
detailed discussion.. In his opinion tya- cannot bea particle, as it 
is inflected (p. 187). In the opinion of Delbrück as well, (see pages 
26-27) "'tva- is an unaccented pronoun, in the sense of ‘some’ "'. 
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The author's masterly statistical presentation has been alreacy 
pointed out in the introductory para of this review. 


6. Cosmic presentation of deities and their ancillaries. Very 
impressive indeed is the cosmic synthesis, on pages 291 ff., of so 
many trinities like three seasons, three metres, three sfomas and 
three samas. Such a Trinity rhythm must have been a prominent 
feature of Vedic trends in some reriod. 


In this connection, on pages 311-13, there is a very exhaustive 
analysis of Apri verses, occurring in ten hymns of the  Rgveda, 
pertaining to ten different sages from Medhatithi Kanva to Bhargava- 
Jamadagni. Moreover, on page 314, it has been explained why only 
the Jamadagnya verses have been illustrated by Ydaska, being 
current among all Vedic schools. 


7. A liberal presentation of Reality. Very interesting indeed 
is the author’s observation on page 404, that it is possible to 
name Reality even as $gnya- ‘void’ in the sense that Reality does 
not exist in the sense that we take it. 


VI. Conclusion 


Considering the fact that during his 67 years of Sanskrit 
studies, the present reviewer has never come across a book, in the 
field of Sanskrit, with such an inspiringly wide range, as this book, 
he has been impelled to make this review really constructive, in 
honour of this book, by supplementing the following Proforma for 
integrated research in literature, issued by the Shabda Brahma 
Parishad, Chandigarh, after eight years of discussion. 


This proforma is only tentative, not at all final. It is being 
issued to all consciencious literary researchers for opinion. 


The main features of this proforma are two: 


1. Its basic starting point is team-work, Research is no research 
without team-work. 


2. It believes in the inseparable synthesis of literature and 
linguistics. 


Proforma for integrated research in literary words : 


1. Word or phrasal unit. 
2. Reference number of the context. 
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3. Ad hoc Bibliography (— All that has been already said 

about this word). 

Reading variants, 

Phonological peculiarities (with accountability). 

Morphological peculiarities, 

Effect of metrical environments on structure. 


Effect of accent and syllabication. 


Co NAM SA 


Meanings, with possible alternants and discussicn. 
10. Contextual determinants of meaning, 
11. Criticism on appropriateness, 

12. Estimate of suggestiveness. 

13. Predominant sentiment. 

14. Usage (poetical or colloquial). 

15. Parallels in the language concerned, 
16. Historical aspects. 

17. Folklorish aspects. 

18. Psychological aspects. 

19. Parallels from related languages. 
2°. Remarks, 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


CONSONANTAL CHANGES IN INDIC AND ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES, By G.S. Rayall. Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1969. Pp.ii, 1, 6, 92. Rs. 10. 


I. Introductory 


This book connotes not only à sign of the times ; its appearance 
may also be coordinated with the fitness of things. The inclusion of 
English in the three-language formula by the country was a sagacious 
step in the shape of things to come. For, English has now established 
its right as the leading international language of modern civilization, 
and the need for it in the country, although relatively on the decrease, 
is none the less real in almost every branch of our social life. Moreover, 
the complexities of language study are aggravated when the teacher 
and the student have to face three languages at the same time, Now, 
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so far as the English language is concerned, this book could serve asa 
valuable companion for the guidance of the teacher as it offers 
interesting comparative material for an enlightened study of English. 


II. The charms of the comparative method 


The limitations of the comparative method, both in the domains 
of philosophy and theoretical linguistics are well known. (For linguistics, 
Cf. A. M. Ghatage, Historical linguistics and Indo-Aryan languages, 
1962, pp.27-29). But, as regards language teaching, it may safely be 
stated that comparisons with other languages are a powerful instrument 
of giving lasting and vivid impression of linguistic phenomena to the 
language student. Thus, Dr. Ghatage says in the same above-mentioned 
book (p.15) : “An observation of such modern Romance languages 
as French, Provencal, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese or a group of 
languages like Hindi, Panjabi, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Oriya, 
Assamese and a few others reveals striking similarities in phonetics, 
morphology, syntax and vocabulary.” A study of these similarities 


will considerably prevent the dangers of cram among our language 
students. 


Ili. Parallel comparative studies in Hindi 


Itis a happy sign of the times that such comparative studies 
have already started inthe country. Thus, in an ably written book in 
Hindi entitled Hindi mē  angrezi ke gat sabdon ka  bhasha-tatvik 
adhyayan (A linguistic study of English loan words in Hindi) by 
Dr. K.C. Bhatia (Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1967), gives, in 400 
pages, an exhaustive description of phonetic and idiomatic material 
imported from English but adapted in diverse ways in Hindi. The 
book under review, therefore, connotes a sign of the times. 


JY. The Romance of words 


Here and there, this book has given examples of words which 
the reader is bound to enjoy, parallels which would make him 
appreciate ‘the romance of words’. For instance: à 


(1) That the English word *Tudor',. being the name of the. 
English royal family in which the illustrious Queen Elizabeth was 
born, finds, at least in part, a similarity to Sanskrit devadaru- ‘the 
Deodar tree’, is a thrilling example of English and Indo-Aryan parallels. 
For, Tudor means ‘given by God’ (p. -60), though the second clement 
of Sanskrit, viz. daru, means a ‘tree’ and does not correspond in this 


respect. 
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But it must be clearly realised by all those interested in languages 
that the mere sounds ofa language do not impart a particular sense; 
‘usage’ must cooperate for this purpose. In enlightened countries, 
‘Stylistics’, of which ‘usage’ is the topmost part, is being pursued 
with growing interest. This stylistics, again, is au element of 
Paralinguistics, which the British school of  phoneticians is 
pursuing with wonderful energy. Cf. an article on ‘Notes on systems 
of prosodic and paralinguistic features in English’ in the French 
journal Revue de phonétique appliquée, 1960, page 1. 


(2) The English word ‘vehicle’ when explained by the teacher to 
an Indian student that it is connected with the Sanskrit word vah- ‘to 
carry’ (page 1i) will create in the student a comparative outlook which 
will turn out to be very productive in the long run. 


V. Sound-change parallels 


Very interesting indeed are similar sound-change parallels both 
in Indo-Aryan and in languages connected with Latin. Thus, on page 
34, it has been shown that m=v ‘doublets’ occurred even within 
Sanskrit, e.g., Sanskrit $yama- or Syava- ‘dark’, Similarly, Latin glomus 
or globus (a bal. On page 38, parallel to Latin /+-dental>au in 
French, as Latin wltra ‘beyond’, French autre ‘another’, Sanskrit 
kaparda- ‘a cowrishell’, Panjabi kauddi, 


From such data, it appears to the present reviewer that such a 
book will be a useful companion to the teacher of English, who, 
by quoting apt examples of similarity between English and Indo- 
Aryan words, will make his lessons life-like and rational. 


VI. What should be the title of this book 


The title of this book, Consonantal changes in Indic and Romance 
Languages, is unfortunately a misnomer. The word ‘Indic’ is too 
wide: Indic should include Dravidian, Munda and Tibetan. None 
of these has been illustrated in the book. The examples are all from 
Indo-Aryan.. ‘Romance Languages’ are only those derived from 
Latin, but Latin cannot bea ‘Romance’ language. The correct name 
will be ‘Italic Languages’. Cf. Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of 
Indo-European Languages (in German), 1897, page 10: “The Italian 
Language constitutes Latin on one side and Oscan-Umbrian on the 
other side. Asa written language, Latin has acquired a status parallel 
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to Sanskrit.’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition, has, similarly, 
an article on ‘Italic Languages’, (vol. 12, page 752). That Latin hada 
copious element in the structure of the English language, particularly 
its vocabulary, has been pointed out by this Encyclopaedia in the 
article on ‘English Language’, p. 556, It states that even in Old English 
the word for ‘street’, ‘butter’, ‘cheese’, ‘money’, ‘inch’, ‘mile’ and 
‘wine’ came from Latin. It has been estimated by language experts 
that 75 per cent of cultural English vocabulary originates from Latin, 


The title of the book may be recast in the light of the data 
above. As the book will particularly be useful to students of English, 
itis desirable to keep the word ‘English’ in the title. E,g., the title 
may perhaps be : Consonantal changes : Parallels in English (with special 
reference to Italic languages) and Indo-Aryan vocabulary. 


VII. Desirability of reconsidering some comparisons 


While most of the coniparisons givenin the book are generally 
acceptable, there are some which have to be reconsidered. £.g., the 
following may be noted : 


1. On page 45, Panjabi vag- ‘to flow’ has been connected with 
Skt. vah-‘to bear, which is not possible, for Panjabi [gl 
cannot be a correlate of Skt. /h/. Cf. Turner, ib., No. 
12225, where Panjabi vag- has been connected with Prakrit 
vaggai ‘goes’, Sanskrit vd/gati ‘jumps’, Kumauni bagno 
‘to flow’, Marathi vagne ‘to move’. 


2, On p. 67, Latin focus bas been translated as ‘fire’, but it means 
‘hearth’. Cf. Webster, sub-voce fuel, and Walde, Latin- 
Etymological Dictionary (in German), page 302. 


3. On page 69, the [n] of cent ‘hundred’, has been stated to be 
an insertion before a stop, but it is an established philological 
fact that this /n/ was basically a nasal sound in Indo-European, 
which has been replaced by '/a| in Indo-Iranian. Cf, 
Brugmann, ib , p. 100, who calls it ‘sonant nasal’. 


VIII. Conclusion, 


The above data, it may be presumed, will give us the following 
points : 


1. This book admirably represents the incipient effort in the 
country to rationalize the study of languages like English 
and Indo-Aryan, 
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2. It suggests the importance of extending our linguistic horizon 
by the inclusion of stylistic features as well. 


3, This book will be useful to teachers of English in this country. 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


SAUNDARY ALAHARI OF SANKARACARYA, Critically ed. by 
N.S. Venkatanathacharya. Oriental Research Institute, 
Mysore. Revised edition, 1969, Pp. lviii, 386. Rs, 7. 


Among the more popular Sanskrit hymns of perennial interest, 
the Saundar yalahari of Sankaracarya is definitely one of the foremost. 
The poctic charm of the verses, their flowing language, the physical 
description and artistic pen-pictures of the Goddess in different 
settings and the appeal of direct address to the deity—all contribute 
to this popularity. Added to these is the esoteric efficacy 
attached to the recitation and worship of individual verses in 
securing for the devotee specific worldly and other-worldly benefits. The 
said popularity and special merit of the work have prompted several 
commentaries on it, among which the one by the 14th century 
scholiast Laksmidhara, included in the present edition of the work, is 
particularly sumptuous in elucidating the verses from the points of 
view of literal sense, grammar, poetics and esoteric significance. 


In the publication under review, the editor has added in continua- 
tion of Saundaryalahari and Laksmidhara’s commentary, the esoteric 
diagrams pertaining to all the hundred verses of the work, with 
directions for engraving them on metallic plates and the details of 
the worship of each for the achievement of the specific fruits. 
For the further elucidation of the Sricakra, which is the most 
potent of all these diagrams, the Bhavanopanisad, which describes 
the deeper meanings of this Cakra, is edited with the commentary 
of Bhaskararaya, the renowned Tantric scholar and prolific writer 
of the 18th century, As a further Supplement is added the pentad 
of hymns on the Mother Goddess (Devi-pajicastavi), comprised of 
Laghustuti, Carcastava, Ghatastava, Ambüstava and Sakalajananistaya. 


The revision effected in the present edition consists of the supply 
of a learned Introduction in Sanskrit (pp. xxv-xxxvii), descriptive 
contents of the verses (pp. xli-liv), a readable rendering of the text in 
Kannada and eight useful indexes (pp. 353-85). 
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The Oriental Institute, Mysore, deserves to be commended for 
placing in the hands of interested readers, a beautifully printed 
revised edition of the Saundaryalahari with the several new items 
referred to above, 


K.V. SARMA 


SAYANA'S SUBHASITA-SUDHANIDHI, Critically edited by 
K. Krishnamoorthy. Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1968. 
Pp. iii, iii, 16, 249, 39, iii. Rs. 10, 


The name of Sayana as a commentator of the Vedas and 
Brahmanas is very well known and his erudition in this field is 
universally recognised. But itis a pleasant surprise to find that the 
¿great Sanskrit savant compiled an anthology of Classical Sanskrit 
poetry also. Although, both in the introductory section as well as 
in the colophons of the work, Sayanais expressly described as the 
compiler, we have our doubts whether the entire work is really Sáyana's 
own, The first two verses in the beginning of the Kamaparva, contain 
statements which an author of the stature of Sayana is most unlikely 

to make about himself. The verses run as follows : 


aenta wadana ag AIAR | 
Maas MAr MANTAN: N 
AAAAAHENST — WIAUTHICTRTWR: | 
staag; Ala: As: TAA || 
“May, Sayana, the son of Mayana, the abode of the sportive 


movements of Laksmi, Sarasvati and Kirti, live as long as the moon 
and the stars (last). 


— 


MEZ 


EE 


*May this offspring of the Minister Mayana, Sayana, who is 
equal to Manu and Mandhata, live for a hundred autumns with his 
prosperity unimpaired,” 


It looks highly improbable that a scholar of the eminence of Sayana, 
would commit what Bhartrhari has rightly called the sin of singing 
one's own praises. It is almost impossible that Sayana would describe 
himself as equal to the great law-giver Manu and the Iksvaku regis 
imperator Mandbata. These are obviously the words of a protege of 
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Sayana himself, who has quite unconsciously incorporated these state- 
ments in the body of the work which make Sayana’s authorship of 
this anthology very doubtful. Further, it may be added that at places 
the selection of verses does not speak of good taste, such as is 
definitely expected froma scholar like Sayana. For example, in the 
Hasyapaddhati most of the verses are either vulgar or obscene. These 
could never have been compiled by Sayana. 


The anthology is divided into four sections entitled Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksa. In Dharma we have eulogies of or salutations 
to the various gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. Even here, 
a few verses have an erotic tinge. Inthe second section, on Artha, 
we have the usual miti verses, a: well as verses on various aspects of 
statecraft, In the third section, on Kama, the various topics bearing on 
the erotic sentiment such as the description of seasons, the description 
of female beauty, and sexual life are included. Many of these are 
common to other well-known anthologies, but some are new. The 
last section, on Moksa, includes such topics as renunciation, pilgrimages, 
devotion and attainment ofthe highest spiritual knowledge. Besides 
providing a good stock of verses on the topics enumerated above, 
this anthology has historical value also. We geta very good glimpse 
of the life of Sayana and his patron Kampa of the famous Vijayanagar 
royal house. 


While we congratulate the editor for placing before the Sanskrit 
readers a new anthology, with a learned and very informative 
introduction, we feel that greater care could have been taken in 
editing the work. Insome cases the arrangement of the sub-sections 
. is defective. For example in the Madhupana-paddhati, only the first 
two verses really pertain to this topic. The remaining 12 verses do 
not have any relevance to this subject, Similarly, under Virahapraldpa, 
verses 6 to 9 do not pertain to this topic. 


There are several misprints which are likely to confuse the reader; 
e.g., at page 226, deviti is printed for dehiti; on the same page sáhasi 
ni$arada- is printed for sahasini $árada- , at page 230, we have 
vraja-puta for dhvaja-puta, at page 42 there is dainyam for daivam, 
and at page 215 there is kubjapati for kuitja-kuti ; at page 232, vallabhah 
should have been vallabha, and at page 237, sanayana is a misprint 
for sunayana. 


However, inspite of these flaws, we welcome this new addition to 
the available anthologies in Sanskrit. 


JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 
V.I.S.I.S., Hoshiarpur 
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STOTRASAMUCCAYA, Ed. by K. Parameswara Aital, The 
Adyar Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras-20, 
Part II, 1969. Pp. xix, 386. Rs. 28 ; 43 sh. ; $ 6.50. 


We had tbe occasion to review, in the Jast volume of this Journal, 
7 (1969) 198-99, tbe First Part of this collection of South-Indian 
Sanskrit hymns. That Part comprised of fifty select stotras on the 
gods Ganeóáa, Subrahmanya, Devi and Siva, while, the Second Part, 
which is reviewed here and which completes the series, contains fifty-one 
hymns on Visnu and Laksmi and some other pieces of a miscellaneous 
nature. 


All the hymns included in this collection are stotras with a 
difference—a difference which marks them out from the highly repetetive 
contents of the several popular stotra collections available in print. 
Firstly, all of them are rare and mostly unpublished hitherto. Secondly, 
while exuding devotional fervour, in common with the stotras in other 
collections, the hymns included herein are significant from certain 
other considerations as well. Thus, the Gopalasataka of A$oka- 
Raghunathacarya (pp. 24-47) epitomises, systematically, in 126 well- 
knit verses composed in sragdhara metre, the story of Lord Krsna as 
depicted in the tenth and eleventh skandhas of the Bhagavata. The 
Krsnacaritramasijari (pp. 8-14) of the reputed Dvaita scholiast 
Raghavendratirtha is a shorter epitome of the same story, while his 
Ramacaritramaiijari (pp. 171-80) retells the main events of the 
Ramayana, The long stotra entitled Tattvarthasaravali by Subrah- 
manyayogin in 347 verses ( pp. 63-108) is a descriptive eulogy of 
Lord Venkatesvara installed on the Tirupati Hills, based on the 
Venkatesvaramahatmya, and refers to the interesting tradition of 
*Venkata-subrabmanya'— How God Subrahmanya was transformed 
into Lord Venkate$vara of Tirupati (vv. 251-54). 


Some of the hymns, like for instance, the Bhagavadvicaralalitàr yah 
of Utake Govindacarya (pp. 134-39), Viraraghava-stotra (pp. 206-16) 
and Hastigiri$astava (pp. 225-35), both of Viraraghiva-Vedanta- 
deSika and Upasanastadasaka (pp. 321-23) form expositions, also, 
of philosophical tenets. The Saryadvadasaka (pp. 373-74) is of high 
esoteric potency, being associated with the Rgvedic trea, 1.50.11-13. 
Certain of the hymns are plaintive in tone; cf. Nirvedataravali of 
Kauéika Ranganatha (pp. 122-27) and Viraktimuktavalt of Utake 
Govindacarya (pp.186-206). Certain others are of intimate local interest, 
being dedicated to deities installed at certain sacred places in South 
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India like Ghatikacala (Sholinghur), Melkote in Mysore, Tirucheri 
(near Kumbakonam ) and Kanchipuram, A stotra of particular 
interest, belonging to this category, is the Astamahisi-prarthana-satakam 
of Ramanuja (pp. 236-46) dedicated to the different manifestations | 
of Goddess Laksmi as installed in eight sacred shrines. 


Apart from two resounding stotras of the dandaka type, viz, 
Hayagrivadandaka (pp, 219-22) and (Mahkalaksmidandaka (pp. 291-94), 
there are some which exhibit skill in intricate versification, while, at 
the same time, maintain devotional fervour and poetic charm, 
Among these may be mentioned the Jndirasataka by Krsnakavi (pp. 247- 
58) in 101 nirausthya verses, eschewing the labial syllables. The 
Ramamattebhastotra of Mahadeva (pp. 180-82) employs the dvadasa- 
prasa, the repeated syllables having been taken in the alphabetical 
order; this s/otra forms also an epitome of the Ramdyana, as 
the following verse, mentioning some of the incidents from the 
Aranyakanda and having ta, tha, da, and dha as the repetetive syllables 
in the different padas, would show : 


ss 199 t 


ammat aag Qafa yaana uer faf 
qarn Afaa aaan fawauram assem | 


maaadaaa aR, 
Aawi fagagtarat fasaa ATAZA II 


Many of the hymns form delectable poetry of a high order. 
Among these, two, viz., the incomplete Turagasataka of Vatichhesyara 
(pp. 109-17) and Dugdhāpagā-daśakam (pp. 336-38) on the sacred river 
Palar, are worthy of special mention for the highflown poetic imagery 
displayed therein. 


The representative selection of devotional outpourings presented 
before us, in the Stotrasamuccaya, the Second Part of which is 
reviewed here, fully demonstrates the unbroken tradition, during 
mediaeval and later times, of the Bhakti cult in South Indian 
life, two other corroborative demonstrations thereof being the string 
of temples that dot the entire region and the stream of devotees 
that repairs to these sacred spots for mental peace and spiritual 
solace. 


The Editor refers, in his Introduction (p. xix), to the large number 
of Acarya-stotras preserved in manuscript form in the Adyar Library. 
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Besides their devotional appeal, these sfofras are highly valuable 
for the information they contain on literary, cultural and personal 
history, Students of Indian culture and Hindu religion will be thankful 
to tbe Adyar Library for publishing collections of the rare and 
unpublished Acarya-stotras, duly classified and arranged and provided 
with brief biographical, historical and local notes, To be sure, the 
Adyar Library with its talented editorial staff, wealth of source-material 
and facilities for standard book production, is well equipped for 
taking up such a project. 


K. V, SARMA 


PURUSARTHOPADESA of Bhartrhari, Critically edited by 
K. V. Sarma. Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
Pp. xxiii, 30, Rs. 5, 


The Purusarthopadesa is a little-known compilation of verses 
ascribed to Bbartrhari and, as such, a critical edition of the work is 
most welcome. The present edition is based on its only known 
manuscript. The edition is accompanied by another collection of 
ten verses called Purusartha-dasaka, also attributed to Bhartrhari. 
This latter work is also prepared froma single known manuscript. 


The problem of the origin of the Bhartrhari-verses is shrouded in 
mystery, Though the well set Satakatrayi, (in three units of a 
hundred verses each), is known to the public as such, it is to be noted 
that the total number of the verses attributed to  Bhartrhari, as 
collected from the anthologies, far exceeds three hundred, numbering, 
at least 857. It is, hence, clear that the verses incorporated in the 
Satakatrayi should have been selected with a particular scheme and 
a particular motive, from the floating mass of verses attributed to 
Bhartrhari, whosoever he really might be. 


The verses in the Purusarthopadesa are mostly common to the 
Satakatrayi but the aim of the redactor in the present case is different. 
While the Satakatrayi has arranged the verses according to the 
categories of Niti, $rigara and Vairagya, the purpose of Purusartho- 
padesa is to collect together verses that deal with the prime Purusartha, 
yiz., Moksa, and its accessories like virtue, renunciation etc. 


According to the editor, the Purusarthopadesa is a judicious 
recast of the Satakatrayi, produced at an early stage after the redaction 


of the latter, 
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In preparing the edition of this book the editor has minutely 
studied the various verses in comparison with their counterparts in the 
Satakatrayi; and in the foot-notes he has marked, among other things, 
the new variants found in the Purusarthopadesa. Some of the variants 
are noteworthy. Tnus, for example, for ajňah sukham aradhyah 
(with the root radh with a), the Purusarthopadesa has sukham 
avabodhyah, and correspondingly we have Brahma’pi naram na 
bodhayati for Brahma'pi naram na rajijayati, which sounds better 
in sense, in spite of the alliteration that the original reading has, 
Again, for nrpangana-gatah khalah, the Purusarthopadeéa reads 
nrpankana-gatah khalah, conveying the idea of the fool turned a king, 
rather than being simply his protégé. 

The edition is highly valuable for the elaborate critical Intro- 
duction by the editor, which discusses, among other things, the 
identification of Bhartrhari, his popularity, the tradition of the 
Satakatrayi and the redaction of Bhartrhari verses. 


The publication is a welcome addition to critically edited literature 
in Sanskrit. 


SADASHIV A, DANGE, 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, University of Bombay 


CANAKYA.NITI-TEXT-TRADITION, By Ludwik Sternbach, 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur 


(India), Vol. II, Pts. I-III, 1967-70, Pp. xvi, 276, 1048, 
Each Part Rs. 35, 


When Dr. Sternbach placed before scholars, in 1963-64, his 
critical edition of the six basic versions to which he could reduce 
the numerous collections of Canakya's epigrams, he announced that 
*the next step will be the reconstruction of all those aphorisms which 
can be considered as Canakya's own, or more correctly, which could 
be considered as attributeable to Canakya’’ (Vol. I, Preface, p. vii). 


The three sumptuous tomes before us represent the result of this 
arduous undertaking. 


As is well known, the Canakya verses, are spread, as quotations, 
over a wide range of Sanskrit literature besides their occurrence 
in multifarious collections. The Ur-text of all these verses has 


VIJ VIII (1970) 35 
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been presented by Dr. Sternbach in three Sections : ( A ) Those 
found in the six basic versions (1122), (B) Those found only 
as individual verses in external sources (960), and (C) Corrupt, 
incomplete or otherwise defective verses found in external sources 
(133). Thus, in all, the present volume contains the critical text 
of 2215 different maxims attributed to Canakya in majorum gloriam, 
Under each verse are given its sources and variant readings. Since 
the verses do not have any internal arrangement amongst themselves, 
they are arranged alphabetically, in the said three Sections, and 
numbered continuously for purposes of reference. Again, since the 
said alphabetical arrangement disturbs the sequence in the basic 
collectional versions and sub-versions, as many as !13 Tables of 
Concordance are appended to the Introduction, so as to enable 
easy location of the position of any verse in any of the several 
collections. Thus, the three paris, together, comprise, literally, the full 
treasury of Canakya-niti-texi-tradition, adequately provided with all 
necessary facilities to locate and study, critically and comparatively, any 
Canakya epigram in any of its aspects. it redounds to the credit 
of Dr. Sternbach to have achieved this with respect of the farflung 
and extensive tradition of the wise sayings of Canakya, whose 
provenance extends far beyond the borders of India, to wit, into 
Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, Mongolia, Siam, Laos, Cambodia and Indonesia 
and whose occurrence in the literatures of those countries has also 
been suitably recorded by him in the volume under review and 
elsewhere in his other writings. 


Several interesting points come out of Dr. Sternbach’s long 
Introduction to the Volume, For instance, he shows that nearly 
30 percent of the Canakya verses known in India are known also in 
Greater india, either in their original Sanskrit form or in local 
renderings (see pp. 39-69), which demonstrates the high popularity 
which these  epigrams enjoyed in those lands. An interesting 
feature of the Canakya tradition is that we often find herein the 
same verse adapted to different metres, in different versions. Thus 
in verse 278, the Il-syllabic Upajati of the Vrddha-Canakya is read 
as a 12-syllabic Upajati in the Canakya-rajaniti version, by the 
suitable addition of a syllable to each of the four quarters, i.e. 
by changing dantamalopasrstam to dantamalopadharinam, | nisthura- 
bhasinam ca to nisthura-vakyabhasinam, astamite Sayanam to astamaye 
pi fayinam and cakrapanim to cakradharinam. We have also 


numerous instances of quarters and halves of different verses 


interchanging, 
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To strike a personal note, it is a matter of satisfaction to 
the present reviewer that his critical edition of a hitherto unknown 
collection of Canakya verses, entitled Canakya-saptati, could be 
published in good time for Dr. Sternbach to utilise that work 
also suitably in the reconstruction of his present Ur-text of Canakya 
verses (cf. Intro., p. 72) and also incorporate in the volume a 
Concordance Table of that work (p. 149). 


Dr. Sternbach has indicated towards the ,end of his Preface 
(p. viii), his intention to issue, in due course, an English translation 
of the Canakya Ur-text and also a Motif-Index to all Canakya verses. 
Students of Indology will eagerly look forward to the expeditious 
completion and publication of these two works, especially the latter, 
which is boundto be extremely useful in the study of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian life and culture. 


K; V, SARMA 


KALIDASA: DATE, LIFE AND WORKS, By Vasudeva Vishnu 


Mirashi and Narayan Raghunath Navlekar. Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1969, Pp. ix, 473. Rs. 25. 


The work under review presents an exhaustive study of Kalidasa, 
on critical lines and covers practically all aspects of the subject. 
The first chapter is devoted to the discussion of the vexed problem 
of the date of Kalidasa. In 35 pages, the authors have discussed 
threadbare, the various views that have been expressed from time 
to time. They have subjected the view of the protogonists of various 
theories to a scientific analysis and have refuted the discordant theories 
by means of cogent, forceful and convincing arguments. As a result 
of their sifting inquiry, the authors have arrived at the conclusion 
that Kalidasa lived inc, A. D. 400, inthe court of the illustrious 
Gupta monarch, Candragupta II Vikramaditya. The second chapter 
dealing with the age of Kalidasa, is a masterly survey of the social 
and political background. Beginning with the establishment of the 
mighty empire of the Mauryas under Candragupta, the authors have 
discussed the successive role of ASoka, Pusyamitra, the Satavahanas, 
the Sakas and the Kusanas, in the evolution of civilized life in 
its various aspects such as religion, philosophy, literature, art, social 
laws and scientific progress. We are thus, gradually, brought to the 
threshold of the classical age of the Guptas and are presented with 
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a picture where we see vividly painted the fruition of our national 
effort, a picture of political grandeur, peace, prosperity and progress. 
This was the milieu in which were produced the lyrics, the epics 
and the dramas of Kalidasa. The authors have given a graphic account 
of the India of Kalidasa's days, dwelling upon its religious beliefs 
and philosophical speculations, its tremendous progress in the sphere 
of arts and crafts, its literary output, its social customs, beliefs and 
practices, and, last but not the least, its progress in the field of 
sciences. 


The third chapter is devoted to the controversy regarding the home 
of Kalidasa, The claims of Bengal, Kashmir and Vidisha, have all 
been duly considered, but rejected. The authors favour the view that 
Kalidasa was a native of Ujjayini. 


The fourth chapter is a penetrating study of the personality of 
Kalidasa. The authors have first, exposed the hollowness of many 
a silly anecdote about Kalidasa, traditionally handed down and taken 
as true, in certain circles, both in the past as well as in the 
present. They have then, delved deep into the writings of Kalidasa, 
and on the basis of the material thus gleaned, they have painted 
a vivid picture of Kalidasa asa man. 


Chapter V presents a. survey of the poetical works of Kalidasa, 
Here, not only have our authors given us succinct summaries of 
each poem, but have also discussed the antecedents of each poem, 
discussed its sources and presented an appraisal of the work. In 
discussing the poetic merits and blemishes, the authors have supported 
their arguments with copious quotations from the original texts. 
This enables the reader to form a concrete idea of the contents of 


each poem, and also to enjoy the poetic beauty of Kalidasa's 
writings, 


Chapter VI is devoted to a critical study of the dramas of 
Kalidasa. Here, as in the case of poetical works, we get very 
judicious summaries of all the three plays. The dramatic merits 
of each play have been highlighted, and, as is usual with our 
authors, every statement has been supported by quotations from and 
references to the plays. 


In chapter VII, a general estimate of the works of Kalidasa 
has been attempted where his merits have been brought out in bold 
relief and the seeming blemishes explained. Here, the authors have 
not only quoted the appreciative remarks of competent literary 
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critics like Anandavardhana, but have themselves discussed in detail 
the salient features of Kalidasa's poetry, such as suggestiveness, 
effective delineation of sentiment and judicious use of the figure 
of speech such as Svabhavokti, Vakrokti, Upamaetc. The dramas 
have been subjected to a searching examination from the points 
of view of construction of plot, delineation of characters, description 


of nature, etc, Here, again, the authors have copiously quoted 
in order to substantiate their views. 


In chapter VIII, the authors have set forth the views of Kalidasa 
on religion, philosophy, society, politics, education, etc, A perusal 
of this chapter gives us a clear idea of Kalidasa’s views on 


some of the great problems of life and his contribution to 
their solution. 


In chapter IX, which is the last, we find the observations 
of ancient Sanskrit authors of various ages about the muse of 
Kalidasa, Cne is pleasantly surprised to find that Kalidasa was 
the recipient of voluntary tributes of praise from the ancient writers 
as from the modern critics. The work has a short but useful biblio- 
graphy and is provided with an index. 


The outstanding merit of the present study of Kalidasa is its 
three-fold utility, It can be read with profit by the specialist, by 
the layman as well as by the student. The remarkably chaste and 
lucid English, free from involved constructions and difficult voca- 
bulary, makes its reading, a pleasure. The work is the result of a 
lifelong study of the subject by a veteran Sanskrit scholar whose 
previous publications on the topic in Marathi and Hindi, have 
already been widely appreciated. The present comprehensive and 
critical study in English is sure to have a still wider appeal. 


JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 


NATY ASAMSKRTISUDHA By Ramesh Chandra Shukla. Pub.: 
Dev Shankar Shukla, Krishnapuri, Aligarh, 1968. Pp. (15), 
265, 7. Rs. 10. 


The Natyasamskrtisudha, which formed the doctoral disser- 
tation of the author, in Sanskrit, as approved by the Aligarh Muslim 
University in 1961, aims at presenting ancient Indian life during 
the period extending from 100 B.C. to A.D. 500, when the country 
was ruled by the Sungas, Kanvas, Kusünas, Satavahanas and the 
Guptas, on the basis of Sanskrit dramas written during the 
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period, This age was, indeed, a flourishing period of literary 
activity, when, among other writings, some of the foremost Sanskrit 
dramas were also composed. The author's thesis is that the social 
life of a nation, at any period, is to be found mirrored in contemporary 
dramas and, therefore, Indian life during the period under study 
can be understood fróm contemporary dramas much better tban 
from other sources like epigraphy, archaeology etc. (pp. 9-11). 
One may agree with this postulation only in a general way, i.e., with 
the limitation of some avyapti and ativyapti. Thus, all contemporary 
life might not be pictured in the dramas, and all that is pictured 
need not be contemporary. This is especially true of India, where 
Standardisation of norms and conventions for dramas, even as for 
other similar matters, had been established from early times. Again, 
the portrayal of life in dramas is limited also by the plots thereof, 
the presentation of a Puranic theme like Sakuntala or a traditional 
romance like Svapnavasavadatta, having to conform, in a large 
measure, to its ancient source, In fact, elsewhere in the book, where 
the author speaks of the influence of the earlier dramas on later dramas, 
he pertinently observes that in the matter of general culture, thought 
and conventions, the one is very much a prototype of the other: Cf. 
qasai aq afs-eafe-guoad (sic) ant faare manaa Iani 
a RAA (sic) va awal aati erosa cauaa ala a 
faaara scart (p.256). The point we want to stress is that 
there has been, in India, a continuity of cultural and literary 
tradition and that our dramas have also been influenced, from 
very early times, by earlier literature and thought. With this 
limitation, it may be said that dramatic literature, especially 
of the social types like the Prakarana and the Bhana, forms a 
potential source for the study of contemporary life. 


The author deals, in the first five chapters of the book, 
with the nature of the Sanskrit drama and its potentialities in 
mirroring life. He also gives an outline of the dramas analysed by 
him, viz., the works of Bhasa, Kalidasa, A$vaghosa, Sudraka and 
Visakhadatta. It should have been eminently useful, for the author, to 
have taken up, for similar analysis, also the four well-known social 
satires of the period, being the Padmaprabhrta of Sudraka, 
Dhürtavitasamvada of lévaradatta, Ubhayabhisarika of Vararuci and 
Padataditaka of Syamilaka. The next five chapters, which form 
the kernel of the book, deal, respectively, with contemporary Polity, 
Social conditions, Economics, Religious conditions and Morality. 
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Information on various matters coming under the purview of the 
above topics are taken up one by one and dealt with in detail, 
and, often, correlated with parallel information as available from 
the generally accepted historical sources. The chapters on Polity 


(pp. 107-32) and Social conditions (pp. 133-94) are particularly rich 
in information. 


While one could concur with the author on many of his 
findings, there are certain deductions which seem to be unwarranted. 
For example, he observes on p. 229, while speaking about social and 
moral standards, that in ancient India several Brahmanas swerved 
from their prescribed way of life. But the Ksatriyas, Vai$yas and 
Südras continued to follow their prescribed way of life, which 
proved to be one of the causes of their downfall. At the same 
time, the author hails, elsewhere, the very same ways of lifeas the 
ideals which Sanskrit drama offers for the moderns for being 
emulated (see pp. 257-63, esp. p. 261). 


For all the intrinsic merit of the work, its printer and proof- 
reader seem to have managed to take away much of its charm and 
readability. ^; he book contains a three-page list of printer's errors, 
but all the errors in thé book could run to thirty pages. «a and d, s 
and W, a and 4, @ and @ etc, often interchange. An uncalled for 
dot often shows itself over letters, as in aaata queat (p. 11), 
safe (p. 11), gat ara (p. 55), amiga (p. 59), ant (p. 12), 
afan (p. 31), atat (p. 120) etc. Discontinuous printing of letters 
in words tend to impair the flow of reading. See, for example: 
arsam niani agaaa gamae fazafa (sio, p. 6), 
araafatt agad d (p. 15), sata maaa afaaat aa (p.7), fa 
maaa (p. 51), u fafaer (p. 53), stat ATAA (p. 57), stie «eat (p. 57), 
2a aa IA (p. 116), etc., etc., etc. The corollory to the above, viz., the 
continuous printing of separate words are, sometimes, confusing, e. g., 
adifaugaer (p. 143), aaria mafa: (p. 12); and, at other times, 
tend to give opposite meanings; Cf mag WAAI aq ATAATA 
ata (p. 15), aisa (sic) qÑ: (p. 12), gafas (p. 117), 
snriatafa (p. 203, ih the sense of saga), aaa: getter (p. 259). 
If lapses of this type were few and far between, they would, well, have 
been ignored by the understanding reader. But one is apt to get fed 
up when this type of fare is served page after page. What a contrast 
to the other very ‘readable’ books of our author, like the Prabandhq« 
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ratnakara (Rev. VIJ V pp. 243-41) and Gandhigauravan (Rev. VIJ 
VIII.288), which, too, the present reviewer had the occasion to go 
through in detail ! 


There is also a thing or two in which the author alone could 

help and not the printer or the proof-reader. Non-Indian authors 
and works have been referred to in the book through their Hindi-ised 
Devanagari transliteration, —which is often confusing. In fact, the 
names could be better and more correctly understood had they 
been given, also, in English. At present some of these require 
much ingenuity even to recognise them. Cf. miga IS gi "m 
sicura, faz, gsar (all on p. 37), fese (p. 38), sitxfezau (pp. 63, 
71), *AAT (p. 110), ae (p. 130) etc. Some of the names are 
differently transliterated at different places, The author could also 
examine the book thoroughly for errors of the type noted below, 
for their due inclusion in the Errata: The author of Ascaryacudamani 
atasa (sic) (p. 63)—( —to be corrected to) Saktibhadra ; «terrace 
( p. 79 )— yinavasavadatta ; atfeaatfeafad ( p. 93 )— Vadijhan- 

ghalollikhitam ; feeqaatay (pp. 125)— Divyavadanam ; JARNRANEE 

(p. 219)— Kumarilabhatta; dafet (pp. 108, 130) — Saighatitam. 

"A good number of Western authorities are referred to and quoted in 
the body of the book, quite often without bibliographical references : 

E.g., Huxley (p. 15), Sylvain Lévi (pp. 10, 35, 37 etc.), Max Muller 

(p. 35), Pischel (pp. 37, 40 etc.). Indian authorities, too, do not 


fare better in this respect, Due references haveto be supplied wherever 
they have not been given. 


We might take this occasion to make a few suggestions, the 
adoption of which, in a future edition of the work, could be expected 
to add greatly to its reference value: (1) A full Subject Index ; 
(2) Completion of the now incomplete bibliograhical entries in the 
List of books consulted ; (3) Supply, in bold type, of suitable subject 
headings in the body of the book ; (4) Supply of informative folio 
headings to the pages, over and above the (presently given) dry page 
numbers; and (5) a more attractive and less monotonous typography, 
The title of the book could also be made more expressive of its 
contents, or, at least, a secondary title could be added to that effect. 


K, V. SARMA 
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OEUVRES POETIQUES DE NILAKANTHA DIKSITA, Texte, 
traduction et notes, Par Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat. Institut 
Francais d'indologie, Pondichery, Pt, I, 1967. Pp. 57, 
362; Pls. iO. Price not mentioned. 


The Introduction to the volume under reviw commences with a 
significant affirmation: “It is undeniable that in South Indian history 
there had been, during the 16th and 17th centuries, intense activity 
in Sanskrit literature, temple architecture and sculpture. It was 
marked by an abundance in production and a passion characterised 
by Sanskritic culture."  (p.1). This was a period of Sanskrit 
literary exuberance, some glimpses of which have been given by 
T.S. Kuppuswami Sastri, V. Raghavan, Ulloor S. Parameswara 
Aiyar, M. Krishnamachariar, and others, but a full-fledged account 
thereof yet remains to be written. The bulk of the literature 
produced during this period still remains in manuscript form, beyond 
the easy reach of interested scholars. Monographs on individual 
authors and critical editions of the numerous unpublished texts 
form a preliminary to such an account. The volume under review, 
being the First Part of the Collected Poettcal Works of Nilakantha 
Diksita, a versatile writer of the period, is, therefore, most welcome, 


Nilakantha Diksita (c. 1600-1675), one of the literary luminaries 
of the royal court of Madura, has deservedly been the subject 
of several studies, in English, Tamil and Malayalam and, recently, 
also of a doctoral dissertation. The significance of the present 
volume, however, rests on two counts: (1) It introduces the works 
of Nilakantha, which are remarkable for their graceful diction, 
mature thought and worldly wisdom and characterised by subtle 
humour, wit and sarcasm, to the French reading public, through 
the excellent French rendering and copious editorial notes added 
to the critical edition of the texts which are printed in bold 
and attractive Devanagari script, remniscent of the early European 
editions of Sanskrit texts. (2) It edits, for the first time, the 
Gurutattyamalika on renunciation and life of liberation, which is, 
possibly, one of the last and most mature of the author's writings. 


The other texts included in the volume, viz., the satires Kali- 
vidambana and Sabharaiijana, the century of piquant epigrams entitled 
Anyapadesaíataka, the philosophical hymns Sivotkarsamaiijari, 
Candirahasya, Raghuyirastava and Anandasagarastava and the two 


VIJ VIII (1970) 36 
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works exposing the frailties of mundane life and extolling renunciation 
thereof, viz., Santivilasa and Vairagyasataka, have already been 
published, though some of these publications are, now, out of print. 
The distinction in the present publication, however, is that all 
these texts are presented here in their critical editions, There 
again, the commentary of Sivanandatirtha has heen added to 
Sivotkarsamaiijari and the numerous references and quotations in 
the commentary traced to their sources. In the case of Anyapadeía- 
$ataka, the annotatory preambles to the verses by Kerala Varma 
Valiya Koil Thampuran, as available in a Malayalam edition of the 
work, have been extracted here. 


In an informative Introduction, in 57 pages, the editor gives 
a short resumé of the works edited, besides putting together and 
examining critically all available biographical and other information 
about Nilakantha. In an Appendix are extracted passages from some 
later works where biographical details about Nilakantha Diksita are to 
be found, Ten illustrations of places and objects connected with 
Nilakantha tend to imparta living touch to the texts and to bring 
the personality of the author closer to the readers. 


AM thanks are due to the editor, P. S, Filliozat, for placing 
before readers an immaculate edition with elucidatory notes, of 
some of the fine works of Nilakantha Diksita, The readers of the 
present volume will eagerly look forward to the early publication of 
the further parts of the ‘Collected Works’, 


K. V. SARMA 


GIT ANJALIH (Sanskrit Translation of  Rabindranatha 
Tagore’s Gitafijali) by N. Gopala Pillai, Published by 
Mrs. N. Gopala Pillai, Kumaramangalam, Vazhuthacaud, 
Trivandrum, 1969. Pp. xvi, 103. Rs. 5, 


The Gitanjali of Gurudev Tagore has rightly been acclaimed 
as one of the most outstanding poetic productions of this century. 
The very fact that it was this work that was maialy responsible for the 
award of the Nobel Prize for literature to the poet is ample testimony 
for this. The supreme glory of the lyrical songs of the human soul 
contained in Gitafjali by “the magical blending of the sensuous facts 
with supersensuous fancies” has really no exact parallel anywhere else, 
But, of late, a tendency seems to be deyeloping to consider the work 
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as "poor" compared with the other writings of Tagore, that there i 
is nothing original at all in the perceptions and institutions 
about which the poct sings in the Gitanjali, that it treats of traditional 
religious experience in traditional language without subtlety or depth, i 
and that only as songs are they beautiful with their enchanting melodies. 
Still, inspite of such observations, Gitdiijali has. been translated into 
many of the other Indian languages including Sanskrit, the greatest Hi 
language of our culture. | 


direct from the original Bengali, have been made by Kalipada 
Tarkavageesa and also by Amarendramohan Tarkatirtha and from 
the English version by Pullel Sriramachandra. Select portions have 
been translated by many, among whom may be mentioned Indramohan 
Chakravarthi, Sailendranath Maulik, Durgadas Gosvami, Krishnan 
Namputiri and Subbarama Sastri. Some of these have been published 
in the Samskritaravindram, an anthology of Sanskrit translations of 
Tagore’s writings, brought out by the Central Sahitya Akademi in 1966. 


Complete metrical translations into Sanskrit of the Gitaiíjali, 
: 


The work reviewed here is a metrical Sanskrit translation based on 
the English version of the Gitaiijali, by the late Prof. N. Gopala Pillai 
who has made his mark as a particularly gifted scholar, eminently 
suited to render in fine Sanskrit great poems from other languages, by 
his mellifluous renderings of Cintdvistayaya Sita  (.itavicaralahari) 
of Kumaran Āśān and Premasangitam of Ullür S, Parameswara 
Aiyer, two of the greatest Malayalam poets of modern times. Himself 
a poet of fine sensibility anda critic of keen insight, Prof. Pillai has 
been able to capture the spirit of the poems in the Girafijali and render 
them in Sanskrit in appropriate expressions, and the Gitaiijali being an 
‘Offering of Songs’, (Tagore himself has said, “Our words don't speak, 
they sing"), the translator has chosen, throughout, musical metres, 
largely those used by Jayadeva in his Gitagovinda. A few poems are 
in the metre used by Sri Sankara in his Mohamudgara, some in the 
metres used by Sadasivabrahmendra for some of his kirtanas and one 
in a metre current in Kerala. Thus, as in the original, in the 
translation also the musical element pervades, though in a slightly 
different form. 


As an illustration of the fidelity of the translation to the original 
may be given the first verse of the 37th gia : 


*[thought that my voyage had come to its end at the last limit 
of my power, —that the path before me was closed, that provisions 
were exhausted and the time come to take shelter in a silent obscurity,” 
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akalayam avasitam iha me yanam 
Sakter mama carame simniti 
saranih purato mama  pihiteti 
vyayitanyapi patheyaniti 
ajííatatve nibhrte hyabhayam 
yatum samayah | saiijata iti. 


It may be noted that the word patheya here is more appropriate and 
expressive than provisions in the original. 


The book containsa learned Introduction making an assessment 
of the original as wellas of the translation by the well-known scholar 
and writer Sri SUranad Kunjan Pillai, a close friend of the translator. 
One can fully endorse the statement therein that the translation 
preserves the spirit and subtleties of thought in the original and displays 
consummate felicity and elegance of expression. 


S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA IYER, 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, Kerala University, 
Trivandrum 


GLEANINGS FROM THE VEDAS, A CENTURY OF MORALS ETC., 
Sanskrit text edited with English translation, By P. Krishna- 
murthi, 5677, St. Mary’s Road, Secunderabad, 1965-69. 


We had the occasion to review in two previous numbers 
of this Journal, viz, 4 (1966) 122-23 and 7 (1969) 197-98, the 
edition. and translation by Shri P. Krishnamurthi, a dedicated 
Sanskrit and Telugu scholar of Andhra Pradesh, of some of the 
choice minor works in Sanskrit in the fields of Stotra, Niti etc. 
He has now offered another bunch of eleven ‘flowers’, being the result 
of his further endeavours in the same direction. These include 
Gleanings from the Vedas on social obligations, family life, scientific 
glimpses etc. ; A century of Morals, being the WNitisataka of 
Bhartrhari ; Moral precepts, wherein he has put together a hundred 
select verses from Canakya’s Niti$ataka ; some of the notable psalms 
of Sankaracarya, being the Saundaryalahari, Bhaja Govindam, Hymns 
to. Vifvranatha and Annapurna, A hymn to  Candraéekhara and 
Hymn to Bhavani ; the elevating hymn of high philosophic import, 
entitled Hastamalakastotra by Sankara’s disciple Hastamalaka ; A 
hymn to Venkateswara, containing the well-known Venkatesvara- 
suprabhata, Stotra, Prapatti and Mangala; and the Sristuti of the great 


Vaignava saint VedantadeSika. 
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All the books are supplied with short Forewords and Prefaces 
which provide the essential background needed for the proper study 
of the texts that follow. Translations in English are given below 
orfacing the Sanskrit text, which, latter, is printed in Telugu script. 
Jt may be noted here that the popularity of these books could 
be greatly increased by printing tbe text also in Devanagari. And, 
this would not be a problem since, as it is, much space is being 
left blank on the textual pages which could be used advantageously 
to print the Devanagari text. Then again, the English renderings | 
are generally more free than literal, Cf., for instance : : 


boddharo matsara-grastah prabhavah smayadusitap | 


ajüanopahatas canye $unyam ange subhasitam || 


“The wise are filled with envy and jealousy, and the rich 
are blinded with arrogance. The others are not gifted with 
intelligence, Hence, the precepts J wanted to teach are suppressed 
within myself? The expression na tu pratinivistamurkhajanacittam 
aradhayet, is translated in two different ways: (1) “But the obstinate 
cannot be convinced." (2) * But it is impossible to please the mind 
of a foolish man," (A century of morals, pp.1, 3). nahi nahi 
raksati dukrü karane, is rendered as “The knowledge of grammatical 
aphorisms does not avail thee" (Bhaja Govindam, p.8). It may be 
seen that the words in italics are mot exact renderings of the 
corresponding Sanskrit original, Instances of this type can be 
multiplied. The renderings can be made to agree more with the 
text, without sacrificing readablity, be adopting identical constructions 
wherever possible, bracketting extra words and, when necessary, 
adding footnotes, 


Through his publications, which are all cheaply priced, Shri 
Krishnamurthi is, indeed, doing a commendable service not only 
to the propagation of Sanskrit literature but alsoto Indlian culture 
in general. 


K.V, SARMA 


PRASASTI-KASIKA of Bālakrşņa Tripathin, critically edited 3 
by K.V. Sarma, Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
1967. Pp. xxv, 60. Rs. 6. 


Sending of messages had already developed into an art in ancient 
India. In addition to the skill in the oral transmission of messages, 
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the appropriate wording of the messages was of great importance, 
especialy in political and social life. A regular convention for letter- 
writing emerged with specifications for such matters as how to begin 
a letter, how to end it, how to seal it, what sort of writing material 
was to be used, how to address it according to the status of the person 
to whom it was being addressed etc, The letters were rightly called 
prasasti, indicating that they were not dry message-tunnels but kept in 
view the emotional side. Dalapatiraya classifies them under three heads, 
viz, Sandesatmaka (dealing with personal affairs), Vyavaharatmaka 
(legal) and Nidesatmaka (political). 


The work under review is a manual to formal letter-writing as 
was practised in mediaeval India and supplies model preambles to 
suit different correspondents and differing circumstances. According to 
the author, letters are to begin variously depending on the caste, 
position or the relationship of the addressee to the writer. There are 
specimens in both prose and verse, the former being mostly ornate 
and interspersed with short expressions giving the idea of the prose 
called the utkalikapraya mixed with the curpaka. This would show 
that the author, living in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
is not free from the dazzle of the gorgeous style, At times, one is 
apt to feel that the personal style of the author supersedes the 
usefulness of his work. However, the point is not how far these 
preambles, in themselves, are useful, today, for the purpose for which 
they have been meant by the author; their importance lies in their 
depicting a stage in Indian literary and social history ; and from this 
point of view, the use of this work for the students of Sanskrit, as 
also for those who want to make a study of letter-writing in ancient 
India, is immense. 


In his very illuminating introduction, Prof. Sarma gives a 
resumé of the history of the art and science of letter-writing in ancient 
and mediaeval India. The large number of the available manuscripts 
of the present work points its popularity. Prof. Sarma has based 
his edition on eleven manuscripts and has given information of 
the rest, He has also presented valuable information about the author 
in addition to a critical study of the work, The get-up and printing 
of the publication are pleasing. 


SADASHIV A. DANGE, 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, University of 
Bombay 
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SRLTILAKA-YASO'RNAVAH. by Madhava Srihari Aney. 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Poona, vol. II, 1969. 
Fp. 12, 10, 275-491, 11 ; Pls. 2, 2, 18. Rs. 40. 


The publication of Volume II of the M.S, Aney’s $ri- 
Tilakayasornava, being the 12,000-verse biography, in Sanskrit, 
of the Indian freedom fighter, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
close on the heels of the issue of Vol, I of the work, is most 
welcome. We had the occasion to review in detail, in the last 
issue of our Journal, 7 (1969) 193-97, the First Volume of this 
biography. That volume contained cantos 1 to 25 of the work, which 
dealt with the first phase of Tilak's life, from his birth in 1856 
to his release, in 1900, after his first incareeration in the Yerawada 
jail as a punishment for national activities, The second Volume, 
under review, contains cantos 26 to 41, which deal with the 
second phase cf his life, up to his release in 1914 from imprisonment 
in Mandalay, again, for national activities. 

The period of Tilak’s life portrayed in the present volume, 
in which he matured into one of the leading lights of the Indian 
national movement, is significant on several counts, to wit, his 
rebuttal of certain securrilous writings in the 7imes and the Globe 
of London and the apology tendered by these papers, the 
successful struggle launched against the notorious Partition of Bengal 
imposed by Lord Curzon in 1903, the acrimonious Surat session 
of the Indian National Congress in 1907, which, all but split 
that organisation, and the involvement of Tilak in sedition 
resulting in his being deported to Burma and imprisoned in the 
Mandalay jail for six years. There is a thrill when the poet 
fancies how Tilak accepted his jail life in distant Mandalay as 
if in a hermitage and how, for all the physical and mental 
churnings that he was subjected to, there arose the essence in the 
form of his magnum opus, viz., his commentary Gitarahasya on 
the Bhagavadgita. 


All the above and a host of attendant events receive detailed 
treatment in this volume through simple and straight-forward narration, 
characterised by lucidity of expression and gracefulness of diction, for 
representative illustrations of which, and for comments ‘on other aspects 
of the work we may refer the interested reader to our review referred to 
above of the First Volume of the book. 
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While congratulating the Tilak Maharashtra  Vidyapeeth for 
the expeditious publication of the present volume, the Sanskrit 
reading public will look forward to the equally expeditious issue 
of the Third and last volume of the work. 


K.V. SARMA 


GANDHIGAURAVAM, By Ramesh Chandra Shukla, Deptt. of 
Sanskrit, Shri Varshneya College, Aligarh, 1969. Pp. (2), 
18, Rs. 1/-. 


The Gāndhigaurava (‘Greatness of Gandhi’) is a rosary of 125 
exquisite verses dedicated to the father of the Indian nation on 
the occasion of his birth-centenary in 1969. On the general frame- 
work of the eventful life of Mahatma Gandhi, the author gives 
prominent expression to the main phases of Gandhi’s personality 
and teachings. The Mahatma’s adovcacy of the eradication of 
untouchability (vy. 63-71), adoption of Ahimsa as a political doctrine 
(vy. 72-76) and sustained work for national education (vv, 77-83) 
have been forcefully brought out. Theclarion call raised by Gandhi 
for a p:aceful revolution to free India from foreign yoke (vv. 41-50), 
in clear, telling words, is thrilling. See, for instance the verse: 


meaty ase Hrilqafed 
wrath aq gari wats: | 
SCA aa Aad VTA 

aa, aigar, fasrasrate: u vio Ul 


His lofty teachings in the political, moral and spiritual spheres, as 
summed up in verses 104-18 are very instructive. 


Couched in direct and forceful language and composed with 
obvious sincerity of feeling, the Gandhigaurava touches the heart 
of the reader. The book is, indeed, a worthy addition to Gandhiana 


in Sanskrit. 
K.V. SARMA 


SRI-NEHRU-CARITAM, By Brahmananda Shukla. Sharada Sadan, 
38 Radhakrishna, Khurja (U. P.), 1969. Pp. (12), 16, 239. Rs, 12. 


Sri-Nehru-Caritam, by the late Pt, Brahmananda Shukla, an 
erudite scholar and poet in Sanskrit, is a welcome addition to 
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the biographical literature in Sanskrit on Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
is, perhaps, the foremost among the builders of modern índia. 
The work is couched in the form of a mahakaüvya, in 18 cantos. 
The author wields a facile pen and the poem is written in a 
simple and pleasing style, 


The work begins with a charming description of Kashmir, 
from where the Nehru family hailed, An account of Motilal 
Nehru, father of Jawahar Lal, his settling down at Allahabad and 
his close association with Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya follows in 
continuation, The birth of Jawahar Lal, his education and his 
identifying himself with national activities follow next (cantos 
4-14). Nehru’s services as the first Prime Minister of free India, 
from 1947 till his death in 1964, are recounted in the last four 
cantos. 


The merits of the poem are apparent throughout the book, 
The description of spring in canto 13 is delectable. Simile, 
metaphor, and other figures of speech are judiciously and effectively 
used by the author (cf. 13. 22; 505 51; 17,50 ; 18.40). The delineation 
of pathos in the last canto (vv. 62-67) is touching. 


A drawback from which the book suffers is the non-indication of 
dates, at least, of the important events it describes, which, as a 
biography of modern times, the book should have made at appropriate 
places. There is also some imbalance in the importance given to 
the subjects treated. Thus, while 14 cantos are devoted to the 
first period of Nehru’s life, upto 1947, when India gained its 
Independence, the events of the next seventeen years, during which 
Nehru shaped the destiny of India as the biggest democracy in 
the world, are summed up, all too briefly, in four cantos. 


A simple and very readable Hindi rendering of the Sanskrit 
verses in prose by Krisbnakant Shukla is bound to be helpful in 
introducing the book to Hindi readers as also to learners of 
Sanskrit through Hindi. The book is excellently printed and 
produced, It is to be hoped thatit will find favour with cultured 
readers both of Sanskrit and of Hindi. 


S. P. BHARDWAJ 
V.1. S. I. S., Hoshiarpur 
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TILAKAMANJARISARA OF PALLIPALA DHANAPALA, Criti- 
cally edited with an Introduction, by Narayan Manilal 
Kansara, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 1969. 
Pp. 40, 96. Rs. 12. 


The Sanskrit prose romance, Tilakamaiijari of Dhanapala, a 
court poet of the Paramara emperors Muiija Vakpatiraja and his 
more illustrious successor, Bhoja of Dhara, seems to have enjoyed 
a fair measure of popularity in Jain literary circles, in as much 
as three authors of the later period have tried their literary 
skill in presenting the story in their own metrical compositions, 
The earliest of these three is the Tilakamaiijarisara of Pallipala 
Dhanapala, written in Samvat 1261, i.e., 1204 A, D. A second version 
by Laksmidhara, known as Tilakamaiijarikathisdra was composed in 
the Samvat year 1281, i.e., 1224 A. D. A third version known variously 
as Tilakamatnijariprabandha or Tilakamaiijarikathoddhara is attributed 
to Padmasagara, It is the Tilakamaiijarisara of Pallipala Dhanapala, 
which has been published and is being reviewed here. 


As stated by the editor, only one manuscript of this work is 
available, and the present edition is based on this single manuscript. 
The editor has thus been freed from the laborious task of collation. 
However, he does not seem to have bestowed enough care on the 
editorial work. In the very first verse we notice a glaring mistake, 
In the second pada of this verse we find yasyainSatatayoh for the 
obvious yasyamsatatayoh. 


- 


The book has an Introduction of 40 pages, which contains, (1)a 
summary of the story as told in the original prose romance of 
Dhanapala, (2) an account of the life of Pallipala, (3) a reference 
to the date of Pallipala, (4) a summary of the Tilakamaiijarisara of 
Pallipala, canto by canto, and (5-6) a comparative evaluation of the 
versions of Laksmidhara and Padmasagara, vis-a-vis, Dhanapala, the 
author of Ti/akamaiijari. 


The details about the life of Pallipala are based on his own account 
given at the end of the work, The editor has little to add to it: 
Regarding the date of Pallipala we come across a very intriguing 
statement. The editor has said, “As to the date of the work Dhanapala 
has noted it very exactly, which in its turn af least proves beyond 
doubt that he was a Jain author," But we do not find anything peculiarly 
Jainistic in the manner in which the date is given, Further, we 1 
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fail to appreciate the force of the words ‘at least’. We hope the 
editor does not mean to say that this statement may not settle 
the date of Pallipala, but it does prove that he was a Jain. 


The editor has not been careful in the use of the language. For | 
instance, he repeatedly uses the word ‘faction’ in the sense of ‘sect’, 
with reference to the two well-known sects of the Jains, Digambara, 
and Svetambara. The word ‘faction’ has a derogatory sense and 
should have been avoided. There are a number of other instances. 
There are several misprints also, but one at page 1 must be pointedly | 
mentioned. In the last line we find ‘chacely’ which does not yield | 
any sense. If it be taken as ‘chancely’, there is no such word. l 


Towards the end of the Introduction, Shri Kansara becomes 
unnecessarily critical of veteran scholars like A. B. Keith and S. K. 
De. As a fervent Jain, Shri Kansara may or may not relish the 
remarks of these scholars about the literary merits of the Tilakamatijari 
of Dhanapala, but itis an undeniable fact that the work shows 
no originality either in the plot or thestyle. It has been rightly 
remarked by the savants that itis a mere copy of Bana's Kadambari 
in both respects. 


JAGANNATH AGRAWAL i 


KALPALATAVIVEKA, By an anonymous author, Ed. by 
Murari Lal Nagar and Harishankar Shastri, with an 
English Introduction by P. R. Vora, L. D. Institute of 
Indology. Ahmedabad-9, 1968, ‘Pp. 6, 168, iv, 8, 359. Pl. 1. 
Rs. 32. 


The unusual phenomenon of an aphoristic text and the author's i 
own elucidation thereon having been lost and a sub-commentary alone ) 
having survived occurs in the case of the Kalpalataviveka edited in 
the publication reviewed here. Thus, our basic text Kalpalata, a work | 
on Sanskrit poetics, by Ambaprasada, a minister of King Siddharaja of T 
Gujarat (A. D. 1094-1143) and its auto-commentary, Pallava, are 
apparently lost, What we have now is only an elaborate but anonymous 
commentary called Viveka which avers, at its commencement, that it f 
intends to supplement the auto-commentary by dealing with such parts | 
and aspects of the text which have not been suitably dealt with in the | 
former. This supplementation is evident through the entire work, i | 
The basic text is restricted to four main aspects of poetics, asset out | 
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in its four sections entitled, respectively, Dosadarsana, Gunavivecana, 
Sabdalankaradargana and Arthalankaranirnaya. The Viveka, in its 
elaborateness, brings in many other topics, to wit, the potency (Sakti) 
of words, the theory of Dhvani, Rasa, Bhāva etc., the Prastara of 
metres (pp. 141-223), Citrakavya (pp. 224-227), logic and epistemology 
(pp. 45-65) etc, The commentator has in his repertory not only the 
standard works on Alankara$astra by Bharata, Bhamaha,  Vamana, 
Dandin, Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata, Bhoja etc. and 
standard kavyas and natakas, but also the different Dar$anas, both 
orthodox and heterodox, from all of which he quotes profusely. In 
spite of the fact that the long quotations do not, often, add to the 
reader's knowledge, they bave a redeeming feature in that they enable 
many corrupt or doubtful passages fin texts like Bhamaha’s 
Kavyalankara and Abhinavagupta's Locana and Abhinavabharati, to be 
correctly restored, 


The work is edited on the basis of three reliable manuscripts, none 
of which is far removed from its date of composition and one of 


which, dated Sam. 1205 (A. D, 1149), is, possibly, even contemporary 
to the commentator, 


The 168-page Introduction, contributed to the edition by Prof. 
P.R. Vora, is a masterpiece of analytical exposition of and critical 
supplement to the Viveka, which, in its elaborateness, is confusing, 
at places. After a discussion on the identity of the Kalpalata, its 
author and its date, the Introduction passes on to an elaborate 
analytical study of the Viveka. Herein, Prof. Vora has taken pains 
to set out, in proper perspective, the argumentation of the Sanskrit 
text, by tracing out, referring to and, often, quoting the authorities 
which the Viveka relies upon, substantiates or controverts. 


It is to be hoped that the intimate acquaintance with the 
basic text Kalpalata, gained by Prof. Vora and the editors, by their 
detailed work on the Viveka, would induce them to attempt some sort 
of a reconstruction of the Kalpalata and also to look for manuscripts 
thereof, for it should be easy for them to recognize such manuscripts 
even if those manuscripts be incomplete or otherwise defective, 


The edition has been provided with indexes of : (1) Verses quoted, 
Q) Completed verses of partial quotations, (3) Prose passages quoted, 
and (4) Select proper names. The volume could be made more reference- 
worthy. by combining the Indexes 1 to 3 into one and making the 
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fourth, exhaustive, instead of being selective. In fact, the fund 
of information contained in the volume requires an elaborate and 
fully cross-referenced Subject Index if it is to serve, also, asa book 
of reference, The publication deserves more careful proof-reading ; i 


many more printer's errors exist in it than are indicated in the two 
errata included in it, 


The volume is well printed and got-up. | 


K. V. SARMA 


VYASA-SUBH ASITA-SANGRAHA, Cr. ed, by Ludwik Sternbach. | 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit ‘Series Office, Varanasi-l, 1969. | 
Pp. xxxvi, 50. Rs. 10. 


In his scholarly quest after Sanskrit epigrams, being a by-product 
of his investigations into the Canakya-niti-text-tradition, Dr. Sternbach 
has come across a hitherto unrecognised South Indian anthology 
attributed to Vyasa, which he presents, in the book reviewed here, in a 
critical edition. The work is preserved in two palmleaf manuscripts, 
one in Malayalam and the other in Grantha script, and in a Ceylonese 
work called Vyasakaraya, A further ancillary source is the South 
Indian anthology Szktiratnahara, which contains more than half of our 
verses. All the verses constituting the work are in the Anustubh metre 
and many of them are instances of Arthantaranyasa, which is the 
substantiation of an observation by citing a general truism. Everyone 
of the verses embodies, in a nutshell, a thought-provoking bit of worldly 
wisdom which effectively impinges into our mind, Who, for instance, 
will fail to sit up and think for a moment at statements like the 
following : 


aRar qvi ataateat a afameqa | 
saa: aryen fa quse: d « II 


Afa sud mer atedlfa aaa aA d 
afg aredtfa aaa at quse safe t vv ti 
The individual verses are correlated to their other primary and 
secondary sources; their variant readings are also scrupulously recorded, 


enabling comparative and critical study on each, A few readings 
adopted in the critical text are, however, suspect, Thus, in verse 31, 
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dr$yate has to be dásyate; and in verse 83, tyaktadhairyah does not 
make sense ; it hasto be vyaktadhairyah (variant). Mahaganavataye 
namah on p. 36, line 13, and vikalpasam on p. 37, line 2 are obvious 
Scribal or printer's errors. 


The half-title of the text, on the page following the Introduction, 
calls it ‘Text reconstructed". This is an obvious misnomer since the 
present text is just an edition from its two primary manuscripts A and 
B; other materials come in only as external testimonia. 


Well printed and produced, the present edition of a century verses 
ascribed to Vyasa is a welcome addition to printed anthologies in 
Sanskrit, 

K, V. SARMA 


MALAYAMARUTA, Part I, Ed, by V. Raghavan. The Central 
Sanskrit Institute, Tirupati, February, 1966. Pp. xii, 127. Rs. 5|-. 


It was a happy thought on the part of the Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth, Tirupati, to start a periodical entitled Malayamaruta, 
for the publication of minor poems, plays, hymns, anthologies etc. 
in Sanskrit, on the lines of the highly popular Kavyamala Gucchakas, 
which were being issued by the N.S. Press, Bombay. The inaugural 
‘Spanda’ of the Maruta before us, dated 1966, carries nine pieces, 
including four hymns, three didactic collections, a poetic description 
of the seasons and a farce, some of these having been edited from 
their only available manuscripts. 


The opening piece on Ucchista Ganapati has ingrained in it His 
mantras. Another hymn, entitled Upadesasikhamani, is a fine imitation 
of Sankara’s well-known stotra, Bhaja Govindam. Kavitamrtakupa and 
Narabharana are two short but instructive anthologies. Somanatha- 
$ataka is a didactic piece with an amount of Slesa thrown in. 
The last item, Vibudhamohana is a mediocre force. All the pieces 
are interesting in one way or another, 


This periodical has been born as a result of along cherished 
desire of the editor and is published under exalted auspices. As 
such, it is unfortunate that no further number has been published 


.during the last nearly five years now. Lovers of Sanskrit would 


highly appreciate the said long gap being filled up expeditiously 


and the periodical put on its stride as a punctual publication. 
K.V. SARMA 
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HEMACANDRASURIS NIGHANTUSESA, With Vacanacarya 
Sri Srivallabha Gani’s commentary, Ed. by Muniraja Sri Punya- 


vijayaji. L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 1968. 
Pp. 30, 367. Rs. 30. 


Hemacandra, (A.D. 1088-1172), the Jain polymath of Gujarat, 
surnamed Kalikalasarvajiia for his versatility and prolific writings, 
has also compiled a number of lexicons, among which the 
NighantuSesa, edited here, pertains to plant-life. An imperfect 
edition of this work is available, included in the N.S. Press edition | 
of Abhidhanasangraha, but the present publication offers a critical | 
edition of the work with a hitherto unpublished scholarly commentary 
by the 17th century Jain monk Srivallabha Gani of the Brhatkharatara- 
gaccha. The commentator is evidently an accomplished lexicogra- 
pher and grammarian, as could beseen from the wealth of quotations 
that he presents and the grammatical observations that he offers 
on the words commented, The way he explains the title of the 
work is ingenious After explaining Nighantu as a ‘collection of 
words’ (nitaram ghantyante — ekatra  bhasyante  $abda — aneneti 
nighantuh), he continues: sis himsayam, sişyate vicitra-vanaspaty- 
abhidhanajad yam va aneneti himsyate ‘sesah’, i.c., śeşa means ‘something 
that destroys’ the ignorance, here, about the names of plants. 


Hemacandra’s work is more methodical than the previous 
compilations of the class. Thus, instead of the rather arbitrary 
classifications of herbs, adopted by them, as amradi, gudncyadi etc., 
Hemacandra divides the entire plant-life into six categories and treats 
each of them ina separate section of his work. Cf.: 


AA-YEA-AAL-MH-FH-ATA-HAUTET | 
qz asif sasaa acaradaqasy N 


The present edition is provided with eight useful indexes : 
(1) Variant readings. (2) Words in the Nighantusesa. (3) Regional 
names used by the commentator, with additional names supplied by Shri 
Bapalal Vaidya of Surat. (4) Regional names found as marginalia 
in an early manuscript of the work. (5) Passages quoted by the 
commentator, (6-7) Works and authors cited in the commentary. 
(8) Passages from the Dhanvantari-Nighantu quoted by the com- 
mentary contrasted with the corresponding passages in the Nighantu 
itself. This last provides an illustration of how corruptions get 
into technical texts and forms a good exercise in textual criticism, 
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The other indexes, useful, indeed, though they are, give rise in the mind 
of the reader to a feeling that they have been compiled for their own 
sake, possibly under the impression that the larger the number of 
indexes an edition of a text has, the more critical it is, However, 
is has to be noted that it would facilitate easier reference and insure 
against the possibility of items being missed if they areall given 
in one alphabetical sequence, anything special about any entry being 
given alongside, in abbreviations, within brackets, A student of 
Rajasthani would not care, at least, at his first approach, whether 
a Rajasthani word which he wants to look up has been used by 
Srivallabha Gani or found in the marginalia of a manuscript or 
was supplied by Bapalal Vaidya, which three are, now, given in 
three different places in the publication under review. He would, 
rather, like to know whether the word occurs at all anywhere in 
the book and, then, look for further nuances. 


The volume carries a highly informative Introduction by 
Bapalal Vaidya. This publication is, definitely, a valuable contri- 
bution to printed literature on Indian materia medica. 


K. V. SARMA 


THE DHVANI THEORY IN SANSKRIT POETICS, By Mukunda 


Madhava Sharma. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
Varanasi-1, 1968. Pp. xxiii, 288, Rs, 25, 


In a short Foreword to the book reviewed here, Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee draws attention to ‘‘the facile impression that the 
Dhyani theory has been exhausted by modern writers", and remarks : 
“The contour and the main signposts have been. surveyed. But 
the hidden resources lying in the unplumbed depths are to be 
- discovered andthe implications and suggestions have to be worked 

out.” It is to this desideratum that our author has directed 
his attention in the present book, which formed his doctoral dissertation 
po by the Calcutta University. 


— [n the Introduction, being Chapter I of the book, the author 
es, briefly, the background: genesis of Sanskrit poetics, evolution 
f the several schools of rhetoric, the advent JDAvani and the 
ions it raised. Chapter II is taken up by an exposition of 
gine) ofi Dhwani and oper III with that of Rasa. char 
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different theorists. In Chapter V, which concludes the book, the author 
sets out his views about the applicability of the Dhvani doctrine to 
the criticism of modern literature. 


What is noticeable through the entire volume is a freshness 
of approach to the subject, as a whole. Though the basic source-books 
are the same and the Dhvani school has been the subject of study in 
several earlier treatises, here, a number of new topics of a minor nature 
and novel nuances pertaining to topics casually treated by others are 
selected for discussion and fresh sidelights thrown on many a problem. 
In Ch. I, where the author demonstrates how earlier thoughts and ideas 
shaped the Dhyani doctrine (pp. 33-43), he has brought in points which 
have not been properly stressed before. This observation holds good 
in several other discussions as well, like, for instance, the purpose 
of composing D/mani poetry (pp. 72-76), the position of figures of 
speech (pp. 120-30) etc, His correlation of Bharata's Rasasatra with 
the concept of the Objective correlative, propounded by T.S. Eliot, 
(pp. 183-84) is instructive. It is stressed that the perfect appreciation 
of a literary piece and the realisation of the sentiments depicted, take 
place only when the poet, the character portrayed and the reader 
(or spectator, as the case may be) are atune with the sentiment 
delineated (p. 68). Pointed statement of other’s views and the refutation 
thereof by equally pointed arguments based on the views of 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and later exponents of the Dhvani 
doctrine, is a characteristic of the book; Cf, the treatment of 
the views of Mukulabhatta who avers that all cases of suggested 
sense could be brought under Laksana (pp. 224-34). 


The concluding chapter (pp. 238-75) is particularly interesting, 
for the discussion in it, of the views of certain modern exegetists 
of Indian poetics, like Rakesh Gupta and K.N. Watwe and of certain 
rhetoricians of the West. An observation, to which the author draws 
attention, in this context, is that of the modern English poet Robert 
Graves, who says: “I write poems for poets...... To write poems for 
other than poets is wasteful”, because poetry will be unintelligible 
to the uninitiated, What a contrast to the expressed dictum of the 
Indian rhetorician Anandavardhana who insists on the clarity of 
the implied sense in every type of Dhvani poetry. Cf. Dhvanyaloka 
2.31-32 : 

aa yaang: ofeasetaa WI | 
qreqeaTSsAAT aT rendi TWA SaR: N 


VIJ VIII (1970) 38 
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“If in a literary piece, the implied sense is such that it can 
be understood only with great difficulty or if it is subordinate to 
the expressed sense, in either case, that literary piece is not to 
be taken as Dhvani poetry." 


aasag SNAG Cerda I TUN | 
qq agang qq qvi aaan n 


“The full definition of Dhvani, in all its varieties, implies the 
clear manifestation and main importance of the suggested sense.” 


While we congratulate the author at the production of this 
valuable monograph, we look forward to his more extensive treatise 
devoted to a correlation of the theory of Dhyani with western thoughts 
and symbolism, which he says in his Preface to the present book (p. xii) 
that he has practically completed. 


While the book is well got-up, it suffers from two drawabacks, to 
wit: (1) the use of a monotonous, nondistinct typography for all 
items, such as the text, the technical terms, Sanskrit quotations, etc., and 
(2) a profusion of printer’s errors, both of which have to be remedied 
in a future edition. 


K.V, SARMA 


GADYACINTAMANI OF VADIBHA SIMHA SURE with 
Hindi Introduction, Translation, Sanskrit Tika, Appendices 
etc., by Pannalal Jain. Bharatiya Jananapith, Varanasi-5, 
1968. Pp. (8), 40, 457. Rs. 12. 


The Gadyacintamani of the 11th century Digambara Jain poet 
Vadibha Simha Odayadeva, hailing from the extreme south of India, 
is important for two reasons: Firstly for its being a masterly literary 
piece in Sanskrit and, secondly, for its being an effective illustration 
through an interesting narrative, of the main tenets of Jain religion 
and way of life. Based on Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurana, the work 


retells, in eleven Jambhakas, the story of king Satyandhara and his 


son Jivandhara, the latter, ultimately, turning a Jain monk in search 
of mental peace and spiritual solace, The work follows the highflown 
style of the Kadambari of Bana with a fair measure of success, The 
language of the work, though abounding in long compounds, is 
comparatively easy and graceful. 
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There are two earlier editions of the Gadyacintamani (Madras, 
1902, and Srirangam, 1916), The importance of the present edition, 
however, lies in its (1) being a critical edition based on fresh 
manuscripts, (2) having a commentary in simple Sanskrit written by 
the editor and (3) having been supplied with a readable Hindi 
translation, aimed at introducing the work to Hindi readers. The 
text, commentary and the translation have been printed, one below 
the other, in the same pages, making it convenient for the student to 
study the book. The editor has prefixed the volume with an infor- 
mative Introduction and has added, towards the end of the publication, 
seven useful Appendices, of which the first, being a short summary, 
in verse, of the central plot of the narrative, and the last, being 
a glossary of select words, with meanings and references, deserve 
special mention, 


Attractively printed and produced, the present edition of Gadya- 
cintamani will be warmly welcomed by all students of Sanskrit, 


K.V, SARMA 


JAMBUSAMICARIU OF VIRAKAVI, Ed. by Vimal Prakash 


Jain. Bharatiya Jnanapith, Varanasi-5, 1968. Pp. 16, 151, 
401. Rs. 15. 


In the text-tradition of the Jain scriptures, the role played by 
Jambüsvamin (nirvana 463 B.C.), grandpupil of Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism, is unique. The Añga texts which constitute the prime 
scripture of Jainism were imbibed from Mahavira by his pupil 
Sudharman, who communicated them to his pupil Jambusvamin. And, it 
was through the discourses of JambUsvamin that posterity received the 
entire Jain canon, The exalted position of this redactor of the Jain 
scriptures is attested by the nearly hundred biographical accounts of 
him, composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhram$a, Gujarati, Rajasthani 
and Hindi throu:h such literary media as prose, verse, drama, song 
and stotra, The Jambnsamicariu before us is a full-fledged mahakavya 
in eleven cantos, composed in the Apabhramsa language in A. D. 1019 
by Virakavi, an erudite poet of the Malava region, Sanskrit versions 
of this work like the Jambnsvamicaritra of Brahma Jinadasa (A.D. 
1464) and of Rajamalla (A.D. 1576) bear evidence to the pong of 
of Virakavi's work, 
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The Jambusamicariu is critically edited here on the basis of five 
manuscripts, three of which contain marginal notes in Sanskrit, which 
latter have been included as an Appendix towards the end of the edition. 
A very readable Hindi rendering supplied by the editor below the 
text is extremely helpful in understanding the Apabhramáa text. Among 
the appendices to the edition, the most important is an exhaustive 
glossary of Apabhram$a words (pp. 288-390) with Sanskrit meanings 
and textual references. 


The main contribution of the editor isa 15l-page Introduction 
which forms a full-fledged critical and comparative study of the work 
and its author Virakavi. The subjects discussed herein include a 
comparative study of the present work with other similar biographies of 
JambUsvamin, the value and purpose of the illustrative tales that finda 
place in the narrative and literary and linguistic evaluations of the 
work. Anattempt is made also to cull and present inan arranged 
manner the cultural and sociological data available in the work. 


The present publication is a substantial contribution not only to 
the Jambusvami tradition but to Apabhramáa studies in general. It is 
another feather added to the cap of the Bharatiya Jnanapith in their 
scholarly endeavours to the resuscitation of ancient Apabhraméa and 
Jain literature, 


K. V. SARMA 


THE FOUR YOGAS, By Swami Atmananda, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay-7. Rs. 10. 


Although there have been published, during recent years, a number 
of works dealing with Yoga Philosophy, The Four Yogas by Swami 
Atmananda forms category of its own. The author gives in this book 
a scientific account of the spiritual discipline called Sadhana as a 
means, method, path or way for the attainment of a higher life. 


Karma, Bhakti, Raja and Jiia@na Yogas, enunciated, respectively, 
by Sri Krsna, Narada, Pataiijali and Vyasa are the four ‘Paths’ discussed 
in this book, Karma-yoga is the way of selfless work; Bhakti-yoga 
is the way of exclusive devotion to God; Raja-yoga is the control 
of the senses; Jñāna-yoga is the way of wisdom. The author with 
his knife-edge intellect has cut off the intricacies in these principal 
-Yogas or Sadhanas and presented them to the reader in their 
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essential and fundamental aspects as clear paths, each one of which 
the reader could tread with confidence in order to attain peace and 
joy. The author's preference, however, is for Jiíana-yoga as expounded 
by Adi-Sankaracarya, 


To-day, science is contributing to the materia] convenience 
and comfort of man, so steadily and in such a progressive 
measure that we now live in a condition of physical ease, incom- 
parably beyond that in which our fore-fathers did. Yet, this has 
not increased our general happiness or brought us the inward joy 
of living. Indeed, the failure of science in the procurement of | 
genuine joy is as ignominious as its success in the creation of | 
artificial comforts is wonderful. Science works only with things of 
passing existence, the destructible materials on the physical plane, 
whereas the components of peace and joy are the permanent values 
or the essence of living. To a world precariously poised between 
war and peace, Swami Atmananda says that spirituality or the 
understanding of the spirit alone can confer peace on man and 
make him fit for real joy. The spirit, which is but the universal 
aspect, is the goal of the seeker everywhere. And, the different 
religions of the world differ not in this goal, but in the ways which | 
they open to mankind to reach it. 


These different paths are different only intheir courses. Both 
at the starting point and at the destination they are together. 
Although the author holds that the path of knowledge, viz., Jiíana- 
mürga, is the sole channel to perfection, I feel that all the four 
paths are equally potent to bring about spiritual experience and 
the Yogin's way is the middle path of judicious moderation. 
Through this path, one attains peace and tranquillity, and whatever be | 
the work he is engaged in, he is not affected thereby. i 


That Yoga is not one set of disciplines but a large frame of 
self-development which allows adaptations and variations to suit the 
equipment and nature of the individuals is also stressed by Swami i 
Atmananda in his book in the hope that these Yogas would be 
useful to the world at this moment of science-mania. f 

f 


The book deserves to be welcomed as a valuable contribution | 
to the literature on the subject and is a practical guide to enlighten- { 
ment through Yoga. i 

K.S. RAMAKRISHANA RAO, f 
Prof. of Philosophy, Government College, 
Chikmagalur, Mysore 
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YOGASARAPRABHRTA OF AMITAGATI NIHSANGA YOGIRAJ, 
Ed. and explained by Jugal Kishore Mukhtar ‘Yugvir’, 
Bharatiya Jnanapith, Varanasi-5, 1968. Pp. (4), 4, 236. Rs. 8. 


The Yogasaraprabhrta of Amitagati, the 10th century Digambara 
Jain scholar of the Mathura Sangha, is devoted to a systematic 
analysis of Yoga (mental concentration), leading to self-realization and 
emancipation, according to Jaina metaphysics. In 540 verses, the 
author analyses the divers aspects, antecedents and accessories of 
Yoga, defines them, specifies their nature and purpose, and explains how 
one step leads on to another, ultimately enabling one to break the 
Karmic bondage and cross the worldly travail. 


The work is divided into nine sections called adhikaras, The 
first, Jivadhikara, distinguishes between Jiva and Ajiva and discusses 
the nature of the former, while the second, Ajivadhikara, deals with 
the latter. The third adhikara deals with Asrava, being the impulses 
that make the soul indulge in the senses, and the fourth with Bandha 
or Karmic bondage. The next two adhikaras, entitled Samvara and 
Nirjara are concerned, respectively, with the restraining of the impulses 
and the shedding of Karma. The seventh, entitled Moksadhikara, 
discusses the nature and the process of attaining emancipation, 
which is defined as follows : 


mara ggat fanat a NTEAT: | 
uermfaset nA aredtsqerdia: t 


The eighth section, Caritradhikara, describes the ideal life of a 
monk seeking emancipation and the last section entitled Calikadhikara 
sums up the nature and experience of self-realisation. The work, thus, 
froms a complete analysis of Yoga leading to Moksa. 


Our author is, sometimes, identified with Amitagati, the author 
of the popular works Subhasitaratnasandoha, Dharmapariksa etc. but 
it has been shown that he was an earlier monk of the same Sangha 
and removed backwards by two generations. 


The present edition of the work is based on an old edition 
and four new manuscripts. The editor has added a Hindi rendering 
and a detailed and highly referenced commentary, both of which 
are welcome in view of the highly technical nature of our text. His 
Introduction is also equally instructive. It may be noted here that 
an important function of our text is to indicate the divisions and 
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sub-divisions of the various categories dealt with in the work. It should 
have been extremely helpful if short tables had been provided, in 
the Introduction, to demonstrate the divisions coming under each 
item, so as to enable the reader take in the details at a glance. There 
is an one-page glossary of technical terms (p. 235), which is, however 
far from exhaustive ; it omits several terms and also does not give 
all the references to the terms included. To the fairly exhaustive 
Errata, included towards the end of book, the following might 
be added: p.17, v.22, janantatha—(i.e., to be corrected to) janat 
tatha ; p. 18, v. 24, paricchitte—paricchinte ; p. 5l, v. 25, kalmaso- 
dayatah—kalmasoda yato; p. 89, v. 26, kalmasanam—>kalmasanam; p. 152, 
v. 46, badisabhisa—badisamisa ; p. 161, v. 17, sa prakaáse ' pisaprakase 
"pbi; p.179, v. 57, yesamanesana—yesamanesana ; and p. i93, v. 91, 
visamvada-»visamvado. 


The publication has been very well printed and got-up, the 
credit for which should go to the Bharatiya Jnanapith, 


K.V. SARMA 


THE CONCEPT OF PERFECTION IN THE TEACHINGS OF i 
KANT AND THE GITÀ, By B.S. Gauchhwal. Motilal | 
Banarsidass, Delhi-Patna-Varanasi, 1967. Pp. ix, 184, i 
Rs. 18. Í 


Most of the traditional philosophers, both of the East and the 
West, are found indefatigably grappling with *the question as to the I 
nature of the summum bonum, as also the means whereby it could be i 
effectively pursued and attained’, although all such attempts cannot 
enjoy universal agreement in respect of their conclusions. Asa li 
student of comparative thought, Dr. Gauchhwal, the author of the i 
work under review is profoundly impressed by the similarities between i 
the essentials of perfection in the teachings of Kant and the Gira. 
What has inspired him so warmly in the presentation of “the problems 
ofthe present topicis the irresistible conviction that two powerful 
currents of thought, one originating from the East and the other from 
the West, yet separated from each other by a long period of time, 
combine together to offer, in almost identical terms, the solution of 
the meaning and mystery of human life..." (Pp. 178-79). Religion, 
according to both, Kant and the Gita, is to be called “moral”, The ` 
Gita teaches that reason, will and devotion are the ways through 
which the soul can express itself in order to attain an integral divine 


— mene wee 
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life. It seeks to emphasise the fact that ‘‘There is nothing on earth 
equal in purity to spiritual knowledge" (p. 178). God, in Kant's view, 
is the perfect embodiment of the moral law. The human will is, in 
its essence, identical with Divine Will. ‘‘The moral law is the very 
essence of a will which has attained perfection." Thus, in Kant's view, 
*a will inits perfection becomes holy." (p. 59). The summum bonum, 
according to Kant, consists in realising ourselves as the very essence 
and spirit of the Moral Law in its fullest consummation : “A will whose 
maxims necessarily coincide with the laws of autonomy is a holy will, 
good absolutely" (Preface, p. x). As Kant says, “the command ‘we 
ought to become better men' resounds with its undiminished force 
in our soul” (p. 178). The author of the Gita also seems to believe, 
as S, Radhakrishnan observes, that in perfection ‘‘we do not cease to 
be ourselves, but deepen our selfhood, efface all stains of sin, cut 
asunder the knot of doubt, master ourselves, and are ever engaged in 
doing good to all creatures." (p. 89). It is in all its possible impli- 
cations that the concept of perfection in Kant's system and the Gita 
has been discussed in the book under review. 


In the first two chapters of the book the author has given the 
historical background of his subject, viz., ‘Conquest of Perfection 
in Indian thought’ and ‘Concept of Perfection in Western thought’. 
The nexttwo chapters, III and IV, deal with ‘Kant’s conception of 
Perfection’ and ‘The Gita’s concept of Perfection’. Chapter V 
constitutes ‘A comparative approach’ to Perfection according to 
Kant andthe Gita. The two chapters following (VI and VII) deal 
with ‘The Gita way to Perfection’ and ‘The Kantian way to Perfection’. 
Chapter VIII presents a ‘A comparative approach’ to the Kantian 


and the Gita ways to Perfection, Chapter IX gives the ‘Concluding 
remarks’, 


Prof. Gauchhwal’s book is indeeda scholarly contribution to 
the domain of religion and philosophy. The book is of great value 
to students of philosophy in general and particularly to those devoted 
to a comparative study of Western and Eastern spiritual values of life. 


R. K. KAW, 
Previously of V.I.S.I.S., 


Hoshiarpur 
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SANATKUMARA-SAMHITA of the Paficaratragama, Ed. by 
V. Krishnamacharya. The Adyar Library and Research 
Centre, Adyar, Madras, 1969, Pp. xxv, 534. Rs. 40] 
62 sh./ $ 8. 


The importance of the vast Agama literature for an all-round 
study of traditional Hindu life and religion ‘in practice’ has been 
recognised for long; however the source-books on the subject being 
of a technical nature, much of it yet remains to made available to 
scholars in standard editions, facilitating such study. The fine edition, 
by the Adyar library, of Sanatkum@ra-Samhita, which is one of the 
canonical texts included in the Vaisnava Agamas, is therefore most 
welcome, 


The present publication is based on six manuscripts, all of which 
go back to a defective original, as attested by (1) the identical abrupt 
commencement, in all of them, in the middle of a verse in ch. IV of 
section I, (2) none of the manuscripts containing the last section and 
(3) all of them exhibiting common gaps and breaks in the available 
portion. The manuscripts differ but little from one another in the 
matter of readings, and generally preserve a correct text. 


Even as the other ágamas of the Parícaratra group, the present 
work is in five sections which are here called Aatra-s, forming dis- 
courses by sag? Sanatkumara on what he imbibed on Vaisnava tantra 
from Brahma, Siva, Indra, the Rsis and Brhaspati, respectively. The 
work deals with numerous of topics, major and minor, like diksa, puja, 
yaga, homa, dana, mantra, naivedya, mudrd, yoga, tapas, iconography, 
architecture etc., all of them essentially in their relation to Vaisnavite 
worship, life and culture. And, as such, its importance to the study 
of Vaisnavite tradition, from ancient ages down to modern times, is 
immense, Scholars will, therfore, look forward to the early publication 
of the second volume of the book which is to contain a detailed 
Introduction with Analyses, Appendices and Indexes. 


K, V, SARMA 


SRIPRASNA-SAMHITA, Ed. by Seetha Padmanabhan. Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha. Tirupati, 1969. Pp. (7), A-R. Ixxxxvi, 
522. Price not stated. 
We have in the book reviewed here, an exquisite edition of yet 
another text belonging to the Paiicarátra school of Vaisnava-agamas, 
VI) VIII (1970) 39 
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viz., the Sriprasna-Samhita, called so on account of its being a 
collection of discourses by God Narayana in answer to the questions 
of Goddess Sri (Laksmi). An ancient Paiicaratra text entitled Sriprasna- 
Samhita, finds mention in early Vaisnavite texts like the Kapiiijala, 
Hayasirsa and Visnu Samhitas, but the text edited here is, obviously, a 
much later redaction ; on the one hand, it quotes from later texts and 
mentions Muhammadan settlements, both of which vouch for its 
comparatively late date; oa the other hand, some authentic Sripratna 
passages quoted in certain works are not to be found in our text, which 
would mean that our text is not the complete original text, The detailed 
treatment, in it, of temple festivals and customs and usage of words in 
senses peculiar to the Tamil speaking region of South India would 
suggest that the redaction was produced in that part of the country. 
Then again, a good deal of material seems to have been incorporated 
into the redaction from the Padma-Samhita and the Yogatattva Upanisad, 
Notwithstanding the contaminative effect on the ancient text, the 
silver lining in this redaction is that it forms a comprehensive source for 
the study of Vaisnavite religious life and temple routine in South India 
during the late mediaeval period. In 53 well-arranged chapters, 
containing about 6700 verses, is unfo!ded a vast panorama of temple life 
and allied activities of every description, to wit, building and renovation 
of shrines, iconography, consecration, decoration, priests, their training 
and equipment, yaga, homa and prayascitta, festivals of all sorts, 


temple music and dance, efficacious mantras and their 


application 
etc. 


The entire treatment is characterised by intimate and detailed 
knowledge of the subject on the part of the redactor. 


The present edition is based on its out-of-print Grantha edition of 
1904 and a Madras manuscript which exhibits some differences. The 
editorial work has been done with scrupulous care. The editor has 
set out in tables some matters like, ragas, tālas, mudras, dances etc., 
that find mention in the work. Tables of concordance are provided 
for parallel passages between the Sriprasna-Samhita and the Padma, 
Sattvata and I$vara Samhitas and the Yogatattva-Upanisad. Both these 
are useful. However, the Visesa-Sabdanukramanika (Glossary of impor- 
tant words) appended to the edition is far from perfect, It contains many 
common words, like, Kali (yuga), kavata, and ananda in their ordinary 
: . senses, etc., does not include special words like Karmabimba, Plavotsava 
c., and the names of several mudràs, ragas and tālas ; and includes 
antras like ise tvà, imam me varuna etc, Also several of the references 
yen of words included have been left out. Thus the word 
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bhaktabimba, for which p. i€0 alone is given as reference, occurs also 
on pages 194, 223, 404, 405, 406. Verse numbers should have been 
added to page numbers in giving references, Tke edition carries 
no index of the verses ; such an Index, too, would have been useful. | 


The editor has added to the publication a brief Introduction, 
which, though informative as far it goes, is, really, far from adequate. 
For one who uses the edition asa ‘text book’ the present publication 
might suffice. But scholars and general students of Indian culture 
would look for comprehensive analyses and comparative studies in | 
the Introduction. An exposition, in scme detail, of the important 
topics dealt with iu the Samhita would also be expected. Only such an 
Introduction, together, with an exhaustive annotated Subject Index | 
could enable the present edition of this encyclopaedic compilation of 
Vaisnvite temple ritual and worship fulfil its purpose entirely. Perhaps, 
the editor could, now, do this in a suitable companion volume. 


Students of Indian culture, in general, and of the Pancaratra 
schools of  Vaisnava-sampradaya, in particular, would be highly 
indebted to the editor and publishers for making available to them, a 
beautifully printed and produced edition of this important work ona | 
phase of practical Hinduism. | 


K. V, SARMA 


THE DOCTRINE OF RECOGNITION (PRATY ABHIJNA PHILO- 
SOPHY) By R. K. Kaw.  Vishveshvaranand Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, 1967. Pp. xix, 396. Rs. 35. 


In the book reviewed here, which formed his Ph.D. thesis li 
approved by the Punjab University at Lahore, Dr. R.K. Kaw seeks | 
to establish that Kashmir Saivism is nothing but Upanisadic teachings . 
based on ancient Agama-S dstras. The Agama-Sastras are theological l 
treatises aud manuals of worship. The three main sects of Hinduism, 
yiz., Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism, base their doctrines and dogmas i 

-on their respective Agamas. The Saivas recognise twenty-eight } 
Agamas, of which the chief is the Kamika, Southern Saivism, 
which is known as Saiva-Siddhanta, as well as the Kashmir Saivism, 
which is called Pratyabhijna system, regard these Agamas as their 
authorities besides the Vedas. In fact, both the Vedas and Agamas 
are held as pramanas having their origin in the Supreme Lord, 
Like Vedanta, Kashmir Saivism leads the individual in the path of 
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self-realisation of experience that is no other than Lord Parama-Siva. 
It, however, differs from Vedanta in that it holds the world as real, a 
manifestation of the Ultimate, 


The work discusses, in its First Part, the controversial view- 
points with reference to the name of the system, the place of its 
origin, the time of its existence, its connection with the Sankara school 
of Vedanta and its difference from the Vedanta system, Kashmir 
Saivism which is a type of monism or nondualism, is known also by 
other names such as Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna. It is called 
Tr iká because it believes in the principle of three in one, that is, Pati- 
Paíu-Pàía, Siva-Sakti-Anu or Para-Apara-Parüpara or because its 
chief authority is tbe triad consisting of the three Agamas, viz., Siddha, 
Namaka and Malini, or still for another reason, viz., that it includes all 
the three systems, broadly speaking, Bheda, Abheda and Bhedabheda. 
The term Spanda refers to the principle of movement or change from 
the state of absolute unity to the variety of the world, The term 
Pratyabhijna means Recognition which is the only way by which the 
soul realises its identity with Siva. 


The final reality according to Kashmir Saivism is Siva or 
Samhu. Siva is the self of all beings, animate and inanimate, moving 
and nonmoving, The author of this book has brought out the funda- 
mental principle of Kashmir Saivism in his Pratyabhijiia philosophy. 
In his opinion, Siva is immanent as well as transcendent. He is called 
anuttara, the reality beyond which there is nothing. He is pure 
consciousness  (caitanya), absolute experience ( parasamvit ) and 
supreme Lord (Paramesvara). From him the world arises even as 
an appearance or reflection. This universe is thus Siva’s self- 
manifestation through the Sakti which is five-fold, viz., Cit-Sakti, the 
power of intelligence or self-luminosity, Ananda-sakti, the power of 
independance which is bliss, /ccha-sakti, the power of will, Jiana-Sakti, 
the power of knowledge and Kriya-Sakti, the power cf action, By these 
powers Siva manifests himself by his own free will with himself as the 
substratum. 


The individual soul, though identical with the Supreme Siva, 
suffers in Samsara, because, it has forgotten its essential nature, 
‘The author has explained that the aim of Pratyabhijna is to restore 

M the soul to its original essence. The way to this restoration lies in the 
B. soul's recognition of its identity with the Ultimate Reality. It brings 
E "inthe jdea that the original glory of the soul is tainted owing to the 
association of karmas or samsara just as the bright light of the lamp 
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is diminished and blurred by the formation of the soot around it. 
When the soot is removed, the brightness of the light is revealed. So 
also, if a person recognises the essential nature of his soul, he 
shines forth in its original glory and attains Moksa. This 
idea closely corresponds to Pratityasamutpada of Buddhism. Moksa 
according to Pratyabhijfia is a return to the original state of perfection 
and purity of consciousness. Abhinavagupta describes it thus $ 
“When thus the imagination of quality has vanished, and he has 
surmounted the illusion of Máya he is merged in Brahman as water 
in water, and milk in milk,” 


‘the Pratyabhijia-Dargana flourished in the second half of 
9th century and developed in two distinct stages, the earlier as 
represented by Somananda's Sivadrsti andthe latter by Utpaladeva’s 
I§vara-Pratyabhijiia-karika and its exposition by Abhinavagupta. 


The present exposition of Pratyabhijna philosphy is a valuable 
contribution to Indian philosophical literature in particular and 
to world philosophy in general. 


K. S. RAMAKRISHNA RAO, 
Prof. of Philosophy, Government College, 
Chickmagalore, Mysore. 


MADHYANTA-VIBHAGA-BHASYA, Deciphered and edited by 
Nathmal Tatia and Anantalal Thakur. K.P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna, 1967. Pp. (vii), 8, 56. Rs. 4. 


The Madhyanta-vidhaga-karika is an early Buddhist tract 
expounding some of the main tenets of Mahayanist philosophy, 
and is ascribed to Maitreyanatha, founder of Yogacara Buddhism. In 
112 Sanskrit anustup verses, divided into five chapters, the work deals 
with the concepts of Sunyata, Avarana, Tattva, Pratipaksabhavana 
and Anuttarya, the proper study and realisation of which would lead 
one to emancipation. A good manuscript of this work with the 
Bhasya of Vasubandhu (4th cent,), written in Old-Maithili-Bengali 
script, is preserved in photostat in the Bihar Research Society, 
Patna, This forms the basis of the present edition of the work. 


The editors have done a good job by dividing the text and 
the Bhasya into several sections, each with suitable topical headings 
according to the subject dealt with, with the help of the Madhyanta- 
vibhaga-tika of Sthiramati, The text, as edited here, is logically 
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arranged and punctuated so as to avoid any possible confusion and 
to facilitate easy study of the work, 


It might not be out of place to refer, in this connection, 
to a disconcerting matter, as much because it relates to the present 
publication as, sometimes, to similar projects taken up under 
equally exalted auspices. Speaking about the history of the 
publication, the editors say in their Introduction: ‘‘The photostat 
copy was given to us by Dr. A, S. Alteker in 1956 for decipherment 
and editing. On account of the various pre-occupations, the progress 
was very slow and we could prepare the press copy only in 19:2, 
The printing of the text was finished in 1963, and we were 
preparing to write an Introduction to the book. But to our 
disappointment, we discovered that the text was already published 
by Prof. G. M. Nagao from Tokyo." (p.i) Much comment is 
not needed on this statement, Suffice it to say that with a little 
more response, alertness and activity on the part of the editors, 
on the one hand, and the Institute on the other, the delay of 
over ten years could have been avoided. Indeed, it is not too 
ambitious to expect the publication of a “slim volume” of 50 
pages within a few months of its assignment, 


The title now given to the publication, which merely reads 
*Madhyantá-vibhaga-bhagya" is simply innocuous and conveys 
much less than what it should. The title could be made full and 
informing to all concerned, whether it is the reader, the bibliographer 
or the librarian, by making it complete and accurate as ‘‘Madhyanta- 
vibhaga-karika of Maitreyanatha with the Bhasya of Vasubandhu,” 


Students of Buddhist philosophy would have also welcomed 
a more detailed editorial Introduction, beinga study of the work 
with reference to: (1) the Tika of Sthiramati (of which, besides 
Prof. Yamaguchi’s edition, the incomplete edition with Karika and 
Bhasya by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya and G. Tucci, London-Calcutta, 
1932, might be referred to); (2) other works of Maitreyanatha, and 
(3) the other texts on the subject. 


K. V. SARMA 
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LESY A-KOSA .CYCLOPAEDIA OF LESY A), 1966. Pp. 39, 296. 
Rs, 10. 
KRIYA-KOSA (CYCLOPAEDIA OE KRIYA), 1969. Pp. 60, 
364. Rs. 15, 


Both compiled by Mohan Lal Banthia and Shrichand Cho- 
raria. Jain Darsana Samiti, 16-C, Dover Lane, Calcutta-29. 


Speaking about the genesis of the two books reviewed here, 
the compilers take notice of the paucity of reliable reference books 
on Jain religion and culture, where information on individual 
subjects scattered over the vast range of Jain literature has been 
collected together. They also speak of the handicap faced by 
students of Jainology on this account. An intense desire to find 
a solution to this state of affairs has taken a concrete shape in 
the project of compiling a multi-volumed a  Jaina-visaya-ko£a- 
granthamala (Cyclopaedias on Jain subjects), of which the present 
two volumes on Les ya-kosa and Kriya-kofa are the first two numbers, 


The compilers have commenced their work in a very methodical 
manner by reducing the entire Jainology into a hundred main 
classes, w;th further similar sub-divisions according to the decimal 
system, Fach subject that they take up for the preparation of 
cyclopaedias are similary divided for convenience, 


The two volumes before us deal with Leśyā and Kriya, both of 
which are cardinal concepts of Jainism. The former is an integral part 
of the Karma doctrine, which presupposes, among other things, that 
every activity of the soul has a corresponding effect on it, which 
is called Lesya, the subtle effects being termed B/iava-les$ya and the gross 
effects Dravya-le$ya. Similarly, the Kriya (Action, in its broad sense) 
of every soul affects its Karma in various ways. Our two Kosas present, 
ina classified and arranged manner, the large.amount of material 
on Lesya and Kriya spread in the entire Svetambara canon and its 
commentarial literature, The quotations are duly referenced to their 
sources and, for the of readers who are not well conversant with 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, a Hindi rendering or summary of each entry 
is given below it. 


We may suggest that, in order to make the reference to these 
volumes easier, the classification numbers and their subjects might 
be given as the folio-headings of the pages instead of repeating 
ad nauseam the titles of the books at the top of every page; the page 
numbers may, then, be given at the bottom of the pages, 
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The Ko$as that have been issued now and those that are to 
follow in due course are bound to inspire comparative studies and 
researches in Jain religion and philosophy. All credit should go 
to the compilers who have taken up this work which is extremely 
useful to the furtherance of Jainistic studies and are going about 
the work in a scholarly manner. 


K. V, SARMA 


GANADHARAVADA, Translation and explanation by Esther 


A. Solomon. Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad, 1966, 
Pp. vi, 75, 310. Rs 12-50. 


The Ganadharavada is one of the important sections of Acarya 
Jinabhadra's Visegavasyakabhasya, a commentary on the Avasyakanirukti 
of Bhadrabahu, which, in its turn, is a commentary on the Ava£yakasütra 
of the Jain canon, In about 475 gathas ( nos. 1549-2024 in the 
Bhüsya), divided into eleven sub-sections, this sectioa gives an account 
of the dialectic discussions held by Lord Mahavira with eleven leaders 
of Brahmanical thinkers, Indrabhuti, Sudharman etc., who approached 


him, one by one, for such discussions and who were, ultimately 


won over to Mahavira's views and became his main disciples, This 
section is particularly significant for the questions raised and the 
answers given by the Jina to various cardinal tenets of Jainism 
like the soul, Karman, Bhutas, Gods, Heaven and Hell, Good and 
Evil, Moksa etc, Though it is only a part of the Visesavas yakabhasya, 


the Ganadharavada, is in fact, a full-fledged entity by itself. It 


is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the Gujarat Vidya Sabha 
sought to issue it as an independent publication, 


The volume contains an edition of the relevant Prakrit gathas 


- from the JBhasya (pp. 267-304), a readable English translation 


(pp. 1-65) and a translation, also, of the elaborate commentary on it 
by Maladhari Hemacandra (pp. 67-223), The translator has added 
further elucidatory notes (pp. 225-65) on the basis of the commentary 
of Kotyacarya and Jinabhadra’s own auto-commentary on this Section. 
The volume contains also a 75-page Introduction, which is not only 
informative but also stimulating, Starting from the structure of 
the Jain scripture, the editor discusses the place which Ganadharavada 
eccupies therein and briefly explains the various points made out in 
the Vada (pp. 35-73). An Index of subjects is appended to the 
book ; this Index, however, is far from full or exhaustive, 
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Non-Jain English readers will be particularly thankful to 
Dr. Solomon and to ihe Gujarat Vidya Sabha for presenting before 
them, through the publication under review, some of basic tenets of 
Jain religion and philosophy. 


K.V. SARMA 


KARMAPRAKRTI OF ABHAY ACANDRA, Ed. and Tr. by Goku! 


Chandra Jain. Bharatiya Jnanapith, Varanasi-5, 1968. 
Rp. 16, 75: RTZ 


If the Karma doctrine which makes one accountable for all his 
actions, here and in the hereafter, is a common heritage of all Indian 
religions, it is Jainism that has elaborated it into a full-fledged 
system, the ramifications of which spread through several tiers. The 
rather general speculation of this doctrine in the early Jain canons and 
the logical divisions, sub-divisions and correlations in later Jain texts 
ushered in a type of compact works which merely enumerated and 
defined the numerous divisions and sub-divisions of the system. The 
Karmaprakrti of Abhayacandra, reviewed here, is a work of this type. 


The work is couched in 232 well-knit suíras in Sanskrit, which 
are divisible into six sections entitled Prakrti-bandha, Sthiti-bandha, 
Anubhaga-bandha, PradeSa-bandha, Bhava-karma and Nokarma. These 
sutras which analyse the system by categorising the tenets and 
defining the technical terms are extremely handy for memorising 
the entire system with ease. The author of the work, Abhayacandra, 
(died 1279 A.D.), surnamed Siddhanta Cakravartin, belonged to the 
Kannada region of South India and besides composing works on 
Jainism, wrote a commentary called Prakriyasangraha on the Jain 
Sakatayanavyakarana (Madras, 1893). 


The present edition is based on seven palmleaf manuscripts, 
all in the Kannada script and preserved in the Jain Math at 
Moodbidiri in S. Canara discrict. Besides dividing the work into 
six main and several sub-divisions, the editor has supplied a topical 
heading to practically every sūtra, both of which are extremely helpful 
to students of the book. Tne Hindi rendering of said topical headings 
and the sutras are also aimed to serve the same purpose, In a 
textbook of technical terms and definitions, an Index is a must, 
To meet this need, the editor has supplied a Sabdanukrama 
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(Word Index), which, however, is not exhaustive, The editor could 
also have supplied, with advantage, as an Appendix, a certain number of 
tables indicating the classifications, divisions and sub-divisions of the 
various Karmic categories defined in the work. Such tables would 
have enabled one to understand and appreciate the contents of the work 
with greater ease, 


The publication is beautifully printed and produced and is also 
priced very moderately, the credit for which all goes to the editor, 
G. C. Jain and the Bharatiya Jnanapith. 


K.V, SARMA 


AKALANKA'S CRITICISM OF DHARMAKIRTI'S PHILOSOPHY 
—A STUDY. By Nagin J. Shah. L. D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad-9, 1967. Pp. xviii, 316. Rs. 30. 


Akalanka, the 8th century Jain logician of Sravanabelgola in 
Mysore, who is reputed to have defeated the Buddhists at the Pallava 
court of Kanchi and driven them to Ceylon, is well known to 
students of Indian philosophy, especially of the Jainistic persuasion. 
Akalanka was the author of several treatises and a debater of no 
mean order, The same might be said of Dharmakirti, the renowned 
Buddhist logician of the 6th-7th century, who also hailed from South 
India, but studied at Nalanda and followed in the footsteps of the 
masters Vasubandhu and Dinnaga. Dharmakirti and Akalanka, the 
one closely following the other, chronologically, might, be taken to 
represent the acme of scholastic speculations and dialectic acumen 
of philosophic thought of their times, with regard to Buddhism and 
Jainism, respectively. A matter of interest that connects the two is 
that in Akalanka we have a staunch critic of Dharmakirti on several 
fundamental tenets. A comparative and contrastive study, between 
their views, of the points taken up for criticism, would tant amount 
to such a study between the Buddhist and Jain schools of philosophy 
as they stood then. This is exactly what Nagin J, Shah has attempted 

successfully in tbe book reviewed here, which formed his Ph. D, 
thesis as approved by the Gujarat University in 1965, 


The volume is divided into three parts, the first of which 
R depicts the background, being an account of the thought currents 


of the time of Dharmakirti and Akalanka in respect of the problems - 


discussed in the volume, Inthe Second Part, in three chapters, the 
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views of Dharmakirti on certain metaphysical tenets like Sat (Reality), 
Samanya (Universals) and Vijzianavada (Idealism) are discussed, followed 
by their refutation by Akalanka and the author's own comments 
thereon. In the Third Part, the main doctrines of espistemology 
like Pramana (Valid knowledge), Pratyaksa (Perception), Anumana 
(Inference) and Sabda (Verbal testimony) are similarly dealt with, In 
presenting the two views, the author has not restricted himself to 
the work of Dharmakirti and Akalanka, but takes into consideration 
also commentaries on the works of these two authors and other 
relevent external sources, The result is a penetrating comparative 
study of both the systems. 


The author has supplied the volume with a classified Bibliography 
of his source-books, which, however, is deficient in the matter of 
bibliographical details with regard to many items. Three Indexes 
have also been added, to wit : (1) General subjects, (2) Works, Authors 
etc, and (3) Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali words. For reference 
purposes, it would have been advantageous to combine these three 
indexes into one. 


Students of Indian philosophy are indebted to Dr. Shah for 
his masterly analytical study of two early Indian philosophers and 
it is. to be hoped that he will follow up this work with other 
similar and equally stimulating studies. 


K. V. SARMA 


ANUBHAVANANDA-LAHARI by Ke$avananda Yati, Critically 
ed. by K, V. Sarma, Vishveshvarananda Instt., Hoshiarpur, 
1967. Pp. xiii, 12. Rs. 4. 


The book under review, in 54 verses, serves as a short introduction 
to practical Advaita philosophy and is couched in the form of an 
exposition by a guru to an inquisitive pupil. The work has been 
edited from its only manuscript available. 


The author, KeSavananda Yati is the author of several erudite 
works on Advaita Vedanta and the exposition of the teachings of 
Guru Nanak as can be gathered from his commentary on Sankarabhasya, 
on the Brahmasatras, and the Naànaka gita, among others. The 
present work, in easy Sanskrit could introduce even a layman, 
having a working knowledge of Sanskrit into the Vedanta philosophy, 
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To the questions of the disciple on various topics, the guru replies in 
easy verses ending with a variety of refrains which serve to empasize 
the particular point. The refrain added to certain verses delineating evil 
acts, words or thoughts is mrtyus tada te dhruvam. Some of the verses 
delineating right acts, words and thoughts have the refrain muktis 
tada te dhruvam. Other characteristic refrains are: tato*dvayam bhávaya 
bhavya-bhavanam, brahmadvaitam bhavaya satyam  vitatam bho}, 
Jivanmuktah sa eva munibhir manyo munindro mahan, samau muktimantau 
parabrahmavantau, and parijiiate tattve jagati ravi-bhabham viharanam. 
The refrains facilitate memorization in addition to making the 
verses easy to understand. Considering the influence of Guru Nanak on 
the author, it would seem that the work was composed with the idea of 
being sung in the religious assemblies called the Sat-sanga. About 
the literary merit of the work there is not much to comment upon, 
The Editor’s Introduction to the publication is highly informative. 


SADASHIV A, DANGE, 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, 
University of Bombay 


GURU NANAK ; HIS PERSONALITY AND VISION, By 


Gurbachan Singh Talib, Gurdas Kapur & Sons (P) Ltd., 
Delhi, 1969. Pp. xv, 326. Rs. 25). 


"Religion," writes Professor Toynbee, “is an intrinsic faculty 
of human nature." It is, to quote him further, “ʻa search for the 
ultimate spiritual principle in the universe, and the purpose of this 
search is not just the intellectual one of learning the ultimate truth; 
beyond that, it is the spiritual purpose of learning the truth in order 
to try to put oneself into harmony with it." (Experiences, pp. 145-6). 
In order to alleviate the oppressive mystery and inexorability of the 
universe, which overwhe]ms him on all sides, man searches for streaks 
of light and patterns of harmony in it, with the eye of faith, for the f 
= — jnstrument of reason has a limited potency, and range so that he may feel 
at home by reconciling himself to it, But, being the product of faith, 
; ee this endeavour tends to deviate from reason and lapse into belief and, 
ee. jin lesser people, ritual and superstition. For this reason, it is 
Z4 difficult, even risky, to write or to review a writing ona particular 
. religion and particularly its founder. Our author realises this fact 
NCC he states that “the presentation of the personality and teaching 
j| © ofa religious teacher is a delicate task in present-day India, as over 
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mental resistance may be encountered” (Preface, p. ix), Yet, he has 
undertaken the task and has accomplished it in an admirable manner; 
as for the reviewer’s job, it is for the readers to judge, 


In the first part of this work, entitled ‘The holy life’, the author 

has surveyed the life of Guru Nanak onthe basis of whatever little | 
material we have on it. It is well known that in the 15th-16th centuries 
the Khatris were coming upas an enlightened middle class devoted to 
commerce and government service and steeped in the cultural attain- 
ments of the times. Synthesising the best in Hindu and Muslim 
traditions, they were an element of stability, progress and peace in 
that turbulent period. Guru Nanak crystallised and embodied the 
outlook and attitude of this class in his person and message, which 
accounts for the polish, system and order in his views in contradistinc- 
tion to those of the numerous rugged and rustic teachers and preachers 
of that age. However, myths and miracles, sprouting from the credulity 
of believers, shrouded his personality and took him to the fictitious 
summits of Mount Sumeru, which our author has vainly tried to 
identify with Tibet (p.49). It is really difficult, at least for the 
historian, to subscribe to everything that these myths and traditions 
want us to believe. For example, though it is a fact that Guru Nanak 
was a widely travelled man, as many other religious teachers of his age 
were, it remains a moot point whether his visit to the Middle East is 
to be accepted just as tradition presents it, particularly on the basis of 
such evidence as the Baghdad Inscription, the true character of which 
has been exposed after along discussion by W.H. MacLeod in his 
Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion (Oxford University Press, 1968). 


At some places, the believer in Talib overpowers the historian in 
him. For instance, at page 112, he admits that “in the system of 
the Guru's spiritual philosophy thereis no place or sanction for the 
human incarnation of the divine"; yet he goes on to add: “He, 
nevertheless, is an authentic avatar, the last which came to India, to 
instruct it in that spirituality which is India’s own greatest gift to 
mankind." On this point I need only say with Professor Toynbee 
that “I do not believe that this, or any, particular prophet can have 
been the last of the prophets.’ (Experiences, p. 136). 


In part II, ‘The Path’, Mr, Talib presents, lucidly, the leading 
ideas and doctrines of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak's views are clear 
and concise. He believes in one God Who transcends all limitations 
of verbal expression or linguistic connotation but is immanent in the 
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limitless multiplicity of the universe ‘and the infinite variety of 
its objects. According to him the method and content of divine 
expression are conveyed through the terms Shabad, Nam, Guru, Hukam, 
Sach and Nadar. Shabad, and its synonym Nam, is God as revelation 
and, as such, the object of meditation and contemplation ; Guru is the 
mystical movement of God in the depth of the soul or His light shed 
abroad in its inmost recesses of his voice whereby truth is 
communicated in its essential form ; Wukam is divine order, 
pattern or harmony which implies that being is not accidental or 
spasmodic or desultory or arbitrary but embodies balance, 
plan, law, symmetry and system; Sach is God and His varied 
manifestations in creation ;  Nadar is divine grace amounting 
to the loss of egoism which is the cause of that self-centred view of 
things that goes by the name of maya. Thus, in Nanak’s view, the 
scheme of being is an ordered whole in which the parts are closely 
interlinked and have their existence only in relation to it. But, often, 
the parts appear to be self-existent or independent and equivalent to 
the whole througha self-centred weltanschauung and this perverse 
view or maya has got tobe removed; and, religion is the means to 
do that, 


Theoretically, divinity may be coeval with existence and even 
transcending it, but considered from the devotee’s point of view, it 
partakes of some authropomorphism asa matter of necessity, Indian 
religions are frankly realistic on this point when they conceive of the 
supreme and absolute divine reality in the form of specific persons or 
forms for purposes of comprehension and concentration as also 
devotion. Guru Nanak's followers followed suit to the adherents of 
these religious when they went to the extent of deifying the Guru himself 
and virtually identified him with the Supreme Reality. So, the 
remark of Talib that “in the passion of faith as expressed by Guru 
Nanak, it is not a deity, Krishna or any other, who is adopted as the 
object of love, but the Absolute, the Brahm, imagined as a kind 
of supreme mystical personality, invested with attributes and responsive 
to human love and human spiritualand ethical ideals" (p. 67) has to 
be taken cum grano salis. Here, ‘absolute’, ‘Brahm’, ‘personality’, 
‘attributes’ seem to harbour some contradiction ; in fact, when a 

person concevies of the impersonal as an object of devotion he is 
bound to transform it into something approaching his own self, how- 
soever distorted this version may be. On this point, the religion of 


Guru Nanak is no exception as Talib tries to argue. 
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Shri Talib considers Guru Nanak’s vision ‘comprehensive’ and 
that of other teachers of the medieval period ‘limited’ (p. 269). Guru 
Nanak’s vision was surely ‘compreheasive’? but that of other teachers 

- cannot abruptly be termed ‘limited’. It is also too sweeping to remark 

| that they ‘had touched the fringe only of the existing malaise in 

religion and life. Kabir, Chaitanya, Dadu, Ramdas and others, each 

in his own way, triedto tackle the problems of their times in a 

“comprehensive” manner. They too decried the life of inactivity and 

renunciation or escapism and denigrated vain distinctions in 

society and emphasized the unity and totality of spiritual reality. As 

a matter of fact, the crusade against caste had started with the Sahaja- 

yanist Sarahapada in the 8th-9th century A.D. After the Muslim 

conquest of North India, in the 13th century, it gained momentum in 

large parts of the country. Side by side, an inwardness and intensity 

of feeling, born of the excruciating experience ofthe turmoil of that 

time, infused it with a spiritual fervour and moral propulsion. Hence, 

in the 15th-l6th centuries, a socio-religious convulsion wrenched the 

spirit of the people and moved it along new paths, of which Guru 
Nanak’s was a prominent one, though not the only one. 


There is evidence that though the early converte of Guru 
Nanak were mostly Khatris, in course of time, his movement 
seeped into the lower classes, the artisans and the peasants, 
and became a comprehensive social synthesis. A Persian manuscript, 
Tazkira-i-Hassu-Pir by Surat Singh, preserved in the library of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, shows how a Pir of oilmen, having 
the status of a local godling, was identified as an incarnation of 
Guru Nanak, showing that the artisans like oilmen (telis) gravitated 
towards Nanakism. As for the peasants, the debistan-i-Mazahib, 
ascribed to the Mobed Zulfiqar Ardistanti, clearly states that they 
formed its backbone (The Panjab: Past and Present, Guru Nanak’s 
Birth Quincentenary Volume, 1969, p. 52). In this way, Guru Nanak 
proved to be the progenitor of ə vast social movement which 
played a leading part in the later medieval history of India, 
This aspect of this subject deserves a more thorough analysis 
than what has been attempted so far. 


Undoubtedly Talib has written a good book on Guru Nanak, the 
main features of which are chiselled and polished in style, and neat and 
chaste in diction, The constructive approach to the subject anda 
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creative interpretation of it are quite palatable to the modern reader 
and stimulating for his thought, 
BUDDHA PRAKASH, 


Director, Instt. of Indic Studies, 
Kurukshetra University 


SWAMI DAYANAND, By B.K. Singh. National Book 
Trust, India, New Delhi, 1970. Pp. ix, 143. Rs. 2.50. 


The 19th century had been, for India, an era of ali-round revivalism 
and regeneration in several spheres of life, to wit, political, industrial, 
social, religious and cultural. Different factors might have contributed 
to this resurgence, but the fact remains that the age threw up 
several personalities of the highest stature, endowed with broad 
vision and blazing zeal. Among such leadcrs who strove to resuscitate 
the community from the social and religious disabilities to which 
it had been subjected to, on account of historic reasons, Swami 
Dayanand is, perhaps, the foremost. The efforts of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati (1825-83) to transform the caste-ridden Hindu society into 
a well-knit, homogenous, forward looking nation was more effective 
and lasting than other reformers of his age. The story of Dayanand’s 
life and mission, as retold by Prof, B.K, Singh in the book under 
review, is a welcome addition to the available literature on the 
saint. 


In nine chapters, the author highlights the grand movement 
of the Arya Samij founded by Diyinand, at Bombay in 1875, 
which turned the rising tide of Christiaan proselytisation during those 
days and effected a lasting change in social and religious outlook 
of the Hindu. In tracing the activities of Dayanand, the author has also 
shown how the Arya Samaj continues to be a living force, especially 
in the North and North-west of India, 


Whereas the general aspects of the life and work of Dayanand 
are of common knowledge, there are certain national strands in 
his activities, which are not so well known, to which Prof. Singh 
draws pointed attention. Among these might be mentioned: (1) his 
views against the law prohibiting the preparation of salt by the 
public (p. 128), (2) his advocacy of Swadeshi (p. 128), (3) compulsory 
education for every Indian (p. 111), (4) national integration by means 
of having a common religion, common language and common objective 
(p.76), and (5) adoption of Hindi as the lingua franca of India and 
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the acceptance of the Devanagari script for all Indian language 
(p. 112-13). 


The National Book Trust has intended the present Series to 
provide in simple language “‘a living account of the country through 
the lives of eminent people whose activities form the basis of 
history." This purpose, the present book eminently serves. It could, 
however, serve an extended purpose by the addition, in it, of a select 
Bibliography of its source-books and other books on the subject for 
further reading. This suggestion might be adopted asa matter of 
policy by the Book Trust itself with 1egards to all the books published 
in the Series. Our Book stands in need also of the uniformation 
of the transliterated spelling of the numerous Sanskritic words 
that occur in it. A few words also require to be corrected. 


The biography of Swami Dayanand has deservedly formed 
the subject of a volume in the National Biography Series of the 
National Book Trust, India, and Prof. B.K. Singh has done a 
creditable job in presenting before the public a very readable account 
of the life of one of the greatest sons of India, 


K,V, SARMA 


RAJASTHAN THROUGH THE AGES, Vol, I (From the earliest 
times to 1316 A.D.), Ed. by Dasharatha Sharma. Rajasthan 
State Archives, Bikaner, 1966. Pp. 44, 914, xi ; 4 maps. Price 
not mentioned. 


Though the histories of some of the important princely states 
of Rajasthan, written on the basis of folk-lore and the then- 
available data, were in existence in the pre-partition days, yet a 
connected, well-documented and authentic history of the whole region 
remained a great desideratum for a long time even after independence 
and subsequent merger of those principalities in the present Rajasthan 
State: The need for such a work was realised and the government 
of Rajasthan was persuaded by the Director of Rajasthan State 
Archives, Bikaner, to set up an Editorial Board (consisting of eight 
members with Muni Shri Jinavijaya Ji as Chairman) and an Advisory 
Board (of sixteen members headed by Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta) to 
accomplish the task, The present work is the outcome of the 
deliberations of the above-mentioned boards and particularly the 
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incessant and unflinching enthusiasm of Shri N. R. Khadgawat, Director 
of Rajasthan State Archives, and Dr. Dasharatha Sharma, the well- 
known authority on the history of Rajasthan, who have worked as the 
Managing Editor and General Editor, respectively, in the production 
of this book. 


The volume consists of three parts covering, respectively, the 
three periods, (1) from the earliest times to 700 A.D., (2) from 701 to 
1200 A.D.,and (3) from 1201 to 1316 A.D. Each part is accompanied 
by a detailed bibliography and the second and third parts contain 
long genealogical tables also, We learn that Part I was originally 
drafted by Dr. S. P. Srivastava with Shri L. L. Joshi giving the final 
shape to the section on the geography of Rajasthan and Parts H 
and III were written by Dr. Dasharatha Sharma who later recast the 
whole material into one continuous narrative presenting before the 
general reader a work ‘popular in style and presentation’, relegating 
all controversial matters to the footnotes and appendices. 


Part I (pp. 1-94) consists of five chapters, three appendices and an 
annexure to appendix A. The five chapters give, respectively, an 
Account of the geographical background, Sources of Rajasthan history, 
Pre-historic and Proto-historic Rajasthan, Historic Rajasthan (500 B.C.- 
340 A.D.) and Rajasthan 300-700 A.D. The appendices deal with ‘Some 
old geographic and political divisions of Rajasthan’, and palaeolithic 
and mesolithic (or microlithic) sites of the State. The annexure 
discusses the provenence of the Bhadanakas and identifies them with 
the people of Bayana, the famous find-spot of the largest hoard of Gupta 
gold coins. ihe history of Rajasthan from the earliest times to 700 A.D. 
has actually been treated in chapters III-V, (from p. 33 to p. 72). How 
far bas the writer been successful in acquainting us just in 40 pages of the 
cultural evolution, rise and fall of kings and kingdoms and the way of 
life of the people during this long period in a region which is consi- 
dered as the ‘archaeologists’ paradise’, which has yielded, amongst other 
things, a Jarge number of palaeoliths and microliths at various sites and 
the earliest relics of the proto-historic period and which contains one 
of the biggest Harappan sites in India, a sufficiently large number of 
chalcolthic and early historic sites and various other important remains, 
one can easily guess. Moreover, prehistory and proto-history have been 

jumbled in one chapter and the palaeolithic and microlithic sites have 
been given in the appendices. But what about the large number of 
proto-historic and early historic sites ? ! Again, the account has not been 
brought upto date and, strangely enough, a volume printed in 1966 and 
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released still later does not record the Khurdi copper hoard implements, 
the spectacular discoveries made during the excavations at Kalibangan, 
the discovery of ochre ware at Noh etc. Even if part of the book had 
been printed earlier, the latest discoveries could have been given in the 
form of an appendix at the end, 


On the testimony of the Ramayana, we can place the Bhulingas 
somewhere in the upper reaches of the Sutlej or the Beas, but in the 
present volume they have been located to the north-west of the 
Aravallis (p. 51). 


The bibliography to Part] is quite exhaustive and runs into 22 
pages. It, however, does not include V. N. Misra's Thesis The Stone 
Age Cultures of Rajputana, (Poona, 1961) and his long article 
‘Palaeolithic culture of Western Rajputana’, Bull. Dec. Col. Res. Inst., 
Poona, Vol. XXI, pp. 86-156. Some of the other important items which 
deserve to be included in the bibliography are: R. C. Agrawala, ‘A 
terracotta plaque of Mahishamardini from Nagar, Rajasthan’, Lalit 
Kala, Nos. 1-2 (1955-56), pp. 72-74; A Ghosh, ‘The Rajputana 
desert—its archaeological aspect’, Bull. Nat. Inst. of Sciences of India, 
No. 1 (1952) 37-42: Proc. and Trans, AIOC, \7th session, Ahmedabad 
(1953) ; East and West, April 1953, pp. 31-4; V. N. Misra and M. S. 
Mate (Eds.), Indian Prehistory : 1964, (Poona, 1965) ; Agar Chand 
Nahata and Bhanwar Lal Nahata, Jaina Lekha Sangraha (Hindi), 
Calcutta, Vira S. 2482: H. D. Sankalia, ‘Beginnings of civilization in 
Rajasthan’, M.B. College Magazine Supplement, Udaipur, 1962 ; 
Illustrated London News, Sept. 1, 1962, pp. 294-304; and Pre-history 
and Proto-history of India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1962. 


Part II (pp. 95-611) forms the main body of the book and deals 
with the history of Rajasthan from 701 to 1200 A. D. Itis divided 
into 15 chapters and carries 5 appendices, besides the intreduction, 
g^nealogical tables and select bibliography. A detailed and scholarly 
account of the origin, rise and fall of the Pratihara and other 
Rajput families of Rajasthan, the Ghaznavide raids and the 
struggle for supremacy, has been knit very skilfully in the form of 
an unbroken narrative. It is not “merely a chronological order" but 
takes into its purview “the common people of the region, their 
life and the changing panorama of their socio-economic conditions,” 
The significance of the word Gurjara asa designation of the Imperial 
Pratiharas and the Chalukyas of Gujarat has been brought out very 
nicely in the appendix to the introduction, The problem of the origin 
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of the Pratiharas has been discussed at length in appendix I to chapter 
XII while another appendix to the same chapter gives interesting 
details about a marriage ceremony on the evidence of Samara- 
ichchakaha. Though most of the matter has been recast from the 
writings of various scholars as published in different books and 
research Journals (of which Dr. Dasharatha Sharma’s own contributions 
are particularly mentionable) yet there are quite a few innovations 
and interesting details. Analysis and interpretation of the available 
data shows much ingenuity on the part of the author. This part may be 
said to be the most authentic and well-documented portion of the book. 


Part III (pp. 613-768) which deals with the second phase of 
Rajput-Muslim relations from 1200 to 1316 A.D. and acquaints us 
with the reign of the Chauhans of Ranthambhor and Jalor, the Guhilas 
of Mewar, Dungarpur-Banswara and Khed, and other states of 
Rajasthan, in six chapters and one apperdix, shares the characteristics 
of the preceding part and makes an interesting study. 


The bibliographies of the three parts taken together cover as 
many as (22+45+10=) 77 pages. The Index at the end is quite 
exhaustive and enhances the value of the publication. It runs into 
146 pages (pp. 769-914), being nearly one-sixth of the book. The number 
of pages, however, could have been considerably reduced by the use of 
smaller type and putting the entries in two columns. At the end, 
following the Index, is an eleven-page Errata which itself is not bereft 
oferrors, Onanaverage, there is hardly any page in the book which 
does not have some printing, diacritical or typological lapses. Examples 
of improper spacing and wrong use of punctuation marks can also be 
noticed. The four maps in this voluminous book lack clarity and 
distinctness and hardly attain the expected standards.  Thereare some 
anomalies in the list of abbreviations also. The most pricking, how- 
ever, is the absence of illustrations of important archaeological remains, 
monuments and art-objects of Rajasthan, which give a peep into the 
various aspects of the social life of the people and could also have 
broken the monotony of the long narrative. 


On the whole, however, the book provides fascinating reading and 
has the honour of being the first connected, co-ordinated, condensed, 
comprehensive, well-documented and authentic history of Rajasthan. 
Both the editor and tbe publisher deserve our congratulations for this 
welcome addition to the field of provincial histories. 

DEVENDRA HANDA, 
B. T. T. College, Sardarshahr (Rajasthan) 
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VINAYA (Alwar Issue), Chief Editor, Jaya Sinha Niraj. 
Rajarshi College, Alwar, January 199. Pp. 244, 28 illustra- 
tions, 1 map. Rs. 15. 


The publication under review is a special issue of the magazine 
of the Rajarshi College, Alwar. It has been divided into three 
parts dealing with (1) History, (2) Literature, Art and Culture, and 
(3) Political and Economic Conditions of the Alwar district (formerly 
a princely State) of Rajasthan. 


The historical account begins with a map and a geographical 
description of the district, followed by the epic and puranic 
traditions of Kuvalayaéva and Matsya, accounting for the ancient 
designation of the region as Matsyadeáa. Though the geographical 
account is vivid and lucid, the outline map is far from being 
satisfactory as it does not indicate the different physical features 
and the surrounding regions; nor has it got any inset map of 
Rajasthan to give the exact idea of the location of the district in 
the province. Moreover, ancient and modern places have not been 
differentiated, say, by different symbols. Archaeological evidence has 
not at all been utilized to trace out the prehistory and early 
history of the region. Medieval, history has, however, beez given 
in detail. Alexander  Cunningham's views have been quoted 
in the text but he has not been included in the Bibliography given 
as an Appendix, A glaring mistake in this part is the identification 
of Trigartta with Tijara in Alwar district (p. 24). The Trigarttas 
were the people living in the region watered by the three rivers 
Ravi, Beas and Sutlej in the Panjab and were the same as the 
Jalandharas (Jalandharas trigarttas syuh, Abhidhanacintamani, IV. 24). 
The Mahabharata gives the name of the Trigartta king SuSarman 
and not Su$armajita as given here. 


Literary activities of the district have been described in a 
historica] perspective and a good account of the poets of the Bhakti 
and Riti schools has been given. Modern litterateurs, many of them 
from the Rajarshi College itself, have also been introduced. The 
section on Folk Literature is appreciable, but one wishes it to have 
been more comprehensive, The development of the language and 
dialects spoken in the district has been traced out nicely from the 
medieval to modern period, giving their characteristic features. 


The arts of the district have been dealt with quite at 
length and the peculiarities of the Alwar School have been 
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brought out very nicely. The illustrated sculptures, paintings and 
movements bring home to the reader the artistic achievements of 
the people of this region. More illustrations, however, would have 
further enhanced utility of publication, 


The culture of the district has not been seen in the perspective 
of the Rajasthani culture and the Indian civilization. 


The Third Part dealing with the political and economic 
conditions of the district lacks historical perspective, but the account 
of tbe prevailing conditions of the present century and, particularly, 
of the post-partition times is quite perspicuous, often supplemented 
by statistical data, Industries and handicrafts have, however, been 
neglected. The inclusion of social and religious conditions too in this 
part would have made it more comprehensive and useful. 


Quite a few printing mistakes have crept in, e.g., araha (p. 10), 
kaune (p. 11), Sasibadani (p.22), samrddhasali (p. 30), Kanimhama 
(p. 35), arajange (p. 36), prodha (p. 81), etc. Some names have 
also been given wrongly, e.g., Dropadi (p. 9), Brahmanata (p. 9), 
etc. There are instances of improper spacing (p. 10) and inadvertent 
punctuation marks (pp. !2, 18, etc.) also. The language used has 
ubiquitous literary touch and tbough often pleasing does not quite 
suit, at places, the topic dealt with. Sometimes the details are 
insipid and onerous (pp. 125-49). The Bibliography atthe end could 
have been more exhaustive. 


On the whole, however, this special issue is quite interesting 
and useful and we hope that it will serve as a model for others 
to follow suit. 


DEVENDRA HANDA, 
B.T.T. College, Sardarshahr (Rajasthan) 


THE SIKHS AND THEIR LITERATURE (A guide to Tracts, 
Books and Periodicals, 1849-1919), By N. Gerald Barrier. 
Manohar Book Service, 2, Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Delhi- 6, 
1970. Pp. xiv, 153, Rs. 28. 


The seven decades, from 1849, when the Sikh Kingdom of 
Lahore collapsed and the fortunes of the Sikhs reached their lowest 
ebb, to 1919, by which time they had staged an incredible come- 

, 
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back and effected a political mobilization which no one could ignore, 
is one of the most significant periods in Sikh history. The 
ideological movements, social reformation, intercommunal ferments, 
educational advances and political ups and downs, which this period 
witnessed, threw up a profusion of Sikh writings of divers description. 
To be sure, the bulk of this literature was, in terms of Ruskin's 
classification, only ‘books of the hour’ written to meet the needs 
of the times and once their intended purpose had been served, 
very few cared for these, with the result that few copies of tbese 
largely produced tracts have been preserved. Their significance to 
contemporary social and historical research, is, however, immense, 
The paucity of readily accessible source-material has, naturally affected 
the prosecution of definitive research on this period of Sikh history. 
Professor Barrier's bibliography of articles, books and, tracts 
produced during this period, as listed in the volume reviewed here, 
removes this lacuna and, in the words of Khushwant Singh, who 
has contributed a Foreword to the volume, forms *'a most valuable 
catalogue of source-material for those who wish to fil the blank 
pages of Sikh history" (p. x). 


The substantial documentary material, which is presented in 
the volume under 1240 entries, was painstakingly collected by the 
author during 1968-69, mainly from the British Museum and India 
Office Library, London; the National Archives of India, New Delhi ; 
and certain public and private institutions in Panjab, like the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan and Khalsa College, Amritsar, the Panjabi University, 
Patiala, and Bhai Takht Singh Library, Ferozepur. The enries are 
all adequately annotated and cross-referenced and arranged under: 
(1) Author-List of Sikh publications, (2) Anonymous Sikh publi- 
cations, (3) Sikh institutional publications and (4) Sikh periodicals, 
The author bas prefixed the volume with a 41-page Introduction entitled 
‘The Sikh resurgence: The period and its literature’, wherein he has 
traced the slow, but sure development, during this period of the Sikh 
identity in different spheres, like religious, social, educational and 
political, Three informative Appendixes have been added at the end, 
being (1) a description of the nature and the contents of ‘Depositories of 
Sikh printed documents’, (2) ‘A note on Sikh proscribed material’ and 
(3) A ‘Select bibliography on Sikh history and literature, 1849-1919?, 
There are also two Indexes, (Subject-Title and General) which facilitate 
reference to the contents of the volume. The book should, indeed, 
prove to be a harbinger of several lines of organized research in 
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the social, religious and political history of the Sikhs, during the 
formative period of their resurgence covered by the volume. 


K.V. SARMA 


INDEX TO THE INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY (1925-63), 


By Sadhu Ram. Pub., Vijay Mohan, 986, Shivaji Street, 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi-5, 1970. Rs. 20. 


Learned articles of research by eminent professors and scholars 
are published in the leading research journals all over the world. 
Articles on the same subject or its allied topics by several authors, 
therefore, lie scattered in various journals or in different issues of the 
same Journal. ln order to co-ordinate research and accelerate its 
progress, it is essential that indices containing subject-wise classification 
of all important research journals should be available for the ready 
reference of research scholars and teachers. 


The Indian Historical Quarterly is one of the leading research 
journals of India, which was being published from Calcutta since 
1925. Unfortunately, its publication seems to have stopped from 1963, 
Prof. Sadhu Ram has done yeoman's service in compiling and 
bringing out an Index of the articles in the 39 volumes of the Jndian 
Historical Quarterly, published thus far, It is an indispensable 
publication to all scholars, colleges, libraries and institutions. The 
paper, printing and get-up of the publication are good. 


SATYA VRAT SHASTRI, 
Head of the Deptt. of Sanskrit, 
University of Delhi 


NANA ON LION: A STUDY IN KUSHANA NUMISMATIC ART, 
By B.N. Mukherjee. The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1969. 
Pp. xv., 159; pl. XV. Rs. 35. 


The work udder review is an erudite monograph from the 
pen of Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, on a coin-device of the Kushana- 
period, portraying the Babylonian (Sumerian) goddess Nana on 
Lion. The monograph is divided into five chapters, each followed 
by notes, (pp. 1-59), six appendices (pp. 612106)» a catalogue of 
the objects illustrated (pp. 107-23), list of abbreviations and select 
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bibliography (pp. 125-42), an index (pp. 143-59) and fifteen plates 
illustrating 56 figures. 


Chapter I introduces the subject by stressing the importance 
of the study of art and iconography of the Kushana period 
with particular reference to Nana on Lion and ‘the influence of 
her concepts on Indian iconic representations’. Chapter II entitled 
‘Devices’ studies the origin and development of the iconic type in 
question, giving a learned exposition of the currents and cross-currents 
in thought of the people of India, Gandhara, Swat, Jran, Central Asia, 
Greece and Sumer, resulting in the intermingling of forms, functions 
and characteristic features of Amba (Uma), Anahita, Ishtar, Demeter, 
Artemis, Tyche, Nana, etc, in these regions. In Chapter III, entitled 
‘Style and Technique’, the stylistic affinities of the representation of 
of Nana to some products of the Gandhara school have been traced 
out and discussed very meticulously and the technique of manufacturing 
coins in the Kushana period reconstructed with imagination and 
originality. Chapter IV, captioned as ‘Rulers, Artists and Environ- 
ment’, gives an idea as to how the migrations, conquests, colonisation, 
trade and commerce by the Greeks, the Scythians and the Parthians, 
during the first three centuries before Christ, probably resulted in the 
interchange of ideas pertaining to different deities by people having 
racial and spatial differences, The unification of different heterogenous 
ethnic elements living at great distances from one another under the 
political hegemony of the Kushanas seems to have further promoted 
this fusion and resulted in the synchretistic movement in the field of 
art and inconology. Chapter V, the ‘Epilogue’, gives a summary of 
the results of enquiries made in the preceding chapters and brings 
home to the readers as to how Nana madea distinct contribution to 
the development of the iconographic concept of the Devi — Durga 
and Mahisasuramardini — in India. It was the Kushana period 
which “brought the world to India and presented India to the outside 
world." 


In Appendix I, entitled ‘The prototype of an obverse device of 
Kushana coinage’, the author draws attention to the coins of 
the Parthian king Gotarzes II (c. 38-51 A. D.), the reverse of which 
probably served as the prototype of an obverse device—‘The king 
standing to his right and offering something on an altar’ — of the 
Kushanas. Appendix II, ‘On the deity of Pushkalavati’, is marked 
by the careful and convincing decipherment of the well-known piece 


VIJ VIII (1970) 42 
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(Figure number 17 of the monograph) in the British Museum. Appendix 
III entitled ‘The interest of the Kushana Empire in Indo-Roman 
trade—An illustration’, is an interesting study of the conquest of 
Shen-tu or the lower Indus country by Vima Kadphises ‘‘motivated 
largely by the prospects of gain offered by its thriving Indo-Roman 
commerce" that ''served as the key-stone for the economic structure 
of the Kushana empire". ‘The deity ona silver bowl in the Oxus 
Treasure’ bas well been recognised as Naná-Anáhita-Ishtar in Appendix 
IV and ‘An intaglic seal from Peshawar’ has been interpreted very 
beautifully in Appendix V. The interpretation “The Hermaphrodite 
figure on a silver plate', in Appendix VI, is, however, based on 
probabilities and may not be easily acceptable to all. 


The ‘Catalogue of the objects illustrated’ is very useful. The 
‘Select Bibliography’ which contains 195 entries is chosen with care and 
discrimination and is quite exhaustive. The index is also comprehensive 
and valuable. The reproductions are of a high quality. There are, 
however, a few printing and typological mistakes: improper spacing 
(p. 44, fn. 68, line 11), wrongly put full stop (p. 92, fn 25, lines 1-2), 
improper use of the capital letters (p. 42, fn, 41, line 3 ; p. 116, figure 
30, line 5), grammatical mistakes on p. 110 (.:.the legend Nanaia are 
inscribed) and p, 113 (she wears...head dresses), missing reference (on 
p. 117, figure 35, lines 1-2), misprints on p. 19, line 13 (form) and p. 59, 
fn. 10 line 4 (‘Smritt’), wrong spellings on p. 106, fn. 28, lines 11-12 
('effiminate, p.29, fn. 120, lines 1-2 and p. 129, line 12 (‘Artebus 
Asic), and p.142, line 20 (Santavalekar), etc. ^ However, in spite of 
these lapses, the printing is carefully executed and the book is strongly 
and neatly bound. The price of Rs. 35 fora book of 159 pages seems 
to be a little too high for the savants and students of moderate 
means in India. 


Brief yet comprehensive, the book is the product of deep scholar- 
ship and a clear and critical analysis and interpretation of the available 
data, The author deserves our warm praise for this sumptuous and 
splendid study which is a valuable contribution to the studies in 
Indian iconography and numismatic art. We hope that it will serve as 
a model for similar studies and researches. 


DEVENDRA HANDA, 
B T.T. College, Sardarshahr (Rajasthan) 
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COLOUR DECORATION IN MUGHAL ARCHITECTURE, By R. 
Nath, D. B. Taraporewala Sons and Co. Private Ltd., 
Bombay-1, 1970. Pp. xvi, 82; Pls. A-D (colour), xlii 
(monochrome). Rs, 47. 


The work under review is a part of the author's doctoral thesis 
entitled Some important aspects of Mughal architecture, approved for 
the degree of Ph, D. by the Agra University in 1969. It deals with 
the colour decoration as seen in the architectural masterpieces of 
of the Great Maughals, particularly from Akbar to Shah Jahan 
(A. D. 1556-1658). 


The Introduction, which forms chapter one, refers to man's 
aesthetic sense, so natural in him, as the root-cause of the creation of 
things of beauty. It was this sense which led the ancient Hindus 
to ornament their temples with sculptures, carvings and paintings and 
the Mughals, well known for their love for colour and decoration, 
to various schemes of embellishment according to the availability of 
the raw-materials and Muslim religious dicta. 


In chapter two, entitled ‘Glazed-tile decoration’, the history of 
glazed-tiles has been traced in all its vicissitudes, from the earliest 
known examples in Egypt and Mesopotamia in the beginning of the 
fifth millennium B. C. to the Mughal period in India through their 
use from about the middle of the first millennium B. C. onwards 
in Persia. Glazing is stated to have arrived in India with the 
Kushanas in the first century A.D. and Hiuen Thsang is said to have 
seen roofs with glazed-tiles in brilliant colours while passing through 
the upper country during his travels in India, Glazed-tiles with 
a marked Hindu character have been found from the ruins of Gaur 
and Pandua in Bengal and they are certainly pre-Muhammedan, 
The lacunae, however, stand distinct and it is interesting to note 
that the art of glazed-tiling, in spite of its long tradition, was re- 
introduced in India by the Muhammedans. The Muslim conquest 
of Northern India at the end of the twelfth century and the subsequent 
rule of the Turks who were in a constant touch with Persia and 
were directly influenced by her cultural and artistic traditions and 
> offered prosperous patronage to the fugitive artists of Central Asia 
where political conditions were fast deteriorating, were responsible for 
the adoption, use and prevalence of glazed-tile decoration which reached 
the acme of its magnificence during the Mughal period. We get a 
good account of the art and specimens of glazed-tile embellishments, 
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with all its excellences and new features, in the Mughal architecture 
towards the close of the chapter. 


Chapter three gives us a fair idea of the mosaics, inlay and 
glass-mosaic decorations from their earliest use in ancient Greece 
(where it came probably from ancient Mesopotamia) from about the 
fifth century B, C., and then by the Romans from the beginning 
of the Christain era onwards. The Byzantines, who drew inspiration 
from Greek, Roman and other artistic traditions, started in the early 
fourth century A. D. the use of coloured glass for their mosaics 
which became an inseparable aspect of Byzantine architecture and 
spread to Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Iraq and parts of 
Persia and Northern Africa. The glass-mosaics gave place to mosaic 
in tiles during the Muslim period in India and that ultimately led 
to the mosaic in stone of various hues and colours, |t is interesting 
to learn that inlay work in stone had been adopted in India in 
Chaumukhi Jain Temple at Ranpur in the Jodhpur State during 
the reign of Maharana Kumbha (A. D. 1433-68) and this disproves 
the theory of the introduction of this art in India by foreigners 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. The Tomb of Akbar at Sikandra, 
the Tomb of Itmad-ud Daulah at Agra andthe Diwan-i-Khas, Rang 
Mahal and Shah Burj in the Red Fort of Delhi are some of the superb 
examples of the Mughal] inlay embellishments and the Shish Mahals 
of Lahore, Delhi and Agra forts give sumptuous colour effects of 
the glass-mosaic work. 


Chapter Four, which deals with ‘Stucco and architectural painting’ 
presents a survey of stucco and wall paintings in ancient Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, Persia and India. It was during the 
Mughal regime that the long tradition of stucco and wall painting 


in India achieved newer dimensions with a touch of the Persian artisans 


and artists. The chapter closes with a description of the Mughal 
masterpieces of there arts. 


The ten-page Glossary with 216 entries is very useful, One, 
however, wishes the number of illustrations to explain difficult terms 
(onty 15 in the present book) to be more. It scems to be somewhat 
paradoxical that a fine volume on colour decorations like this and 
published by the reputed art-publishers like Taraporewala, has got 
only four colour illustrations. Of the 67 monochrome tllustrations 
in 42 plates, some more could have been included in the first category, 


The reproductions, however, are quite good. 
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The Bibliography appended to the volume is comprehensive, 
but it leaves out certain references, e.g., Glimpses of Mughal architecture 
by S. K, Saraswati, Art Manufacturers of India by T, N. Mukherji, 
Journal of Indian Art (and Industry), etc. The transcription of Sanskrit 
words needs to be corrected and made uniform using proper diacritical 
marks. Some such words are : Sutradhar, chitra-lepya-krit, Meghdoot, 
Bharat, pancika, vigyan, Abhigyan-Shakuntala, Kumar-Sambhava etc. 
(Pp. 47-50). 


The four-page index at theend, is extremely useful. The printing 
is neat and the bock beautifully got-up. 


On the whole, the volume is quite readable and a very welcome 
contribution to the scanty literature on decorative arts of India. 


DEVENDRA HANDA, 
B. T. T. College, Sardarshahr (Rajasthan) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGREES OF ORIENTALISTS, NEW DELHI, 1964, Vol. 


III, Pt.I, Ed, by R.N. Dandekar. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona-4, 1969. Pp. (8), 524. Rs. 60. 
(For members of the Congress Rs. 30). 


The 26th International Congress of Orientalists held at New 
Delhi, from 4 to 10 January, 1964, was unique in the annals of 
the Congress, being the first Session to be held in the ‘Orient’ 
during the course of its nearly hundred years! history. (The first 
Session was held in Paris in 1873). Attended by 1157 delegates 
from over fifty countries all over the world, it was one of the 
biggest international meets of Orientalists held in this part of Asia. 
Another interesting feature about this Session was that among the ten 
Sections into which the Congress was divided, the Section on Indology 
was the strongest, and had to be sub-divided into five  Sub-sections. 
The Congress was easily au eminent success in all respects, The 
proceedings and transactions of the Congress are being issued in 
four volumes. Volume one, covering the organisational matters, 
accounts of the inaugural, plenary and concluding sessions and two 
symposiums, on the ‘Role of Oriental studies in humanities’ and 
*Changes in Muslim personal law', was issued in 1966 and Volume 
Two, covering the papers pertaining to (I) Egyptology, (II) Babylonian 
and Hebraic studies, (III) Hittite and Caucasian studies, (IV) Altaic 
studies and Turcology and (V) Iranian ‘studies, was issued in 1969. 
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Volume Three, in two parts, is to cover (VI) Indology and Volume 
Four, the remaining sections, being (VII) S.E. Asian studies, (VIII) E. 
Asian studies, (1X) Islamic studies and (X) African studies. 


Early in 1968, when the Organising Committee of the Congress 
was formally dissolved, the editing of Vols. III and IV was entrusted 
to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. The double 
sized, bulky tome before us forms the First Part of Vol. III and 
covers the sub-sections of Vedic Studies, Classical Sanskrit and 
Religion and Philosophy. The second part is to cover papers pertaining 
to History and culture, and Modern Indian languages and linguistics. 


The present volume covers 230 papers, in all, of which 73 
are printed in full and for the rest, either their summaries are 
given or titles mentioned. A few of the more important papers 
may be noticed here. In an interesting paper on ‘The Brahmaveda 
and the Brahmasutra' (pp.28-32), Durgamohan Bhattacharyya informs 
that Brahmasutra 2. 3, 43 contains in it two pddas of the 
Atharvaveda Paippadada mantra (8. 9. 10) on Brahman and that Sankara 
supplies the other two padas in his Bhasya. From the newly discovered 
Paippalada manuscripts from Orissa, he gives other instances of 
Paippalada mantras, being used in the construction of the Brahmasütras, 
A full-fledged investigation on the Atharvan content of the Brahma- 
sUtras can be expected to throw up interesting results, Fr, A. Esteller 
endeavours to indicate in his long paper on *Rgvedic text-reconstructions 
(pp. 45-93), that there is enough grounds fora definitive reconstruction’ 
of the original Rgveda on the basis of metre and archaism, 
Prof. H.D. Velankar points out the devices that Vedic poets employed 
forsecuring economy of words in their hymns (vide his paper, 
"Word-economy and Rgvedic interpretation’ (pp. 132-45); this is 
a field which can be investigated upon further, with advantage: 
Sh. Bira from Ulan Bator has very interesting information on 
‘Mongolian commentaries on Dandin’s Kavyadaría' (pp. 192-97), five 
of them being regular commentaries and nine being mostly in the 
form of §dastra-kavyas illustrating the figures of speech defined in 
the Kavyadaría, Prof. K.A.S. Iyer's study on 'Bhartrhari on Vyakarana 
as a means of attaining Moksa’ (pp. 238-45) presents the views on 
the subject also of Pataiijali and the commentators on the Vakyapadiya. 
Prof. Anantalal Thakur draws attention in his ‘Problem of the 
- Vaisesika-bhasya’ (489-93) to the vast Vai$esika literature that is 
now lost and collects the fragments of an old Bhasya on the Sutras 
by Atreya. Several of the other papers throw new light on Ponte 
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major and minor, on the respective topics they deal with. It may, 
however, not be feasib'e to notice them all in this review. Suffice 
it to say that we have in the volume reviewed here a fund of 
new information and interpretation on varied topics iu the three 
subjects covered. viz., Vedic Studies, Classical Sanskrit and Indian 
Philosophy and Religion. 


Orientalists of all persuasions will look forward with interest 
to the early publication of the further portion of the Proceedings 
of the Congress in continuation of the present volume which is 
very well printed and produced, 


K.V. SARMA 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE ANALYTIQUE DE TESTS DE LANGUE | ANA- 
LYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANGUAGE TESTS, By Jean-Guy 
Savard. International Center for Research on Bilinguism, 
Quebec, 1969, Pp. xviii, 372. Price not mentioned. 


Among the varius projects undertaken by the newly started (1967) 
Intetnational Center for Research on Bilinguism, at Quebec (Canada), 
the formulation of model language tests suited for various purposes and 
at different standards, is one, Naturally, such a project entails 
a good amount of spade work in the form ofa thorough analysis, 
from different points of view, of the numerous tests currently used 
in the different countries for different languages, a work which is 
being pursued at the Center under the over-all direction of Prof. 
William Mackey, The Bibliography under review is a by-product 
of the said project, and forms a classified analytical inventory of 
the material laboriously collected by the Center in the above behalf, 
The inventory contains over 400 items, including 150 language tests 
in the mother tongue, 150 tests in the second language and over 
100 items of documentation and source of information concerning 
the subject, 


The description and analyses of the tests as given in the 
Bibliography provide ample objective and quantitative information 
for one to choose the most suitable test for any specified purpose. The 
present volume is, therefore, bound to be highly useful to individuals 
and institutions to choose, from among the language tests analysed 
here, such tests as are suited to their needs and procure the same 
for use from the respective sources mentioned in the Bibliography, 
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All thanks are due to the International Center for Bilinguism for 
conceiving this Bibliography and to Prof. Savard for setting out the 
information in an eminently handy manner. 


SHYAM LAL DOGRA, 
V I.S. I. S., Hoshiarpur 


SHRI NARASIMH A-VIJAYA CHAMPU of Shri Narasimha 
Sastri, with the author's own commentary and stotras, 
Ed. by V.B. Nataraja Sastri. Atreyashrama, 28, Tennur 
Rd., Tiruchirapalli-17, Pp. (10), 30, 256 ; P1. (5). Rs. 5/-. 
(Free to students and pandits on payment of postal 
charges, being Rs. 1.50. 


Recent studies have demonstrated, if such a demonstration were 
needed, the profuse production of learned writing in Sanskrit 
during the 19th and 20th centuries. The  Narasimhavijaya-campn 
of Narasimha Sastri of Tiruchirappalli (1830-1896), reviewed here, is a 
charming Campz belonging to this period. We owe this scholarly 
edition of the work to Sri V.B. Nataraja Sastri, the author’s grandson, 
who considered the publication of this text as the real consummation of 
the labours commenced by his ancestor in composing this work. 
He draws inspiration for this feeling in the etymology of the word 
putra (son) as pūraņāt putrah ! 


The story of the devout Prahlada and his redumption by Lord 
Visnu from the persecutions of his demon father Hiranyaka$ipu, 
as adapted from the third and seventh Skandhas of the Bhagavata 
Purana forms the theme of the present prose-verse composition, 
The verses are uniformly well-knit and pregnant with meaning, 
often with several meanings including philosophical ones, which are 
all explained: in the commentary (e.g. I. 1-5, 28; II. 51, 81). The 
prose passages are generally lucid and graceful, notwithstanding 
the Anuprüsa and Virodhabhasa which characterise them. (cf. 
Brahmalokavarnanam, pp. 17-18, Vaikunthadar$anam, pp. 65-66, Bhaga- 
yannindastuti, pp. 107). Sabdacitra is attempted at places and in 
verse II. 71 all the seven case inflections of yad are illustrated 


with reference to Visnu. 


The author's own commentary, while avoiding the limitation 


of an auto-commentary, viz., taking too much for granted, offers 
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its advantages, including the full elucidation of the ideas and 
shades of meaning that the author had in his mind. It bristles 
with pertinent quotations from earlier authorities, which, indirectly, 
provide ample evidence to the extensive familiarity of the author 
with the Vedas, Upanisads, Puranas and the darganas, especially 
Vedanta ; see, for example, the commentary of II; 90 (pp. 165-70). 


The editor has supplied brief but pointed notes which help 
the reader (1) by supplying the references to sources of quotations, 
(2) resolving unusual compounds, (3) referring to grammatical 
derivations and quoting the rules therefor, (4) enumerating groups 
referred to (e.g., the 8 types of pranamas, p.20, the 64 tattvas, 
pp. 75-76, the 32 dharmas, p. 247 etc.) and (5) identifying the metres 
of the verses. He has, however, noted. that the metres of four 
verses, being If. 34, 71, 107 and 128, could not be identified ( see 
p. 218). It is, possible identify the metres of three of these 
verses. Verses II. 34 and 107 are composed in the Sobha metre, 
defined as rasair asvair asvaih ya-ma-na-na-ta-ta-gair gena Sobheyam 
uktá, mentioned by Narayana Bhatta in his commentary on the 
Vrttaratnakara 3,103 (Kasi Skt, Ser. 55, 1962 edn., p. 115). Verse 
II. 71 is composed in the Suvamsa metre, which is defined as : 
khayata purvaih suvam$a yadi ma-ra-bha-nas ta-dvayam go gurus ca, 
being an extra metre found in some manuscripts of Vrttaratnakara. 


The editing has been done carefully, with an eye to make 
the work most presentable. The text has also been suitably 
punctuated. The editor could have pursued in this line by 
judiciously inserting hyphens between compact components in the 
case of long compounds, The book has been fairly well proof-corrected 
but many more printer’s errors are to be found than have 
been noted in the one-page Errata. But what intrigues this 
reviewer is the very frequent use, in the book, including the 
title page, of faat for fag and afte for afg (p.254, line 3 and 
p. 255, line 9). 


The editor, Shri Nataraja Sastri, deserves to be congratulated 
for the spirit in which he has brought out this fine publication 
and offered it free to interested students of Sanskrit. 


K.V, SARMA 
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STUDIES IN WESTERN INFLUENCE ON NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY BENGALI POETRY— 1857-1887, By Harendra Mohan 


Das Gupta. Semushi, 42-1A, Sarat Bose Road, Calcutta-20, 
1969, Pp. xxiv, 248. Rs, 15. 


This is a new edition of an old book. Like old wine ina 
new flagon, it has lasted well and even improved with time. The 
late Prof. Das Gupta originally published this volume in 1935. 
That edition was exhausted in 1944. But it helped to create a 
small but select group of admirers whose enthusiasm has made 
its re-publication possible, even necessary. The edition is well got 
up, with a simple but tastefully designed jacket by Sri Satyajit Ray. 


It is a pioneering work of its own kind, The late Prof. P, R. 
Sen’s Western influences on Bengali literature is a comparable 
treatise, but the latter has, in a sense, too wide a range. Prof, 
Das Gupta's book is narrower in scope, but richer in detail, It 
examines the works of only four prominent poets, Madhusudan 
Dutt, Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay, Nabinchandra Sen and Bibarilal 
Chakrabarti, The examination is thorough and full of insights. 
Few other works on Bengali literature can lay claim to such 
incisiveness. The book may well be said to set an example for 
future research workers in this field of comparative criticism. 


Prof. Das Gupta had a scholarly and sensitive mind. He 
was familiar with the world’s best literature, so that we find 
Milton and Keats as well as Kalidasa and Virgil correctly assessed 
as models for our 19th century Bengali poets, **The broken exclamations 
of Cassandra" are rightly heard behind “the piteous but dignified 
bewailinss" of Madhusudan's Sita. The critic speaks with authority 
when he writes: *'It is clear that. by the introduction of Sita in the 
fourth canto, Madhusudan, like Aeschylus through Cassandra in Aga- 
memnon, has really achieved a triumph of tragic art." (p. 91). 


AM this is so convincing because Prof. Das Gupta had the 
ideal accomplishments of a critic — a mind, erudite and perceptive, 
and also, gifted with historical insight. (here is no chauvinism 
and no dogmatising in his pronouncements. The richness and 
breadth of his critical mind are seen perhaps at their greatest 
advantage in the Introductory chapter where he carefully analyses 
the cultural history of Bengal in the 19th century. He is equally 
perceptive of similarities as well as distinctions in cultural heritages 
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and can thus correlate facts most interestingly without confusing 
issues, He throws new light on his subjects when he writes that 
“in certain important aspects, literary, social and political, the 
story of the last century in Bengal appears to be a repetition of 
what happened to England under the Italian Renaissance, But at 
the same time Bengal had succeeded in evolving a distinct culture 
of her own, complex, variegated and dynamic." (p. 6). 


To accompany such a guide on the exploration of cultural 
contacts is a rare adventure and an unmixed pleasure. 


DEBABRATA MUKHERJEE, 
Reader in English, Jadavpur University, Calcutta 


BHARATIYA JYOTISH SASTRA, By Sankar Balakrishna 
Diksit, translated by Prof. R. V. Vaidya. Part I. History 
of Astronomy during the Vedic and Vedanga periods. 
The Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1969, Pp. xxxiv, 
147. Rs. 12,50 ; 29 sh. 2d.; $ 4.50. 


The Bharatiya Jyotisagastra athava Bharatiya Jyotisaca pracin 
ani arvacin itihas, in Marathi, (Poona, 1896), by the late S. B. Dikshit 
grew out of a monograph which he prepared in 1888 for a Daksina Prize 
of Poona and another prize from Baroda, as a most comprehensive 
treatise on the principles and history of Ancient Indian Astronomy, a 
position which it has, more or less, retained to this day despite the 
nearly eight decades that have passed by, The writings of Whish, 
Warren, Sewell, Sudhakara Dvivedi, Thibaut, Shama Sastry, Swamik- 
kannu Pillai, P. C. Sen Gupta and others who preceded and succeeded 
Dikshit concerned themselves with specific subjects or aspects of 
Indian astronomy and, so, were limited in scope. The History of 


Hindu Mathematics by Dutta and Singh remains incomplete, having ` 


covered only Arithmetic and Algebra. The Report of the Calendar 
Reform Committee of the Government of India took into its purview 
only the general evolution of the system but not the literature. Histories 
of Sanskrit and other Indian regional literatures could take but a 
cursory survey of astronomy, and that too from the point of view 
only of literature, Dikshit’s work is definitely, more comprehensive 
than all these. 


However, in spite of the pre-eminence of Dikshit’s work in this 
matter, it is not generally known or made proper use of outside the 
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the Marathi-speaking region. Dr. M. N. Saha who headed the Calendar 
Reform Committee noted that “the work is in Marathi and unaccessible 
to majority of India” (sic) on account of the Marathi language being 
not understood elsewhere and so ‘‘expressed the hope thatit should 
be translated into English for the use of all." (Report of the Cal, Ref. 
Com.,1955, New Delhi, p. 11). In fact, Dikshit himself entertained 
such a hope and stated in the Introduction to his work: ‘‘If, fortunately, 
this work is translated into English, this detailed exposition of my 
views will come to the notice of European scholars and receive proper 
consideration from them." (p. xvi) The credit for fulfilling these 
aspirations goes to Prof. R. V. Vaidya, Superintendent of the Jiwaji 
Observatory, Ujjain, who has translated the work, andto the Director 
of Observatories, Government of India, who has published it, A regret, 
however, from the academic point of view, is the inordinate delay that 
has occurred in the matter. The translation which had already 
been commenced in 1955 (vide Report, ibid., p. 11 fn.) has taken about 
15 years (1969) for the publication ofa third of the work, Another 
point of regret is the statement in the Preface that “the work is rather 
voluminous and it would take considerable time to publish the whole 
book in one volume. Hence, it has been decided to publish the book 
in three parts.” (p.iv). Now, the present part contains only about 150 
pages and the whole work, which is not expected to exceed 500 pages, 
cannot be said to be ‘voluminous’. The whole work in one volume, with 
continuous paging and consolidated index, should definitely have 
suited the scholar better. Even as it is, a certain number of copies 
could be bound and issued as single volumes when the work has been 
completely printed. 


Dikshit's work, which is as exhaustive as be could make it with the 
material available to him in the 1890-s, covers both the theory and litera- 
ture of Indian astronomy from tbe earliest period and is divided into 
three parts, dealing, respectively, with (I) Vedic and Vedanga periods, 
(II) Siddhantic period and (IH) Modern period. The present publi- 
cation, which contains only Part I, surveys in detail the evolution of 
the science from the speculatory and ‘casual reference’ stages of the 
times of the Vedic Samhitas to about 1000 B.C., by when it had been 
systemetised in the Vedanga Jyotisa, The pertinent pieces of information 
gleaned from the older Smrtis, such as those of Manu and Yajüavalkya, 
and the Mahabharata have also been recorded here, In spite of the 
technical nature of the subject, the work offers absorbing reading. 
The statements of facts, discussions and deductions made by the author 
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are corroborated, at every step, by extensive quotations from the Vedic 
and other relevant sources. These quotations, are mostly translated 
or summarised in easy language for general comprehension, Special 
mention has to be made of the nearly full translation and detailed 
exposition of the Vedanga Jyotisa (pp. 67-86), 


Prof. Vaidya has done a fine job in rendering the original 
Marathi into English. The translation is accurate, uninhibited and 
very readable. He has also taken the trouble to supply useful 
footnotes to elucidate the text (see, e.g., pp. 17, 18, 114, 116) and 
to translate passages left untranslated by Dikshit (see, e.g., pp.19, 42). 
It would be highly advantageous to the students of the present 
translation if this amplification of the text by the translator is 
pursued further, from another point of view: Now, a good deal 
of expository and research work on ancient astronomy has been 
done during the 75 years since the Marathi original was pub- 
lished. Students of this discipline would greatly welcome an annotated 
and fully referenced bibliography of these later writings on the 
subject compiled by the translator and added to the publication 
as an Appendix, The publication could gain, in the matter of 
presentation, (1) by the addition of topical folio headings to the 
pages instead of printing on the top of the pages ad nauseam 
the name of the book and the name of the Part, as is done now ; 
and (2) by the suitable numbering of the numerous sections 
and sub-sections, so as to facilitate their easy reference. It is also 
desirable to use, uniformly, in the case of technical terms their 
original Sanskrit forms and not the secondarily derived Hindi 
forms as is sometimes done now (cf. rca, p. 56; reds, p. 58; 
Patanjal p. 88; Amarkoía, p. 78, etc). This tendency bas affected 
even the title of the book and has changed it to Jyotish Sastra 
in the place of the original Jyotisa-Sdstra. It is also necessary 
to add an Errata to correct the frequent printer's errors in the 
book, some of the more serious ones occurring on pp. 107 fn., 
118 (in line 3, 108 should be 117), 119 (Saka 180 in line 3 from 
bottom) and 138 fn, Again, the word Panini is very often spelt with a 
long ‘i’ as Panini (e.g. pp. 89, 102, 108). Bhattotpala is always 
wrongly spelt as Bhatotpala (see, e.g. PP. 88, 94) and Thibaut as 
Thibbaut (pp. 66, 67). 


The Preface echoes the generally held Western view that 
complete decadency had set into Indian scientific thought from the 
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later middle ages, when it observes that the development of 
astronomy ‘‘which continued upto the 12th century A.D. came 
to a standstill thereafter'*. (p.iii) ^ This is not really true, at least 
with regard to the South, especially the west coast. [Investigations 
on astronomy continued to be carried on in this region and novel 
methods and emendations to earlier ptactices continued to be 
advanced, down tbe ccnturies, a fact borne out by the works of 
astronomers like Madhava of Sangamagrama (14th-15th cent.), 
Paramesvara of Vatasseri (14th-15th cent.), Gargya-Kerala Nilakantha 
Somayaji (I5th-16th cent), Acyuta Pisarati (16th-17th cent.) and 
others. The bulk of their works yet remains in manuscript form 
but several texts are available in print.* 


The present English rendering of the pioneering work of 
S. B. Dikshit would be welcomed by all students of the history 
of Indian astronomy; the work may, indeed, be expected to give 
an impetus to further textuland comparative studies on the subject. 
While being thankful for Part I of the work published now, scholars 
would keenly look forward to the expeditious publication of the further 
Parts of the work. 


K, V. SARMA 


STORIA DELLE LETTERATURE D'ORIENTE, Diretta da Oscar 
Botto. Casa Editrice Dr. Franceso Vallard Societa Editrice 
Libraria, Milano (Italie), 1969. Vols. I-IV. Pp. (37), 
937 ; (24) 705; (31), 905; (28), 871. Price not stated. 


A full-fledged survey of Oriental literature in four magnificent 
volumes, running to over 3500 pages, beautifully produced and 
chastely illustrated, forms the latest offering which Italy has added 
to its already voluminous contribution to Oriental studies. This 
enormous undertaking was sponsored by the Italian National 
Commission for the Unesco and was executed by Prof. Oscar Botto, 
Director of the Institute of Indology at the University of Turin, Italy. 


—— — 


*For instance, Venvaroha of Madhava; Drgganita, Goladipika, Grahana- 
mandana and Grahananyayadtpika of Haramcsvarai; Siddhantadarpana and 
Golasara of Nilakantha, Raéigolasphutamwi of Acyuta, all edited by the 
resent reviewer and Mahabhaskariya-vyakhya of Paramegvara edited by 


D the Introductions added to these editions, 


T.S.K. Sastri. See also 
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It was propitious that Prof, Botto was exceptionally equipped for 
the task on account of his direct contact with the study of several 
Oriental Janguages and literatures during his sojourn and study in 
the East, especially India. Twenty-seven other experts in the different 
literatures have also collaborated in the project and contributed 
chapters relating to the areas of their specialisation. 


The volumes cover, among themselves, the literatures of the 
entire region connoted by the term ‘Orient’ in its broadest sense, 
viz., the region bounded, on the west, by Egypt and Ethiopia towards 
the south and Turkey and Syria towards the north, and, on the east 
by Indonesia towards the south and Japan towards the north. Again, 
the account pertaining to each literature covers its history from its 
genesis to, more or less, modern times, Volume One covers Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, Syrian, Old Arabic, Armenian 
Georgean, Hebrew, Cananean, Coptic and Ethiopean. Volume Two 
covers Modern Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Pakistani and Afgan. "Volume 
Three refers to Ancient Indian literature covering Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, Buddhist, Jain, and Modern Indian literatures, the last compri- 
sing Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam; Central Asian; Laotian; Cambodian ; 
Siamese ; Sinhalese ; Malayan ; and Indonesian. Volume Four covers 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Burmese, Tibetan, Mongolian. Mancese, Japanese 
and Korean. The account of each literature is divided into several 
sections and sub-sections in which each individual topic is treated 
chronologically, subjectwise. Illustrations, both in colour and in 
half-tone, supplied as necessary, conduce to the directness of appeal 
of the written account. Detailed bibliographies of the source-books 
and books for further reading are supplied at the close of the account 
of each literature, The exhaustive subject indexes added to each 
volume make reference to the different volumes easy, 


Following the sthalipulaka-nyaya, according to which, in a 
uniform assemblage, a specimen would illustrate the whole, we 
might notice here Volume Three, covering the Indian literatures, with 
which the present reviewer happens to have greater familiarity. 
oIndian literatures have been treated under two broad divisions, 
Ancient Indian and Medieval-Modern Indian, the former contributed 
by the Editor, Prof. Botto, himself and the latter by five other 
scholars. Ancient Indian literature, again, is treated under five 
sections : (1) Vedic, (2) Epics and Puranas, (3) Buddhist and Jain 
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which vouch for both Pali and Prakrit, (4) Classical Sanskrit and 
(5) Technical and Philosophical. The other literatures cover one section 
each, On the background ofa brief statement of the geographical, 
historical and ethnic features of the regions concerned, are presented 
the main currents and trends of each literature. Extracts, in trans- 
lation, are given from the more important texts, with a view to 
illustrate particular ideas or modes of expression, i.e., from the Rgveda, 
Sakuntala, Raghuvamsa, Dhammapada, Nyayabhasya etc, Secular 
literature gets greater representation ard more detailed treatment 
than technical and philosophical literature. Again, the earlier periods 
are studied rather elaborately, the modern periods suffering by contrast. 


Certain features of a minor nature tend to make the volumes 
suitable to introduce the subject even to the novice. Thus, precious 
little is taken for granted. Along with every non-Italian word 
occurring in the narrative is given, when it is first introduced, its 
literal meaning and, when necessary, also the meaning intended in the 
context. Technical terms are elaborated and explained. Attention 
is often drawn also to counterparts from the West so as to make the 
reading interesting besides instructive. 


Among features which the present reviwer would suggest to the 
editor and the publisher for inclusion in a future edition of the work, 
in order to enhance its utilitarian value are : (1) Supply of geographical 
and linguistic maps (with inset world-maps), at the beginning of the 
account of each literature, indicating the areas where the language of 
that literature was or is prevalent; (2) Short notes on the 
languages to precede the accounts of the literatures, which, at present, 
only a few of the accounts (e.g, Tamil) have and (3) Tables 
indicating the chronology of the literatures, for the sake of ready 
reference. 


We may say, in fine, that Western students of Oriental liter- 
ature, have in the four volumes reviewed here, a veritable literary 
encyclopaedia, carrying authentic information, presented in exquisite 
form. The Editor and the publishers might, withadvantage to the 
non-Italian reading scholars, consider issuing versions of it in a 
few other European languages also. 


K, V. SARMA 
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Membership 

During the period from September 1, 1969 to August 31, 1970, the 
V.V.R. Institute Society added 7 new Life Members (Subs. Rs. 500/-) 
and 3 new Associate Members (Subs. Rs. 12/- p.a.) to its rolls. 


Annual Meeting 

The 67th Annual Meeting of the General Body of the V.V.R.I. 
Society was held on Sunday, the 30th August, 1970, with Shri Mohan 
Lal of the Servants of the People Society in the chair. It was 
attended by 52 Members and a number of other friends of the Society. 
The proceedings began with the adoption of a Condolence Resolution on 
the sad demise during the previous year of 19 Members of the Society. 
The minutes of the previous meeting of the Society held on 31-8-1969 
were then read and confirmed. The Audited Statement of Income and 
Expenditure for the year 1969-70 and the Budget Estimates for the 
year 1970-71 were then duly considered and passed. The Director of 
the Institute as the Joint-Secretary of the Society then placed before the 
house the Annual Report of the working of the Institute for 1969-70 
and the same was formally approved for being published. The 
Meeting then elected Justice Keso Ram Passi (Patiala), Shri Suraj 
Bhan (Chandigarh), Shri Roshan Lal Kuthiala (Hoshiarpur), Air Vice- 
Marshall Ajit Nath (New Delhi), and Shri Raghunath Chandra Shastri, 
Prin. Ram Das, Prin. Rala Ram, Shri Sansar Chand and Shri Durga 
Das (Hoshiarpur) as Members of the Executive Board consisting, 
altogether, of 22 members. Shri Mohan Lal, in his presidential remarks 
congratulated the management and staff of the Institute for the dedi- 
catory spirit with which the extensive working of the Institute was 
being carried on. The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the chair by Shri Sansar Chand, a Member of the Executive 
Board. 


Academic Staff 

Prof. Jagannath Agrawal, Reader in Sanskrit, Shri Diwan Chand, 
Deputy Director (Administration), Prin, N.N. Sarin, Asstt. Director 
(Printing and Publication-sales), Shri Amar Nath Shastri, Pandit- 
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cum-Asstt. Editor and Dr. R.K Kaw, Associate Lecturer-cum-Asstt, 
Editor, retired from the service of the Institute, 


Dr. B. R, Sharma, Ex-Director, Central Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, 
Tirupati, joined the Institute as Professor of Sanskrit (Vedic Lexico- 
graphy and Text Editing) and Shri Tek Chand Vijh as Research 
Scholar. 


Publications 
The undermentioned research and cultural publications were issued 


during the period : 
(a) Santakuti Vedic Research Series : 
1, Vaidika Sankalpa Sandhya, By Vishva Bandhu. 
(b) Vishveshvaranand Indological Series : 


2. Atharvavediya-Rsi-Devata-Chandonukramanika, Ed. by 
Vishva Bandhu. 


3, Buddhist monuments and sculptures in Gujarat (A his- 
torical survey), By K.F. Sompura. 


4. Purusarthopadesa of Bhartrhari, Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma. 

5. Vritavivecanam of Durgasahaya, Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma. 
(c) Nityanand Universal Series : 

6. Bharatiya Samsgkrti ki kahani, By Bahadur Mal. 

7. Gitaka karma-yoga, By Vishva Bandhu. 


8. Panjab ki bhasa-samasya (The language problem of 
Panjab), By Vishva Bandhu. 


(d) Children's Literature Series : 
9, Camatkaron ki duniyan, By Sant Ram, 
(e) Other Publications : 
10-26. Vishveshvaranand Indological Paper Series, 
27. Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Vol. VII (1969). 
28. Visva-Samskrtam (Skt. Quarterly), Vol. VI (1968-69) ii-vi. 


29. Vishva Jyoti (Hindi Mortaly), Vol. XVIII. vii-xii 
(Oct. 1969 to March 19:0), XIX. i-vi (April to Sept., 1970). 


30. V. V. R. Institute News Bulletin, Vol. V. ii (Oct. 1969). 


1 Sahitya Sarini reine: 
E. Pe Bibliography of Hindi literature published upto 


1964, entitled Hindi-Sahitya Sarīņī, as compiled by the Institute was 
L 
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in the press during the year. Pages 465 to 888of the book were 
printed off. 


Ancient Indian Phonetic Terminology 

This work made due progress during the year and 177 terms from 
the Rgveda-Pratigakhya were critically annotated upon, raising the 
total number of terms, so far treated, to 3561. 


Dictionary of N.-W. Himelayan Dialects 

The work on the Comparative Dictionary of 27 N.-W. 
Himalayan Dialects made good progress. The Dictionary as well as 
the Reverse Index sections of the 16 Pahari dialects were completed 
and the consolidation of the work asa whole was completed up to 
to letter k. 


Translation Work ; 

Of the University level English books alloted to the Institute 
by the Commission for Scientific and Technical Terminology of the 
Centra] Ministry of Education, the printing of A manual of foreign 
exchange by H. E. Ewitt was completed, while that of Mathematical 
methods of statistics by Herald Cramer and The outline of history 
by H. G. Wells was still in progress. The translation of Berkeley’s 
Principles of human knowledge was completed and that of William 
James’ Varieties of religious experience was in progress. 


Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal 

Volume VII of the Journal was issued as a composite volume 
for 1969. This volume carried 17 research. papers, 3 obituary notices, 
reviews of 39 recent publications, 162 items of news and notes of 
Indological interest and the critical edition of the Vrttavivecanam of 
Durgasahaya, 


Visya-Samskrtam 

The Sanskrit Quarterly Visva-Samskrtam issued the numbers 
ii toiv of its volume VI (1968-69), These three numbers carried, 
amongst themselves, 21 research, literary and culture articles, 7 poems, 
2 plays, editorial comments, reviews of recent publications and news 
and notes of Sanskritic interest. 


Vishva Jyoti 

° Twelve issues, being XVIII. vii-xii and XIX. i-vi of the Hindi 
Monthly Vishva Jyoti were issued during the period, These included a 
440-page Annual Special Number entitled Mahabharata Ank and a 
62-page Supplement thereto, which, together contained 47 articles and 
14 poems on and 4 collections of maxims from the Mahabharata, 
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besides about 250 Dedicatory-Memorial Pages, giving the quintessence 
of the Great Epic in the form of over 500 select verses, accompanied 
by their Hindi rendering. 


Library 
The new building of the Library was completed and the book 
stock was shifted to it. 


College Department 

Of the three students who appeared for M. A. (II) Examination 
in Sanskrit, all passed and of the six that appeared for M. A. (I), three 
passed. The only student who sat for the Acharya (II) Examination 
passed in the First division, Both the students who wrote the Shastri (II) 
Examination passed, one in the First Division. All the six students who 
appeared for Shastri (I) were successful. 


Distinctions Won 

In the Sanskrit contests held at the Government Sanskrit 
College, Hoshiarpur, Shri Satyakam (Acharya I) and Shri Ghanashyam 
(Acharya II) won the First and Second Prizes in the Sanskrit 
Declamation Contest and Shri Haridatt (Shastri 11) won the Second 
Prize in the Recitation Contest. 


Essay Competition 

With a view to popularising Ancient Indian cultural studies 
among science students, an annual essay contest, named Smt, 
Lilavati Hukum Chand Mahajan Essay Competition, carrying a 
Prize of Rs.200/- for the best essay in Hindi and open to B.Sc. 
students of Panjab, Hariyana and Himachal Pradesh, was started. 
The subject as prescribed for the Essay for 1970 was Karmayoga 
in the Bhagavadgita. : 


Declamation Contest 

In the Inter-Collegiate Declamation and Recitation Contest 
held on February 20, 1970, under the auspices of the Students’ 
Association (Chatra Parishad) of the Institute College, about 30 
students from the Panjab, Hariyana, Himachal pradesh and the 
Union Territory of Chandigarh participated. The function was 
inaugurated by the Director and was presided over by Prin, Rala Ram. 
Dr. Mathura Prasad Pandeya, Dr. S.D. Parashar and Smt. Phula 
Bhandari formed the panel of judges, The Running Trophy for 
the Declamation Contest was won by the Dayanand Sanskrit 
while individual prizes were awarded to Brah. 
Jayapal (Dinanagar), Shri Bhim Dev (Kurukshetra), Brah. Bharat Singh 
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(Dinanagar) and Kum. Mina Gupta (Hoshiarpur). The prizes for 
Recitation were won by Kum. Som Lata (Hoshiarpur), Shri 
Ashok Chopra (Chandigarh) and Shri Anand Kumar (Hoshiarpur), 


Sanskrit Day 

Sanskrit Day was celebrated all over India on August 17, 
1970, the Rakshabandhan Day. The special function held to celebrate 
the occasion at the Institute was inaugurated by the Director and 
presided over by Prin. Rala Ram. Dr. Shiv Prasad Bhardwaj, 
Dr. B. B. Choubey and Shri Virendra Shartri spoke on the importance 
of Sanskrit and the ways and means to promote its study. 
Shri Inder Dutt Uniyal, Dr. S. D. Parashar and Shri Surendra 
Kumar Sharma, recited poems on the occasion. A resolution requesting 
the Central and State governments to modify, suitably, the curriculum 
of the Higher Secondary Schools so as to enable science students 
also to study Sanskrit was unanimously passed at the meeting. 


Sarasvati Samaj (Literary Association) 

During the monthly meetings of the Sarasvati Samaj of the 
Institute, held on the last Friday of every month, the following 
scholars presented research papers on the subjects noted against 
their names: 


31.10.1969 : Shri Virendra Shastri: ‘An analytical study of matra in 
Sanskrit grammar’, 

28.11.1969: Dr. Shiv Prasad Bhardwaj: ‘Bimbavidhana in Alankara- 
$astra'. 

26.12.1969 : . Pt. Amarnath Shastri: ‘The meaning of the word rtam'. 

21. 1.1970: Special lecture by Dr. Hari Lal Munje of Kanpur on 
‘The Bahaai Faith’, Prof. Sohalia Ali of Iran also spoke 
on the occasion. 

30.1.1970: Shri K. V. Sarma : ‘Sri-TilakayaSornavah of M, S. Aney : 
A critica] study’. 

27.2.1970 : Prof. Jagannath Agrawal: ‘The date of Vi$&khadatta', 

27. 3.1970: Shri K. V. Sarma: ‘Mahabharata in Greater India’. 

24.4.1970: Prof. Jagannath Agrawal : ‘Some thoughts on the 
Mrcchakatika of Sudraka’. 

29. 5.1970: Dr. Shyam Lal Dogra : ‘The nature of visarga (aspiration) 
in Sanskrit’. 

19.8.1970: Special lecture by Bhikshu Jengo, Buddhist monk trop, 


Japan, on ‘Zen Buddhism’, - PEN 
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28.8.1970 : Shri Tek Chand Vijh: *Mayavada in Buddhist philoso- 


> 


phy’. 
Farewell Meetings 


27.6.1970: Shri Amar Nath Shastri, Pandit-cum-Asstt. Editor 
(Vedic Lexicogiaphical Deptt.), was given a send-off on 
his retirement from the service of the Institute. 


31.7.1970 : Prof, Jagannath Agrawal, Reader in Sanskrit, Shri 
Diwan Chand, Depy. Director (Administration) and 
Prin. N.N, Sarin, Asstt. Director (Printing and Publication- 
sales) were given a send-off on their retirement from the 
service of the Institute. 


Other Functions 


26.1.1970 : The Indian Republic Day was celebrated with the hoisting 
of the national flag and the singing of the national anthem. 
Prin. Rala Ram who spoke on the occasion made mention 
of the fissiparous tendencies apparent in the land and 
stressed the need for coordianted efforts at the national 
level for the progress of the country. 


8.3.1970: The Spring Sports Festival (Vasanta-paiicami Utsava) 
of the Institute, in which both the staff and the students 
took part, was concluded with Pritibhojan (community 
lunch). The prizes for the various games were distributed 
to the winners at a special meeting held, on the same day, 
under the presidentship of Shri Milkhi Ram, Advocate. 


15,8.1970: The Independence Day was commemorated with the 
unfurling of the national flag, when Prin. Rala Ram 
spoke about Indian national integrity and impressed on 
the audience the necessity of preserving the hard-won 
freedom of the land. 


Vishva Satsang (Universal Cultural Congregation) 

Tie Institute continued to hold, regularly, its weekly meetings 
(Vishva Satsang) on Sunday evenings which used to be attended by the 
inmates of the Ashram as also by the public. The congregations were 
addressed by Shri Acharya Vishva Bandhu, Prin. Rala Ram, Shri 


Dev Dutta Shastriand Shri Munishwar Deo and the gist of the talks * 


delivered on these occasions was being published, regularly, in the Vishva 
Jyoti, Some of these meetings were devoted to the celebration of the 
po os (birthdays) of Shri Ram, Shri Krishna, Mahavira, Buddha, 


Valmiki, Vyasa, 
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Sant Ravidas, Mahatma Hanasraj and Dhaniram Bhalla and the 
festivals of Dipavali, Lohri, Republic Day, Rishi-Bodhotsaya and 
Raksha-bandhan. 


Visitors 

A large number of distinguished scholars and other friends 
visited the Institute during the period, among whom mention might 
be made of the following: Dr. Dhirendra Sharma (Michigan, U. S.), 
Miss Uma M. Visky (Italy), Prin. Krishan Chander Sachdeva 
(Bilaspur), Shri Dev Raj Swami (Delhi), Svami Vishuddhanand (Rishi- 
kesh), Shri Darshan Kumar Sethi (Kanpur), Smt. Vidyavati Sabharval 
(Calcutta), The Hon, Shri Padam Dev (Simla), Shri K. L. Nanda 
(Bombay), Prin. Gyan Chand (Hissar), Dr. S. D. Joshi (Ludhiana), 
Shri Yadav Rai Joshi (Nagpur), Dr, P. Sriramamurthi (Waltair), 
Mr. Arthur Hughes (Dehra Dun), Dr. Hardev Prasad Mehta (Jwalapur), 
Shri Har Bhagwan Sethi (Delhi), Dr. Hari Lal Munje (Kanpur), Prof. 
Sohalia Ali of Iran (Chandigarh), Shri Govardhan Lal Bajaj (Namrup, 
Assam), Prof. Satya Pal Puri (Mussorie), Shri Chandi Prasad (Calcutta), 
Shri Vishnu Prasad Poddar (Ranchi), Shri Vasudev Purohit (Allahabad), 
Shri Lalit Kumar Mukherji (Delhi), Shri Shunya Swami (Almora), 
Prof. Atma Chandra Gaur (Rohtak), Dr. D. N. Shukla, Dr. D. D. 
Sbarma, Prof. K. K. Dhawan, Shri K. C. Walia (Chandigarh), Prof. 
Prithvi Raj Jain (Ambala), Prof. Tulsi Raman (Mandi), Acharya 
Vishvanath (Khanna), Swami Sevanand Giri (Nangal), Dr. Rup Lal 
Soni (Mandalay, Burma), Dr. Shri Krishan (Pathankot), Shri Harbans 
Lal Chadda (New Delhi), Shri Kundan Lal Anand, Shri Bhakshi Sher 
Singh (Jullundur), Dr, Sarvadaman (Amritsar), Swami Chimandas 
Paramahamsa (Hardwar), Baba Hari Kishan Singh, Shri Bal Kishan 
(Chandigarh), Swami Anand, Swami Jnananand (New Delhi), Shri 
Hari Ram Juneja (Bilaspur), Dr. Vasudeva Dwivedi (Varanasi), Shri 
Shyam Kishore Lal (Kanpur), Dr. Shakti Sharma (Tennessi, U. S.), 
Shri J. Narayana Rao (Bangalore), Shri Vijnanendra Nath Kak 
(Roorki), Shri Shanker Gaur (Simla), Swami Satyanand (Wardha), 
Sardar Major Sher Singh (Dehra Gopipur), Shri Satyavrat Vyas 
(Jaipur), Dr, Gopalkrishna Sharma, Dr. William F, Nelson (Tennessi, 
U.S.) Dr. Brahmadey (Chandigarh), Acharya Krishnadev (Delhi), 
Bhikshu Jengo (Japan) and Prof. J. E, B. Gray (London). 
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Indian Republic Day Awards 


The following scholars were selected for national awards on 
the occasion of the Indian Republic Day, on January 26, 1970: 
Padma Vibhushan: Dr. Tara Chand, New Delhi, Padma Bhushan: 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, New York ; Dr, Buddhadeva Bose, 
Calcutta; Shri Gurram Joshua, Guntur; Shri Sombhu Mitra, 
Calcutta; Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, Hyderabad: Shri T, S. Avinashi- 
lingam Chettiar, Madras; Dr. V. Satyanarayana, Vijaywada ; and 
Shri Yashpal, Lucknow. 


Jnanapith Award 
The Urdu poet Shri Raghupati Sahay ‘Firaq’ Gorakhpuri has 


been selected for the Bharatiya Jnanapith Award of Rs. one lakh 


for his collection of poems entitled Gulenagma. 


Nehru Award 

Mr. Yehudi Menuhin has been awarded the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award of Rs. one lakh for international understanding for 1968 by the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi. 


Nebru Fellowship 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund awarded, on the 
occasion of his sixth death anniversary, on May 26, 1970, two- 
year Fellowships to Dr. K. S. Singh, Deputy Secretary, Delhi, for 
his research work on ‘Tribal Society’, and Shri I. Mahadevan, 
Managing Director, Modern Bakeries Ltd., Delhi, for his project on 
the ‘Decipherment of the Indus script’. 


Fellows of the Sahitya Akademi 


The following five scholars have been elected as Fellows of 


the Sahitya Akademi: Sarvashri Tarashanker Banerji, (Bengali 
writer), Muhammad Bashir (Malayalam novelist), V. S. Khandekar 
(Marathi novelist), V. Satyanarayana (Telugu poet) and Raghupati 
Sahay *Firaq' Gorakhpuri (Urdu poet). 


Sahitya Akademi Awards 
Sixteen writers have been awarded the Central Sahitya Akademi 


Awards for 1969. The award-winners and the award-winning books 
are: Prof. Atul Chandra Hazarika : Manchlekha. (Assamese), Shri 
Manindra Ray: Mohini Araal (Bengali), Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray : 
An Artist in life (English), Swami Anand: Kulkathao (Gujarati), 
S Dr H. Tippe Rudraswami : Karnatak Sanskriti Samikse (Kannada), 
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Abdul Khaliq Tak Zainagiri: Ká: Shri Zab’: Ny Hund Alaaqavaad 
Phera (Kashmiri), Shri Upendra Jha : Du Patra ( Maithili), 
Edasseri Govindan Nair : Kavile pattu (Malayalam), Shri S.N, Banhatti: 
Natyacharya Deval (Marathi), Shri Surendra Mohanty: Nila Saila 
(Oriya), Dr, Harbhajan Singh: Na dhuppen na chhaven (Panjabi), 
Shri M.U. Malkani: Sindhi nasr ji Tarikh (Sindhi), Shri Bharatidasan : 
Pichirandaiyar (Tamil), Shri T. Seetaramamurthy: Mahatmakatha 
(Telugu), Shri Makhdoom Mohiuddin: Bisat-i-Rags (Urdu), Shrilal 
Shukla : Ran darbari (Hindi). 


Nehru Prizes 

Prof, Babajan Gafurov, Indologist, and Natalia Guseva, producer 
of a stage version, in Russian, of the Indian epic Ramayana, were 
awarded the Jawaharlal Nehru Prize for 1969, on the occasion 
of the Indian Republic Day on January 26, 1970. 


Kerala Sahity: Akademi Fellows 

Shri V. V. Giri, President of India, conferred the first Fellow- 
ships of the Kerala Sahitya Akademi on Shri K, P. Kesava Menon, 
writer, and Mahakavi G. Sankara Kurup, poet, of Malayalam. 
Shri Puthezhathu Rama Menon, prolific Malayalam writer, has 
been selected as the third Fellow of the Akademi. 


Dr. Bhagawan Das Award 

Dr. B.L. Joshi was awarded the Dr. Bhagawan Das Award, 
1970, instituted by the Government of Uttar Pradesh for his book 
entitled Kashmir Shaiva Darshan and Kamayani, 


Russian Prize for Hindi Poet 

The Hindi poet Harivansh Rai Bachan has been awarded the 
Lotus Prize for 1970 instituted by the Moscow newspaper Literatur- 
naya Gazeta for outstanding writers of Asia and Africa. 


Librarian honoured 
Dr. S. R, Ranganathan, National Professor of Library Science, 


- was awarded on July 3, 1970, the Margeret Mann Award by the 


American Library Association, for outstanding pioneering work in 
library science. 


Award to teachers 
One hundred teachers of the Primary and Secondary Schools, 
including nine Sanskrit teachers, were awarded a Merit Certificate 
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and acash Payment of Rs. 500/- each on the occasion of the Teachers’ 
Week which commenced on September 4, 1970, 


Scholars honoured 

Mrs. Norah Richards, the 90-year old educationist and writer 
of modern Panjabi drama, was conferred the degree of D. Litt. (h.c,), by 
the Panjabi University, Patiala, on 28.2.1970, 


Shri Balraj Sahni, Panjabi writer, and Shri Kushwant Singh, 
historian, were honoured by the Panjab Government with awards 
of Rs. 5100 each and an  Abhinandana-patra, on April 25, 1970, 
at a function presided over by Dr. V.K.R. V. Rao, Central 
Minister of Education, 


The Panjab Government honoured with cash awards eleven 
writers selected by the State Languages Department, Patiala, 
for their outstanding contribution to Panjabi and Hindi, during 
1969-70. 


The Jain savant and scholar Agama Prabhakara Munishri 
Punyavijayaji has been elected (1970) as an Honorary Member of the 
American Oriental Society, Baltimore (U.S.). 


The Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad honoured 28 septegenarian 
writers on the occasion of its two-day Diamond Jubilee celebrations, 
held at Poona on 28 and 29, January, 1970. The scholars honoured 
included MM Dr, P,V, Kane, Dr. H R. Divekar, MM, Siddheshwar 
Shastri Chitrao, Dr. S. D. Pendse and Tarkatirtha Shri Laxman 
Sastri Joshi. 


The Andhra University conferred, on the occasion of its 43rd 
convocation on December 26, 1969, the honorary degree of Kala- 
prapurna on Shri Seetarama Murty and Shri Gurram Joshua, both noted 
poets in Telugu. 

The Sri Venkatesvara University conferred the degree of 
D. Litt. on Shri Pingali Lakshmikantam, Telugu poet, at its 
convocation held on 7th Feb., 1970. 


The University of Mysore conferred the honorary degree of 
D. Litt. on three Kannada scholars for their contribution to 
Kannada literature : Prof, S.V. Ranganna, Prof, D.L. Narasimhachariar 


and Shri A.N. Krishna Rao. 


Smt, Sujata Priyambada, Bengali poetess, was honoured on 
February 14, 1970 with the United Nations Day International Award 
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of Honour for devoted work through poetry for international peace, 
understanding and brotherhood. 


Samaveda Festival 

The Samaveda Festival organised by the National Cultural 
Organisation, New Delhi, concluded on September 6, 1970. The 
festival included traditioual and musical renderings of the Samaveda ` 
and also lectures on that Veda. 


Atharvaveda in South India 

The oral tradition of Atharvaveda in its Paippalada recension 
has been revived in South India by H.H. the Sankaracharya of 
Kanchi Kamakoti Pith, Kumbhakonam. In the first phase of his 
scheme, two young scholars have completed the study of the 
entire Sainhità text of that Veda from Pt, Vasudev Ramaniklal, a 
traditional scholar in that Veda, belonging to Madpur (Dt. Mahosana) 
near Ahmedabad. 


Sanskrit Day 


The Sanskrit Day was celebrated all over India on August 
17, 1970, the day of Raksa@bandhan and Upakarma. 


Sanskrit Institutes 
Three Central Sanskrit Institutes, at Jammu, Allahabad and Puri, 
have been planned by the Government of India. 


Research Scholarships for Sanskrit 

The Government of India, has, as in previous years, called 
for applications for Research Scholarships from traditional students 
of Sanskrit for 1970-71. The amount of the scholarship has, now, 
been raised to Rs. 200/- p. m. 


All-India Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad 

The All-India Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Delhi, held its 1970 
session on August 17, 1970, with Pt. Charu Dev Shastri in the 
chair, 


Works of Appayya Diksita 

A society called Srimad Appayya Dikshitendrar Granthavali 
Prakasana Samiti has been set up in Secunderabad (Sri Krishna 
Bhavan, 223/c, Marredpalli (West), Secunderabad-26, A.P.) on 
2.6.1969, for the publication of Sanskrit texts in general and of 
the numerous works of Appayya Diksita, the prolific author of the 
16th century, in particular. 
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Sanskrit Refresher Course 
A 40-day Sanskrit Refresher Course was organised by the Bharata 
Vidyapeeth, Nilambur (Kerala), from 8.10.1969. 


World Sanskrit Conference 
A two-day World Sanskrit Conference was held at Allahabad 


on February, 7-8, 197°. 


All-India Sanskrit Elocution Competition 

The annual All-India Sanskrit Elocution Competition convened 
by the Ministry of Education was inaugurated in Delhi on 27.1.1970 
by Shri Bhakta Darshan, Minister of State for Education. 


Himachal Sanskrit Conference 
The Second Himachal Sanskrit Conference was held in Simla 
on 17.8.1970. 


Prachya Sanskriti Parishad 

The Fourth Conference of the Prachya Sanskriti Parishad 
was inaugurated at Varanasi on January 13, 1970 by Shri G.S, Pathak, 
Vice-President of India. 


Bhoja Seminar 

A 5-day Seminar on ‘The contribution of Bhoja to the 
different branches of Indological studies’ was held by the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit of the Vikram University, Ujjain, from February 25 
to March 1, 1970, 


Gita Seminar 

BZA three-day. Seminar on Gita (Gita-Samiksa) was held from 
March 7-9, 1970, by the Department of Sanskrit of the Sri Venkatesvara 
University, Tirupati. 


Tantric Art 
An Exhibition of Indian Tantric Art was opened at the Galerie 


du Point in Paris on 17.2.1970. The largest Tantric exhibition to be 
held abroad, it was organised by Shri Ravi Kumar of the Kumar 


Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi. 


Seminar on Indian Literature 
A two-week Seminar on Indian Literature, convened by 


Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, was inaugurated on May 11, 1970, 
by Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Central Minister of Education. 


Hindi Academy: j 
a ss U.P. Government has set up, at Lucknow, a Hindi Granth 
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Academy with Shri C, Balakrishna Rao as its Director for the promotion 
of Hindi in that State. Besides itself as preparing research and reference 
works, the Academy will help in the publication of similar works by 
individual authors. 


Hindi Encyclopaedia 

The twelfth and final volume of the Hindi Vishvakosh, produced 
by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi, was released by the 
Prime Minister of India at a special function held at New Delhi on 9th 
April, 1970, 


Hindi Writers from non-Hindi States 

Twenty Hindi authors from non-Hindi States were awarded 
cash prizes of Rs. 1000/- and a Certificate each by the Central 
Education Minister at a function held in New Delhi on April 7, 1970, 
for outstanding Hindi works produced by them during 1969. 


Tulasi Jayanti 

The birth anniversary of the national Hindi poet Tulasidas 
was celebrated by the All-India Tulasi Smarak Samiti at New Delhi 
from 9 to 18, August, 1970. A Committee with the Indian Prime 
Minister as Chairman has also been set up to celebrate, suitably, the 
400th anniversary of th» poet, in 1973-74. 


Mabakavi Suryamall Centenary 

The centenary celebrations of the renowned Rajasthani poet of 
Bundi, Suryamall, author of Vam$abhaskara, an elaborate ballad on 
the history of heroism in India, was inaugurated at New Delhi on 
February 6, 1970, by Shri V. V. Giri, President of India. 


Pahari Literary Conference 

A two-day Pahari Literary Conference was held at Simla on 
March 27 and 28, 1970. Thirty-one poets, authors and research 
scholars were presented with cash prizes ata literary Darbar held 
at the end of the Conference. 


Seminar on Persian Studies 

A three-day Seminar on Persian Studies in India was held 
in New Delhi from 25 to 27, December 1969, being sponsored by the 
Indo-Iranian Society, Calcutta, Among the decisions taken at the 
Seminar were the compilation of the Catalogue of over one lakh of 
Persian manuscripts in public and private collections in India and the 
setting up ofa Microfilm Library of rare Persian works which would 
throw light on Indo-Iranian culture. 
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Seminar on Tamil Studies 

'The Third International Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in Paris 
from 15-18, July 1970, and was presided over by Prof. Dr. J. Filliozat, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Paris University, and Director, French 
Institute of Indology, Pondicherry. 


Tamil Research Centre 

The Loyola College, Madras, has set up the Veeramanrunivar 
Tamil Research Centre to conduct research studies on the writings 
of Fr. Beschi, the 17th-18th cent. Jesuik savant and scholar of Tamil. 


Seminar of Tolkappiyam 

A Seminar on the Linguistic study of Tolkappiyam, the earliest 
grammar of Tamil, was held at the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Linguistics, Annamalai University, on Februry 27 and 28, 1970, 


Tamil Seminar 

A two-day Working Seminar of Tamil writers was organised by 
the Christian Literature Society, Madras-3, on December 13-14, 1969, 
and was attended by about 80 writers and critics, 


Puranas in Kannada 

The authorities of the Veda-Purana Sahityamala, Gadag (Mysore), 
have started work on a project for rendering into Kannada all the 
18 Mahapuranas in Sanskrit. 


Bibliography of Malayalam Literature 


The Kerala Sahitya Akademi has taken up the compilation of an 
exhaustive Bibliography of Printed Literature in Malayalam, under 
the editorship of Shri K. M. Govi, National Library, Calcutta. 


Translations in Malayalam 

A Bibliography of Translations into Malayalam from other 
languages is being compiled by the Uaiversity Library of the Kerala 
University with the assistence of the Unesco. 


Institute of Foreign Languages 
The Government of India has set up in Delhian Institute of 
Foreign Languages aimed at imparting training in non-Indian languages. 
, 


Conference on Dictionary Making 
A National Conference on Dictionary Making was held under the 


auspices of the Central Institute of Languages, Mysore, from March 25 
to 27, 1970, 
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Seminar on Dialectology 

A three-day Seminar on Dialectology was held at Patiala from 
September 4 to 6, 1970, under the auspices of the Linguistics Department 
of the Panjabi University. It was presided over by Prof. A. S. Haudri- 
court, Director, Centre Nationale de la Researche Scientifique, Paris. 


PEN Conference 

The Tenth P. E. N. All-India Writers Conference was held on 
December 26-29, 1969, at Patiala, under the presidentship of Dr. Nihar 
Ranjan Ray, Director, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla. 


IASLIC Conference 

The Eighth Conference of Indian Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Centres was held at Bombay from the 27th to 3lst 
October, 1969, under the auspices of the S.N.D.T. Women's University 
and was presided over by D. N. Marshall, Librarian ofthe University 
of Bombay. 


All-India Translators’ Meet 
The first All-India Translators’ Conference, sponsored by the 


Translators’ Society of India was held at the National Library, Calcutta, 


from Dec. 19 to 21, 1969, and was inaugurated by P. F, Caille, President, 
International Federation of Translators, Paris. 


Refresher Course in Indian Culture 


The Central Ministry of Education and Youth Services intend to 
set up 8-week refresher courses in Indian Culture, covering literature, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, dance, music, theatre arts and 
handicrafts, at ten select centres, in the first instance. The scheme is 
expected to start functioning from 1971. 


Exhibition of Rare Books and Manuscripts 

An Exhibition of the historic collection of the College of Fort 
William Library, founded in 1800, now preserved in the National 
Archives, New Delhi, was openedat the India International Centre, 
New Delhi, on 26.3.1970. 


Archaeology for the Common Man 

As part of the archaeological work done at the Old Fort, 
.New Delhi, certain cuttings have been made revealing the layers 
of different cultures from the Ist cent. B.C. to the 13th cent. 
A.D., with seating arrangements in a gallery opposite the cuttings 
so that the archaeological processes could be demonstrated in situ 
to the visitors. 
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Antiquities Bill 

A comprehensive bill to contro] the sale and export of antiques, 
documents, manuscripts and paintings has been circulated by the 
Central Government to the State Governments. 


Microlithic grave in the Gangetic Basin 

Excavations conducted by the U.P. Archaeological Department 
at Nahar Rai village in Dt. Pratapgarh have revealed fossilised 
skeletons and other remains of a hitherto unknown civilization of 
the microlithic period. 


New Asoka Pillar 
The remnants of an Asoka Pillar of the Mauryan period 
have been unearthed in the Kankarbagh, Patna. 


Indraprastha finds 

Excavations conducted by the Central Archaeological Survey of 
India, under the direction of Shri B.K. Thapar, Director (Explorations), 
at the Purana Quila area in Delhi, which is identified with the 
capital of the Pandavas of the Mahabharata, have revealed structures 
ascribable to the Sunga and Kushana periods (2nd cent. B.C. to 
A.D. 3rd cent) and Northern Black Polished Ware, which could 
be dated to 500 B.C. 


Excavations at Kaseri 

Excavations conducted, during the winter of 1969-70, under 
the auspices of the History Department of the Delhi University 
aud directed by Dr. Romila Thapar, Head of the said department, 
and Shri K.N. Dikshit of the National Museum, New Delhi, at 
Kaseri, near Delhi, on the banks of the Hindion river, have revealed 
finds belonging to different cultures, the earliest dating back to 1500 B.C, 


Seminar on Archaeology 
A Seminar on Archaeology and Epigraphy was organised at 
Madurai from the 18th to the 24th January, 1970, under the 


' auspices of the Tamilnad Deptt. of Archaeology and the Madurai 


University. 
vati nkh 
MESE. sponsored by the German Research Society and the © 
Prussian Cultural Trust, and conducted by Dr. Haertel, Director 
of the Berlin Museum of Art, during the winter of 1969-70, 3 
Sonkh, near Mathura, about 130 km. from Delhi, have ree 
eoi finds belonging to the Kushana period (lst to 3r 
ya 
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century A.D.) of Indian history. These finds include the remains 


of seven structures, including a Kushana temple, several terracotta 
plaques, a bronze piece and a jar containing 120 Kushana coins. 


Bagore Finds 

Archaeological excavations carried out under the joint auspices 
of the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Rajasthan, and . 
the Poona University at three different mounds of Mahasati, 
Bagada and Mawla in Bagore, 40 km, from Bhilwara (Rajasthan), 


have brought to light the remains of a civilization belonging to 
4000 B. C. 


Harappan finds in Chandigarh 

Recent excavations in Chandigarh have brought out human 
skeletons and other objects of the Harappan age, indicating the 
spread of Harappan civilization to that region. 


Asokan Inscription in Afganistan 

A French archaeologist, Dr. Andre Dupont-Sommer, has 
discovered (197€), in Afganistan a new inscription of Asoka in Aramic 
or Kharoshthi script, dated in the 10th year of Asoka’s reign 
(c. B.C. 200). 


Buddhist Sttpa unearthed 


The remains of one of the largest Buddhist stupas (63.36 metres 
in diameter), much larger than those at Bharhut and Sanchi, dated 
before Christ, have been unearthed at Chanda Kapur, near Nagpur. 


Gupta shrines unearthed 

Archaeology students of the Benaras Hindu University have 
dug out, at the Bhitari village (Dt. Ghazipur, U.P.), the remains 
of a Gupta temple with an inscribed sandstone column installed with a 
Sanskrit hymn. 


Kushana and Gupia Antiquities in Lucknow 

Well preserved and ornamented terracotta and other antiques 
of the Kushana and Gupta periods were discovered at excavations 
conducted by the U.P. Archaeological Department, at Manwan Dih, in 
Dt. Sitapur. 


Ancient Chera Kingdom 


Excavations conducted by the Central Archaeological Survey 
of India and the Archaeological Deptt. of the Kerala State at 
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Trikkanamatilakam (Cranganore), the ancient Chera capital, in Kerala 
have revealed much interesting information about the Chera kingdom 
from about the 8th century A.D. 


Rock Paintings at Bhopai 

Paintings of great archaeological importance and remnants 
of cbalcolithic civilization have been discovered by a team of 
scholars led by Dr. K. D. Bajpai and Prof. B. K. Singh at the 
Dharmapuri Shyamala Hills around the Bhopal Lake on the outskirts 
of the Bhopal City. 


Chola Murals Discovered 


A large number of Chola mural paintings, about 1000 years 
old, which had been superimposed by later Nayak paintings, have 
been discovered by the Arcbaeological Society of India, around the 
base of the first floor of the sanctum sanctorum of the Great 
(Brhadisvara) Temple in Tanjore (Tamilnad). 


Murals in J:mmu 

The Central Department of Archaeology is undertaking a 
survey of the rare murals found in different places in the Jammu 
region, including those at Ramnagar, Reasi and Purmandal. 


Shanti Stupa at Dhaulagiri, Orissa 

The Japanese monk, H. H, N. Fouji, President of the Japanese 
Buddhist Sangha, is taking steps to build a Shanti Stupa at 
Dhaulagiri, 12 kms. east of Bhubaneshwar, where Emperor Asoka 
renounced violence. 


New Buddhist Shrines at Sarnath 

The Government of Thailand has taken steps to build a 
new temple of the Buddha at Sarnath on a 10-acre plot acquired 
for the purpose, 


Bnddhist Pilgrim Centres 
A Rs. 65-lakh plan has been approved by the Government of 


India to develop nine places of Buddhist religious and cultural 
importance. These include Lumbini, Bodh Gaya, Sarnath, Kushinagar, - 
Sravasti, Sankasya, Rajgir, Vaisali and Nalanda. 
Renovation of Indian temples 

After completing the renovation work of the temples at Srirangam 
and Rameswaram, the Unesco has taken up similar work on the 
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temple of Varadaraja at Kanchipurm, for which $ 12,000 have been . 


allocated. The Unesco has further promised assistance for the 
renovation of ten more temples in South India in the next ten years. 


Indian aid to U, A. R. Monuments 

The Government of India has extended help by way of equipment 
and expertise worth Rs. 3 lakhs to the United Arab Republic to save 
the ancient monumeuts at Philae (Egypt). 


Museum Committee 

A new Museum Committee has been set up by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India. The Committee had its first 
meeting on April 2, 1970, to discuss problems which required immediate 
attention in the Indian museums, 


Rama Gupta 

The authenticity of the hitherto hypothesised Gupta emperor 
Rama Gupta, brother of Chandra Gupta, has been established by 
the discovery, in Vidisa (M.P.), of two Jain stone images bearing 
inscriptions reading Maharajadhiraja Rama Gupta, which were 
deciphered by Dr. G.S. Gai, Epigraphist for the Government of 
India, Mysore, 


Babar Memoirs 

The Uzbek Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. has brought out 
a 16th century album of miniature paintings, illustrating the Babar- 
Nama by the first Mughal emperor (1483-1530), on the occasion of 
the 2500th anniversary of Samarkand. 


Indian Art in the U.S. 

The Cleaveland Museum of Art, which has one of the richest 
collections of Indian art in the Uniced States threw open its new 
Oriental galleries to the public in June 1970. 


Vrginia Art Museum 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts acquired recently a large 
number of Indian art objects and has become one of the half a dozen 
chief centres of Indian art collections ir the U.S. 


Museums Conference 
A three-day All-India Museums Conference was held from March 


6 to 8, 1970, at the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 


Bharat Kala Bhavan 
The week-long Golden Jubilee of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
attached to the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, commenced on 
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March 8,1970 and was inaugurated by Dr. Grace Morley, former 
Director of the National Museum, New Delhi. 


Indian History Congress 

The 31st Session of the Indian History Congress was held at 
Varanasi from December 28, 1969, under the auspices of the Banaras 
Hindu University and was presided over by Dr. Narendra Krishna 
Sinha, Retired Professor of History, Calcutta University. 


Rajasthan History Congress 
The third Session of the Rajasthan History Congress wash eld 
on December 5 and 6, 1969, at Udaipur, under the auspices of the 


Sahitya Samsthan, Rajasthan University. Dr. Dasharath Sharma 
presided over the Congress. 


Golden Jubilee of the Karnatak Research Society 
The Golden Jubilee celebrations of Karnatak Historical Research 
Society, Dharwar, was inaugurated on June 30, 1970 by the Governor 


of Mysore. An Exhibition of Art and Archaeology of Karnatak had 
also been arranged on the occasion. 


M. P, History Conference 


The Madhya Pradesh History Conference was inaugurated at 
Bhopal on January 25, 1970, by Prof. Dr. A. L. Basham of the 
Australian National University, Canberra, 


History Seminar 


A Kerala History Seminar organised under the auspices of 
the Kerala History Association was inaugurated at Ernakulam by 
Shri N. V. Krishna Warrier, Director, Kerala State Language 
Department. 


Guru Nanak Seminar 


A Guru Nanak Seminar was convened at Delhi on December 
9, 1969 and was inaugurated by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Central 


Minister of Education. 


Sahitya Akademi ‘Semivar on Nanak 

The Sahitya Akademi, Delhi, convened at Ludhiana, on the 14th 
and 15th February, i970, a Seminar on (1) The Panjab of Guru 
Nanak and (2) The Poetry of Guru Nanak and its impact, in 
connection with the quincentenary of the saint. 
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Exhibition on Indian Freedom Movement 

A week-long exhibition of manuscripts and books dealing with 
India’s Freedom Movement, collected by Dr. Bimla Prasad of the 
Indian school of International Studies, was held at the Gandhi 
Memorial Museum, New Delhi, from 16.1.1970. 


Round Table on Archives 


The 11th Round Table on Archives was held in Bucharest, 
Rumania, from 23 to 27 September, 1969, 


Conference on Documentation 


The 35th Conference of the Federation of international Docu- 
mentation and International Congress of Documentation was held 
in Buenos Aires (South America) from 14 to 24, September 1970, 
the main Subject of discussion being ‘Documentation from the point 
of view of the users’. The Argentine National Council for Scientific and 
Technical Research played host to the Congress. 


Unesco Committe on Documentation 


The Second Session of the International Advisory Committee on 
Documentation, Libraries and Archives of the Unesco was held at 
the Unesco House, Paris, from August 19 to 22, 1969. 


Course in Documentation 


A comprehensive three-month Regional Training Course in 
Documentation organised by the Unesco, was held in Kampala 
(Uganda), from September 1 to November 30, 1969, under the Director- 
ship of Prof. Cordes Kocb-Mehrin. 


Vivekananda Rock Memorial 


Shri V.V. Giri, President of India, inaugurated the Vivekananda 
Rock Memorial, built at a cost of Rs. 90 lakhs, off the cape of 
Kanyakumari, at the land’s end in India, on September 2, 1970. 


School of World Civilization 

It is proposed to develop the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture, Calcutta, into an international university called School of 
World Civilization. 
World Religions Conference 


The Fourth World Religions Conference, convened by Muni Susil 
Kumar, was held at New Delhi from February 6 to 9, 1970, 
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Seminar on Tradition and Change 


An 8-day Seminar on Historical models in the study of Tradition 
and Change in India was held from 19 to 26 October, 1969, under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla. 


Buddhist Conference 

An International Conference of Buddhist monks was inaugurated 
at Bodhgaya (Bihar) on Jully 5, 1970, by Shri Daroga Prasad Rai, 
Chief Minister of Bihar. 


Birthplace of Buddha 


Shri Chakradhar Mohapatra of the Encyclopaedia Department 
of the Utkal University, Cuttack, has advanced arguments to show 
that the birthplace of the Buddha is not the Kapilavastu in Nepal 
but that it is Kapilesvara in Orissa. 


Summer Camp on Yoga 


A month-long Summer Camp Certificate Course in Yoga was 
held at the Kaivalyadhama Institute, Lonavla (Dt, Poona), from 
May 5, 1970, with the help of the Central Ministry of Education. 
This camp is expected to be held annually at the Institute. 


Exhibition of Folk art 


An Exhibition of Folk and Tribal Images of India, was 
Organised at the Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi, by the Central 
Lalit Kala Akademi and was inaugurated by the Prime Minister of 
India on April 7, 1970, 


Performing Arts 

The Ninth International Congress of the Museums and Libraries 
of Performing Arts was held in Genoa (Italy) from 5 to 10, 
April, 1970. 


Stipends for Artistes 
Twenty-five young artistes specialising in different cultural 
fields like Sculpture, Painting, Music and Drama, have been awarded 


stipends of Rs. 250/- p.m. for 1969-70 by the Central Government. 


Asian Writers’ Conference TO TORNO Fait 
ird Asian Writers’ Conference was held in Taipei (Republic 
The Thir 1970, the theme of the Conference 


i 15 to 19, June 
of China) from ns Wane 


being ‘Problems facing Asian wri 
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Writers’ Camp 


The Writer’s Camp organised by the National Book Trust, India, 
was inaugurated at Mysore by Dr. V.K,R.V, Rao, Central Education 
Minister, on May 30, 1970, 


P.E.N. {International 


The 37th International Congress of the P.E.N, was held at Seoul 
(Korea) from June 28 to July 4, 1970, 


International Book Fair 


An International Book Fair was held from March 14 to 22, 
1970, at Brussels, (Belgium), as organised by the Belgium Publishers' 
Association (111, Avenue du Parc, Brussels-6). 


International Book Biennial 


The First International Book Biennial, being a conference of 
world publishers, was held from August 15 to 30, 1970, at the Armando 
Arruda Pereira Exhibition Hall in Sao Paulo (Brazil). 


Federation of Library Associations 


The 35th Session of the International Federation of Library 
Associations (IFLA) was held at Copenhagen (Denmark) from 24 
to 30, August 1969. The Session was presided over by Mr. Herman 
Liebaers, Director of the Belgian Royal Library, Brussels, and was 
attended by 540 librarians and documentalists from all over the world: 


National Book Trust Exhibition 


A week-long Exhibition of books was organised by the National 
Book Trust, India, at Chandigarh from September 2, 1970. 


Training in Book Industry 

A ll-day Training Course in Book Sales was inaugurated on 
August 17, 1970, by Shri M.N. Rao, President of the Federation 
of Publishers and Booksellers Association of India at the Indian 
International Centre, New Delhi. The course was organised with 
the assistance of the Unesco, 


Institute of Medical History 


An Institute of the History of Medicine and Medical Research, 
with an extensive medical museum and library, was inaugurated by 
Mrs, Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, near Tughlakabad Fort, 
Delhi, on February 14, 1970. 
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Russian Oriental Institute 


The 150th anniversary of the Asiatic Museum (established 
in 1818), now known as the Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow, 
was celebrated at a two-day conference at Moscow on August 
24-25, 1970. 


Indianistic Studies at Oxford 


The South Asian Studies Inter-faculty Liason Committee of 
the Oxford University has introduced the study of Hisdi, Bengali 
and Punjabi in the University from 1970. 


India Office Library 


The Mahatma Gandhi Centenary Committee, U.K., has made 
a substantial grant to the India Office Library, London, to set up, 
in the Library, a Gandhi Reference Section. 


Gandhi Library in Thailand 


An extensive Gandhi Memorial Library has been set up in 
Bangkok (Thailand) in connection with the Gandhi Centenary 
Celebrations. 


Gandhian Studies in Thailand 


As part of the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations in Thailand, a 
Gandhi Memorial Room was inaugurated on 12.2.1970 in the Soi 
Pranang Municipal Library. A Thai translation by Karuna Kausalaya 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s work My experiments with Truth has also 
been prescribed as a compulsory textbook in schools and colleges in 
that country. j 


Indian Studies in Mauritius 


The Government of Mauritius has set up, at Port Louis, a 
full-fledged Centre of Indian Studies. 


British Orientalists 
The 19th Conference of the Association of British Orientalists 
was held at the University of Bristol, from 30th March to 2nd 


April, 1969. 
Tradition in India — . UN SM : E. 

A Study Conference on Tradition in Indian Politics and 
e School of Oriental and African Studies, 


; held in th 
Society was from Ist to 3rd July, 1969, 


University of London, 
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Asian Exhibition 
The Peruvian Institute of Islamic Studies Lima (S, America) 


arranged for a Primera Exposicion Bibliografica Internacional Sobre 
Estudios del Asia Oriental at the Institute premises in July 1970. 


COMING EVENTS 


A Worid Sanskrit Conference at New Delhi, in the winter 1971, 
as announced by Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Central Minister of Education, 
Government of India. 


The First Seminar of the International Association of Orientalist 
Librarians at Canberra (Australia), from 6 to 12, January, 1971, on the 
occasion of the 28th International Congress of Orientalists: 


The 14th Session of the Bharatiya Hindi Parishad on October 
23-25, 1970, under the auspices of the Poona University, 


The 4th Znternational Seminar of Tamil Studies in Colombo 
(Ceylon) in 1972. 


The 7th International Congress on Archives at Moscow, in 1972. 


The 41st Session of the Indian Hitorical Records Commission at 
Trivandrum (Kerala) from 3 to 6, November, 1670, when an Exhibition 
of Historical Documents will also be held, 


The 59th annual Conference of the Numismatic Society of India, 
at the Nagpur University in the second week of November, 1970, 
under the presidentship of T. V. Mahalingam, Head of the Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, University of Madras, 


The 15th International Book Fair, Belgrade (Yugoslavia) from 
22nd to 28th October, 1970, to coincide with the Sixth International 
Exhibition of Slavic Publications, 


An International Book Fair in Singapore (47, The Arcade, Raffles 
.Place), from 2nd to 7th April, 1971; 


A World Book Fair under the auspices of the National Book 
Trust, India, at New Delhi, in January 1972. 
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The 67th Annual Celebration of the V, V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
towards the beginning of November, 1970, 


They are no more ! 


13. 4. 1969 : 


8. 12. 1969 : 
13.12.1969 : 


22.12.1969 : 


24.12.1969 : 
15, 1. 1970 : 


20. 1. 1970 : 


25. 1. 1970 : 


My Ps MIL 


6. 2, 1970: 


11.2.1970 : 


24. 2. 1970 : 


Dr. W. Schubring, scholar in Prakrit and Jainism, with 
special reference to the Ardha-Magadhi canon, at 
Hamburg at the age of 81. 


Shri B.H. Palashikar, Marathi scholar and poet of Jalgaon 
(Khandesh), at the age of 67. 


Shri N. G. Kamatnurkar, writer and dramatist in Marathi, 
at Miraj (Maharashtra), at the age of 73, 


Prof. Thomas Welbourne Clark, Professor of Bengali, 
University of London, and author of books on Bengali 
and Nepali, in London, at the age of 65, 


Shri ‘Jayabhikkhu’ (Balabhai Desai), Gujarati writer, at 
Ahmedabad, at the age of 61. 


Shri P, Ramachandra Rao, Telugu writer and author of 
nearly hundred books, at Guntur, at the age of 74. 


Shri Anasuya Prasad Paihak, writer in Hindi ond Oriya, 
at Cuttack, at the age of 62. 


Dr. Sadashiv Lal Katre, former Curator of the Scindia 
Oriental Research Institute and of the Manuscripts 
Department of the Nagpur University, at the age of 66. 


Prof. Bertrand Russel, scholar, mathematician and 
philospher of international repute and a great friend of 
India, at Port Madoc (North Wales), at the age of 97. 


Prof. Karimkulam C. Narayana Pillai, writer and critic 
in Malayalam, at Trivandrum (Kerala). 


Pt. Anant Shastri Phadke, Sanskrit scholar and editor of 
alarge number of Sanskrit texts and former Professor. 


in the Benaras Sanskrit College, at Varanasi, 


Shri K. N. Gopalan Nair, author, translator and lexi- 
cographer in Malayalam, at Kottayam (Kerala), at the 


age of 61. 
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Vaiakkumkur Rajaraja Varma, Sanskrit Scholar and 
author of over fifty books in Malayalam, including a 
6-volume History of Sanskrit literature in Kerala, at 
Vaikkam (Kerala), at the age of 78, 


Shri Makhan Bhai Patel, Gujrati poet and scholar in 
Hindi, Persian, Urdu and English, at Baroda, at the 
age of 60. 


Shri Nathu Ram Khadgawat, historian of Rajasthan 
and Director, Rajasthan Archives, Bikaner, at Jaipur, 
at the age of 50. 


Shri K. Bharata Iyer, Sanskrit scholar and art-critic of 
Kerala, at Bombay, at the age of 67. 


Dr. Sukumar Dutt, scholar and author of books on 
Buddhism and English literature, at New Delhi, at the 
age of 79. 


Shri T.G. Aravamudan, writer on iconography, archaeo- 
logy and Indian culture, at Madras, at the age of 81. 


Acharya Rishi Ram, world-wide propagator of ancient 
Indian religion and culture and former Principal of 
the Dayanand Brahma Mahavidyalaya (Lahore) and 
head of the Universal Cultural Congregation (Vishva 
Satsang) of the V.V.R. Institute (Hoshiarpur), at New 
Delhi, at the age of 77. 


^ 


Shri Bisheshvar Prashad Munnawar Lucknavi, Urdu poet 
and linguist, at New Delhi, at the age of 73. 


Acharya Vijaya Udaya Suri, scholar in Jain religion and 
philosophy and head of the Svetambar sect of Jains, at 
Bhavanagar. 


Dr. (Mrs.) Jravati Karve, anthropologist and writer of 
Maharashtra, at Poona, at the age of 65. 


Shri Huruli Bheema Rao, Kannada writer of South 
Canara, at Mangalore, at the age of 83. 


Prof. K. Chandrahasan, Hindi scholar and former 
Director of the Central Hindi Directorate, at New 
Delhi, at the age of 61. 
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Shri Jayanti Dalal, litterateur of Gujarat, at Ahmedabad, 
at the age of 61. 
Dr. Dolar Rai Mankand, scholar in Sanskrit and ancient 


Indian history, and Vice-Chancellor of the Saurashtra 
University, at Aliabada (Gujarat), at the age of 68, 


Sir S. Varadachari, scholar and patron of Sanskrit and 
Tamil, President of the Madras Sanskrit Academy and 
former Chief Justice of India, at Madras, at the age of 89, 
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VISHVESHVARANAND INSTITUTE OF 
SANSKRIT AND INDOLOGICAL STUDIES 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


P, O, Sadhu Ashram, HOSHIARPUR 
(Pb,, India) 


Bibliography of Indological Dissertations 


The Vishveshvaranand Institute has under- 
taken to bring out a classified and annotated 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
INDOLOGY, approved by Indian as well as foreign 
Universities. 


This work will include in its purview Theses 
relating to all branches of Indology, viz., the 
different Indian languages and literatures, 
religions, philosophy, history, archaeology, 
epigraphy etc. 


The items of information which are needed for 
the annotations are indicated in the Proforma 
which is attached herewith. 


It will be appreciated if you might kindly 
extend your co-operation to us towards this 
project by filling in the said Proforma, or a copy 
thereof, with the necessary details in respect 
of your Doctoral Dissertation and sending it 
back to this Institute at the earliest, if you 
have not done so, already. 


This Gircular may please also be brought 
to the notice of the other Doctorate-holders 
attached to your Institution for their compliance 
in the above-said manner. Alternately, their 
names and addresses might be sent to this 
Institute so as to enable their being addressed 
directly. 
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